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INTRODUCTION 


Ronald J. Stansbury 


In the Gospel of John, when Jesus told Peter three times to “Feed my 
sheep,” he was essentially giving a commission for the church to care 
for the souls entrusted to them; and this commission, along with the 
general imagery of the Good Shepherd in both the old and new testa- 
ments, provides much of the foundation for pastoral care throughout 
the history of western Christianity. The responsibility for this care fell 
to different groups of people within the church—the family, religious 
men and women, the clergy and especially the bishops—but the goal 
was always the same: to lead men and women safely and successfully 
through this earthly pilgrimage and ultimately to heaven. What actu- 
ally constitutes pastoral care—that is the program of pastoral care—is 
an entirely different question altogether and one that this volume will 
explore to some degree. The sacramental system is certainly at the 
heart of this care as is preaching and other forms of catechesis; but 
the essays contained here suggest that the cura anamarum, especially 
in its late medieval context, involves or at least should involve more 
than the church serving as a sacramental vending machine of sorts. 
More importantly though is that these essays also make it clear that the 
models and ideals for pastoral care, offered best perhaps in the works 
of people like Gregory the Great or Augustine of Hippo, and certainly 
in what is described as the reforming or pastoral decrees of the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215, did not always match what actually happened 
in the real world of relationships between men and women and their 
assorted spiritual caregivers. But at the same time, while these ideals 
did not always match practice, what does come through in these essays 
is that people did, in fact, take seriously the vocation of pastoral care. 
Whether it was religious men and women teaching, training and car- 
ing for their own communities or even in some cases lay people; or 
bishops who were attempting to educate and prepare their priests who 
would, in turn, care for the laity; or even lay people at times who took 
seriously their responsibility to hold their pastors accountable, the late 
Middle Ages witnessed a vibrant attempt, essentially on the heals of 
Lateran IV, to make those ideals a reality. 
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The idea for this volume and many of the essays contained herein 
came out of several sessions sponsored by the International Medieval 
Sermon Studies Society at the International Congress on Medieval 
Studies in 2007 in Kalamazoo, Michigan. The volume is organized 
loosely around three larger sections 1) Pastoral Care and the Clergy, 
2) Pastoral Care and the Laity and 3) Pastoral Care and Religious 
Men and Women. I say here “loosely” organized because obviously 
pastoral care involving any one group of people is rarely exclusive 
to that group. The Catholic Church is a communal organization and 
therefore these lines of ministry and pastoral activity should never be 
drawn too tightly. 

The articles in this volume use a wide variety of pastoral/ecclesi- 
astical sources and geographically cover much of western Europe. 
Chronologically, the period designated “Late Middle Ages” is inter- 
preted broadly here to include the late twelfth century through the 
early sixteenth century. The reason for this early date should be clear 
in that the reforms of Lateran IV, so important for setting the course 
for pastoral care efforts in the late Middle Ages, did not simply appear 
ex nihilo from this council or the mind of Pope Innocent III. These 
moral, theological and religious reforms were part of a larger move- 
ment and trends (the so-called vita apostolica, scholasticism, urbaniza- 
tion, new forms of wealth, and so on) that had their roots in the late 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

These essays begin where anyone looking at late medieval pasto- 
ral care should begin: the work of Father Leonard Boyle, O.P. After 
a decades long career at the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies 
in Toronto, Father Boyle was, for many years, Prefect at the Vatican 
Library in Rome and is largely responsible for developing the field of 
medieval pastoral care with his groundbreaking work on William of 
Pagula in the mid 1950s. In this lead article, Joseph Goering offers 
some reflections on Father Boyle’s most important contributions to the 
field and the way in which his study of pastoral care opened up wider 
avenues of inquiry into fields such as medieval law and education. 

The first section of this book looks at some of the responsibilities 
and ideals for the clergy and pastoral care, particularly as they relate 
to the implementation of the reforms of Lateran IV. Ronald Stansbury 
looks at the importance of preaching as a form of catechesis in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. Studying several preachers in 
the so-called circle of Peter the Chanter, this essay shows how a revival 
of preaching at the turn of the century helped to set the stage for the 
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preaching reforms of Lateran IV and the rise of the preaching orders— 
the Franciscans and Dominicans— so essential to pastoral care in later 
centuries. Andrew Reeves examines more specifically the episcopal 
reform program in England after Lateran IV. Studying episcopal leg- 
islation and also narrative sources, he looks at how this program was 
designed not only to teach the laity, but also to educate the clergy. He 
finds that the reform program was a surprisingly successful effort both 
to educate the clergy and in turn the laity in the basics of the Christian 
faith, the creed, the articles of faith and the sacraments. Colt Ander- 
son, in an interesting take on the work of Mary Douglass, looks at 
the relationship between pastoral care and the requirements of ritual 
purity in relation to episcopal or priestly care. The main focus of his 
study is the thirteenth-century anonymous text, the Stella clericorum 
which, among other things, looks at purity requirements and pastoral 
duties for bishops and priests. He argues that notions of ritual purity 
are important for the reform movements popularized by the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, and in fact helped to shape their respective 
models of pastoral care. James Ginther then examines the sacramental 
and ecclesiastical aspects of Robert Grosseteste’s theology of pastoral 
care. In particular, he looks at Grosseteste’s Deus est, and suggests that 
this document offers some insight into how the sacrament of pen- 
ance, especially, restores humanity to its proper “order and balance” in 
the world. Finally in this section, Anne Thayer studies the Manipulus 
Curatorum of Guido of Monte Rochen, which was a practical hand- 
book that helped priests understand their duties and responsibilities 
for pastoral care. With the number of manuscripts and early printed 
editions, Thayer argues that this was one of the most popular pastoral 
texts in the late Middle Ages and one of our best examples of how the 
pastoral reforms of Lateran IV were implemented. 

Section two contains four essays that discuss various aspects of the 
laity and pastoral care. Not only do these essays examine some of the 
ways in which the laity were the recipients of this care, but also how 
they were direct participants in the cura animarium. For example, Wil- 
liam Dohar looks the way in which local patrons and lay parishioners 
often went beyond the legal limitations or expectations of their patro- 
nal rights and became actively involved in the pastoral responsibilities 
of their parishes. Parishoners developed what Dohar suggests was a 
“sense of ownership of their churches:” they filed complaints, were 
advocates for parish needs and rights, and monitored the moral ethos 
of the parish. And in part due to the declining availability of clergy 
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and the general rise of lay literacy, the laity also were involved in ritual 
and devotional aspects of parish life, especially seen in the work of 
lay church wardens and parish guilds, for example, which established 
services for the remembrances of the dead. This article suggests that 
in late medieval England at least, traditional models of pastoral care 
were greatly expanded. 

Using visitation records and court documents from Barcelona and 
Girona, Michelle Armstrong-Partida looks at the sometimes-turbulent 
relationships that existed between clergy and laity in fourteenth-cen- 
tury Catalonia. She attempts to get beyond the typical “defects” of the 
clergy by using case studies to tease out the personal relationships that 
existed between these two groups. She finds that the clergy in Catalo- 
nia, as one might expect, were part of a real and human community 
which reflected many of the same problems found among the laity: 
some were petty thieves, they sometimes resorted to violence in order 
to exact payment for services rendered or dues owed; there were land 
disputes, murders, all the complexities one might find in any given 
community. She argues that it was in this rather messy “neighbor- 
hood” context that pastoral care took place. The interesting picture she 
paints is a somewhat more human image of the priest than the typical 
and ideal in persona Christi image that one finds in the larger treatises 
on pastoral care. 

Beth Allison Barr then looks at the pastoral care of married women, 
particularly the confessional practices of priests and married women. 
Using exempla, sermons, and other pastoralia, Barr argues that for mar- 
ried women, spiritual authority was divided between both the priest 
and the husband making the confessional a potentially charged place. 
Ann Hutchison and Alexandra da Costa study the brethren associated 
with Syon Abbey. While these brothers were involved in the pastoral 
care of the sisters at the abbey, Hutchison and da Costa show that they 
also had a vigorous program of for laypeople. 

The final section looks at the ways in which monks and nuns partic- 
ipated in the work of pastoral care. Greg Peters studies how monastic 
communities in England were actively engaged in the cura animarum. 
Vernacular preaching, even to non-monastic audiences, was perhaps 
the best example of this work; but there are also plenty of examples 
surrounding the care of children and of the sick and dying. The article 
suggests that this care should not necessarily be understood as some- 
thing new; but that that it was, in fact, at the heart of the monastic 
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vocation from the beginning. Matthew Phillips looks at how the cross 
served as an important image and instrument for the pastoral care 
of monks in the Middle Ages. Studying primarily sermons, Phillips 
explains this violent image of ascetic discipline, and suggests that this 
emphasis is in part concomitant with the shift toward a more interior 
devotion, following more closely the humanity of Christ. This ascetic 
“self-torture,” he suggests, helped to eliminate vice and thus, in keep- 
ing with the reforms of Lateran IV, “transform the soul.” 

Susan Steuer then looks at the pastoral care of vowesses (chaste wid- 
ows) in the diocese of York. She is particularly interested in the various 
expectations for these women and the processes involved in their tak- 
ing of vows. These women make for an interesting study because they 
often lived what might otherwise be described a secular life apart from 
monastic enclosure. She makes the point that there was no standard 
program of supervision for these women. Laura Michele Diener looks 
a several twelfth-century monastic texts that illustrate various medita- 
tive practices for women religious. She points to a few specific images 
used in these texts in order to try and determine if the pastoral care 
for these women was gender specific to them or gender neutral—the 
same as what one finds with male religious communities. Mathilde van 
Dijk studies the Sermones ad novicios regulares of Thomas a Kempis 
in order to explain his program for the pastoral care of young broth- 
ers (novices) in the Windesheim community of Mount Saint Agnes. 
Above all, the program was tied to the rigorous ascetic ideals of the 
early desert fathers. But most important for this program, she notes 
how communal this process was for Thomas. He could not simply 
legislate this life for the novices; he had to model it as well in the 
community. Finally, Sabrina Corbellini examines the pastoral care of 
religious women in the convent of St. Agnes in Amersfoort in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. She offers some initial observa- 
tions about the Manual for the Young Ones by Jan de Wael, confessor 
of that community from 1489 to 1531. Pastoral care for these sisters 
involved a detailed regiment of meditative discipline coupled with a 
detailed reading program that took them from their entrance into the 
community until their death. Over all this was a hierarchical structure 
of mentoring and accountability provided by older members of the 
community. 

Taken together these studies show some of the fruitful directions 
and possibilities available to scholars working in this field. Years ago, 
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Father Boyle set the stage and example for the close examination of 
different pastoral texts and what these studies could yield. We see here 
another generation gleaning the fruits of this labor and showing how a 
study of pastoral care can lead to a deeper understanding of medieval 
society at large. 


CHAPTER ONE 
LEONARD E. BOYLE AND THE INVENTION OF PASTORALIA 


Joseph Goering 


Among the pioneers in the study of late medieval pastoral care, Leo- 
nard E. Boyle, O.P. deserves a certain pride of place. Although it may 
seem a commonplace today to see the period between 1200 and 1400 
as a turning point in the history of pastoral care, it was Fr. Boyle’s 
adventurous and painstaking scholarship that first made the case seem 
obvious. So, too, his suggestion of a framework within which to gather 
the enormously diverse and diffuse body of practical, pastoral litera- 
ture of the later Middle Ages deserves special mention. By inventing a 
name for this literature, pastoralia, and by mapping out its contours, 
he gave a unity to the field that had largely escaped the attention of 
previous scholars. These are important and lasting accomplishments, 
no doubt. But, having given them their due, one might be tempted 
simply to accept them and then to move on to other concerns. I would 
like, instead, to suggest that Fr. Boyle’s most important contributions 
are not to be found in his general conclusions and overarching pro- 
posals, but rather in the details of his investigations. By revisiting here 
the seminal articles that he has left for us, I hope to evoke something 
of the richness of his teaching, and to suggest the continuing relevance 
of the details of his work for the study of medieval pastoral care. 

If we are to retrace Fr. Boyle’s footsteps as he invented the genre of 
pastoralia and opened the way to a rigorous and thoughtful study of 
the medieval literature of pastoral care, it would be good to begin with 
a few general comments about his scholarly habits and prejudices. 
First it should be noted that the article, rather than the monograph, 
was Father Boyle’s preferred tool of scholarly investigation. All of his 
most important contributions were made public in articles of some 20 
or 30 pages in length, many of these with such unpromising titles as 
“The Date of x” or “Aspects of y.” The unwary student might imagine 
that such articles have served their usefulness and need no longer be 
consulted, but to reason thus would be to miss entirely both the pro- 
cess and the fruits of Fr. Boyle’s discoveries. 
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Next, I would draw attention to the importance of the footnote in 
these articles. It is here that one finds the evidence, often in the form 
of extensive Latin quotations from the primary sources, that supports 
the argument, and at the same time opens up new avenues for further 
investigation. 

Finally, I would mention what I have come to call the “Boyler Room 
Rules."' These are the habits of scholarship that Fr. Boyle inculcated 
in successive generations of students. He rarely formulated these rules 
explicitly, but anyone who spent much time with him or with his work 
will recognize them.’ Three “rules” that are crucial to understanding 
Fr. Boyle’s invention of pastoralia are these: 


1. Begin your research with something specific (a person, place, or 
thing, rather than an abstract idea). 

2. Treat the medieval texts and their authors (and their scribes) with 
utmost respect. 

3. Be prepared to follow the evidence wherever it might lead. 


Father Boyle’s collected essays published in 1981 and entitled Pastoral 
Care, Clerical Education and Canon Law, 1200-1400 serves as the best 
guidebook available to the history of the invention of pastoralia and to 
the critical, historical study of medieval pastoral care.* The essays con- 
tained therein, some written more than fifty years ago, remain today 
invaluable guides for anyone who is intent on pursuing such a study. 
One’s first impression upon encountering the fifteen disparate essays 
collected in this volume is of a farrago of texts with no particular order 
or coherence. The table of contents lists the following: 


I Robert Grosseteste and the Pastoral Care (1979) 
II The Quodlibets of St. Thomas and Pastoral Care (1974) 


! See Joseph Goering, “The Boyler Room," in Rome: Tradition, Innovation and 
Renewal, ed. Clifford M. Brown, J. Osborne, W.C. Kirwin (Victoria BC, 1991), 
pp. 39-54. 

* One list of such “rules” can be found in his essay, “Montaillou Revisited: Men- 
talité and Methodology," in Pathways to Medieval Peasants, ed. J.A. Raftis (Toronto, 
1981), pp. 119-40. 

> Leonard E. Boyle, Pastoral Care, Clerical Education and Canon Law, 1200-1400 
(London, 1981). 


III 


VIII 


XV 
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The Summa confessorum of John of Freibrug and the Popular- 
ization of the Moral Teachings of St. Thomas and Some of His 
Contemporaries (1974) 

The Oculus Sacerdotis and Some Other Works of William of 
Pagula (1955) 

William of Pagula and the Speculum regis Edwardi III (1970) 
Notes on the Education of the Fratres communes in the Domin- 
ican Order in the Thirteenth Century (1978) 

E cathena et carcere: The Imprisonment of Amaury de Mont- 
fort, 1276 (1976) 

The Constitution "Cum ex eo" of Boniface VIII (1962) 

Aspects of Clerical Education in Fourteenth-Century England 
(1977) 

The Date of the Summa Praedicantium of John Bromyard 
(1973) 

The Compilatio quinta and the Registers of Honorius III 
(1978) 

The Date of the Commentary of William Duranti on the Con- 
stitutions of the Second Council of Lyons (1974) 

The De regno and the Two Powers (1974) 

The Curriculum of the Faculty of Canon Law at Oxford in the 
First Half of the Fourteenth Century (1964) 

The ‘Summa summarum' and Some Other English Works of 
Canon Law (1965) 


But a little patient archaeology under the guidance of the master soon 
reveals this volume to be not only a lively history of the beginning of 
a discipline but also a useful guide to the methods that one ought to 
cultivate in order to carry on the study of pastoralia. Boyle begins his 
guided tour of the materials with the observation that: 


The fifteen essays in this volume may seem a mixed bag, but in fact they 
owe their existence directly or indirectly to a doctoral subject which the 
late W.A. Pantin suggested to me exactly thirty years ago—the Oculus 
sacerdotis of William Poul of Pagula (or, simply, William of Pagula).* 


* Pastoral Care, p. i. W.A. (Billy) Pantin is best known today for his influential 
study, The English Church in the Fourteenth Century (1955, reprt. Notre Dame, IN, 
1962). Chapter Nine, “Manuals of Instruction for Parish Priests,” and Chapter Ten, 
“Religious and Moral Treatises in the Vernacular,” remain important for the history 
of pastoral care and popular religious literature. 
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At the time, 1950, William of Pagula was an almost completely 
unknown medieval writer, and the single work attributed to him, the 
Oculus sacerdotis, had scarcely been noticed in the scholarly literature. 
During the next five years Fr. Boyle laid the foundations for the study 
of pastoralia and pastoral care through a painstaking and far-reaching 
study of everything he could find in the manuscripts and the archives 
that might shed light on the obscure figure of William of Pagula and 
his Oculus. 

The first fruits of his study are found in number IV, above, “The 
Oculus Sacerdotis and Some Other Works of William of Pagula” 
(1955). Father Boyle received the prestigious Alexander Prize of the 
Royal Historical Society for this essay, an award of which he remained 
properly proud until his dying day. The very first sentence of this arti- 
cle, his first scholarly publication, announces both a conclusion from 
his research and the opening of a field of study. It reads: 


One of the results of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 was a heighten- 
ing of interest in the care of souls, and the years that followed the Coun- 
cil saw a generous effort on the part of prelates to provide, in accordance 
with the Lateran directives, a better-educated clergy who would bring 
the laity to a reasonable understanding of the essentials of Christian 
belief and practice? 


With this article and its companion piece published ten years later, 
number XV, “The Summa summarum' and Some Other English Works 
of Canon Law" (1965), Boyle laid a surprisingly firm foundation for 
the study of pastoralia and pastoral education. Anyone approaching 
these topics anew could do no better than to pass through these twin 
doors. In doing so, one discovers the compelling value of beginning 
with something specific (in this case an unedited text and its author), 
and following the threads of evidence wherever they might lead. In 
these two essays Fr. Boyle makes it look both fun and easy. 

The Oculus sacerdotis, extant in more than 40 manuscript copies, 
is a substantial work divided into three parts. The Right Eye (Dextera 
pars) is meant to prepare pastors to impart religious instruction to 
the laity. It is structured in part around the famous "syllabus" issued 
by Archbishop Pecham in his Lambeth Council of 1281, requiring 


* “The Oculus sacerdotis and Some Other Works of William of Pagula,” Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th series, 5 (London, 1955), pp. 81-110; rept. 
Boyle, Pastoral Care. 
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priests to instruct their parishioners four times a year in the essentials 
of Christian doctrine. Canon nine of the Council, De instructione sim- 
plicium sacerdotum, is best known for its striking beginning: Ignoran- 
tia sacerdotum... [The ignorance of priests leads the people into the 
pit of error.]? Pecham admonishes his priests that they should teach 
the people in plain words, using the vernacular, "the fourteen articles 
of faith, the ten commandments of the decalogue, the two evangeli- 
cal precepts,...the seven works of mercy, the seven deadly sins,...the 
seven principal virtues, and the seven sacraments." The Left Eye 
(Sinistra pars) is dedicated to helping the priest instruct himself. It is 
structured around the Church's seven sacraments, and introduces the 
priest to the sacramental law and theology that he will need to know in 
order to exercise his care of souls [cura animarum]. A third part, the 
Part of the Eye [Pars oculi], fills out the Oculus sacerdotis by provid- 
ing a detailed guide to hearing confessions and exercising penitential 
discipline. 

In tracing what evidence he could find about the author of this 
summa, Boyle uncovered attributions of several other works to Wil- 
liam of Pagula. When manuscript copies of these texts had been iden- 
tified and Pagula's authorship confirmed, they added new dimensions 
to the gradually emerging definition of pastoralia. The longest of these 
additional works, extant in a single manuscript, is the Speculum praela- 
torum [Mirror of Prelates]. It covers almost all of the materials in the 
Oculus sacerdotis, but it adds uniquely a long section on preaching that 
forms one of the finest summaries of the homiletic art to be written in 
medieval England. Another work from Pagula's pen is the Speculum 
religiosorum [Mirror of Monks]. A companion piece to the Mirror of 
Prelates, this Mirror for monks and non-mendicant religious, extant 
in some ten manuscript copies, is a guide to pastoral care, jurispru- 
dence and theology as it applies to monasteries. Even more popular 
was Pagula's Summa summarum, subtitled Repertorium iuris canonici. 
Extant in some 14 manuscripts, this extremely useful summa of prac- 
tical law and theology was written, William tells us, not for legal stu- 
dents and scholars, but for the unlearned and those wholly ignorant of 
canon law, and especially for prelates and priests, since their ignorance 


$ Council of Lambeth (1281) c. 9, in Councils and Synods with other Documents 
Relating to the English Church, II, A.D. 1205-1313, ed. F.M. Powicke and C.R. Cheney 
(Oxford, 1964), pp. 900-905. 
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of canon law is especially dangerous. The final work attributed to Wil- 
liam of Pagula is a letter and a treatise (Speculum regis) addressed to 
King Edward III, complaining to him of the rapacity and injustice of 
some of his servants. Boyle discusses this last work movingly in item 
number V, “William of Pagula and the Speculum regis Ewardi III.” 

It was with these texts that Fr. Boyle began his invention of pasto- 
ralia. He appears to have examined nearly every one of the codices 
containing William’s writings, and to have followed the threads of 
evidence wherever they might lead. It would be ideal if we could follow 
in his footsteps by reading through these still-unpublished writings 
of William of Pagula in the extant manuscripts. But, more realisti- 
cally, the student who desires an introduction to the literature of 
pastoral care can gain first-hand access to the texts and to their con- 
texts by studying essays number IV, V and XV of Boyle’s collected 
essays, and following the leads indicated in the footnotes there. Such a 
tutorial exercise will prepare the reader in the best way possible for 
carrying on further independent research in the field of pastoralia and 
pastoral care. 

Father Boyle’s research began not only with a particular text, the 
Oculus sacerdotis, but also with a specific writer, William of Pagula. 
Boyle soon learned that William had been appointed as the perpetual 
vicar of Winkfield parish, in the shadow of Windsor Castle, at the edge 
of the diocese of Salisbury. The record of his admission to the benefice 
of Winkfield states that William was bound to reside continuously in 
the parish and to minister there personally (cum onere continue resi- 
dendi et personaliter ministrandi).’ Father Boyle was surprised to find 
that Fr. William was absent from his parish almost as soon as he had 
been appointed, and spent the next seven years attending the schools 
in Oxford and fulfilling the requirements for the doctorate in Canon 
Law. This led him to investigate the degree and residency require- 
ments for students in the Law Faculty of Oxford, and to publish the 
first comprehensive study of these, reprinted as item number XIV, 
“The Curriculum of the Faculty of Canon Law at Oxford in the First 
Half of the Fourteenth Century.” As with the other articles reprinted 
in this volume, this one encompasses far more than one would expect 
from the title alone. It is a detailed, wide-ranging and influential study 
of the scholastic curriculum of Canon and Civil Law at Oxford and 


7 See item number VIII, “The Constitution ‘Cum ex eo’ of Boniface VIII,” p. 294 n. 9. 
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abroad, and it is particularly important for the light it sheds on the 
education available to a pastor of souls and a parish priest such as 
William of Pagula. 

The fact that William took a doctorate in canon law at Oxford dur- 
ing a leave of absence from his parish of Winkfield. gave Fr. Boyle 
pause, and out of that pause came item number VIII, “The Constitu- 
tion ‘Cum ex eo’ of Boniface VII,” one of the most closely argued 
and fully documented articles that Fr. Boyle ever wrote. Following the 
threads of evidence, he became interested in the phenomenon of epis- 
copal and papal licenses permitting priests and clerics to be absent 
from their benefices for purposes of study. His item number VIII, is 
the first full-fledged investigation of such licenses and of their place 
in the education of parish clergy, and is a milestone in the study of 
clerical education and pastoral care. It continues to serve as a model 
of scholarly investigation, and, with its footnotes, as a gateway through 
which the student of medieval pastoral care and clerical education 
should pass. 

By following the threads uncovered in his research on Cum ex eo 
licenses, Fr. Boyle was led inexorably from the English parish and the 
diocesan archives to the highest levels of ecclesiastical government. 
He explains: 


While working on Cum ex eo and the whole business of clerical literacy, 
I had of necessity to look at the constitution Super specula of Pope Hon- 
orius III in 1219, which first set up a form of university ‘scholarships’ for 
promising young clerics, and stumbled upon the relationship between 
the Compilatio quinta, where the constitution was divided into three 
parts by the compiler Tancred, and the registers of letters of Honorius 
III in the Vatican Archives, where it occurs as one continuous piece 
(item XI). At much the same time I chanced on the probable influence 
of William Duranti the Elder on Boniface VIII and Cum ex eo through 
remarks of his on clerical education in his commentary on the constitu- 
tions of the Second Council of Lyons in 1274 (item XII). 


The unprepossessing titles of these two articles, “The Compilatio 
quinta and the Registers of Honorius III” and “The Date of the Com- 
mentary of William Duranti on the Constitutions of the Second Coun- 
cil of Lyons,” might persuade the unwary student to omit them from 
a reading list. This would be a mistake. Not only do they provide the 


* Boyle, Pastoral Care, p. i. 
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novice with an excellent tutorial introduction to the workings of papal 
archives and conciliar law making, they also contain valuable insights 
and documentation for the specialist concerning the interrelation of 
popes and jurists in the formation of canon law. Although the titles 
announce a narrow and circumscribed topic, one should be prepared 
to find here not only a fully documented treatment of the announced 
theme, but also a liberal introduction to law, liturgy, papal politics, 
and, of course, pastoral care.’ 

Something similiar can be said of item X, “The Date of the Summa 
praedicantium of John Bromyard.” Father Boyle was drawn to this 
famous Latin preacher’s encyclopedia, compiled by an English 
Dominican friar in the fourteenth century, by the thread of the Cum 
ex eo license and Bromyard’s illuminating comments on clerical edu- 
cation. But once immersed in Bromyard’s preaching summa and its 
surrounding context, Boyle picked up a number of new threads, and 
thus opens up for us several new paths for research into pastoral care 
and pastoralia, most of them still very lightly travelled. Boyle reminds 
us, for example, that John’s summa for preachers (Summa praedican- 
tium) was preceded by and based upon an earlier work of his, the 
Opus trivium or Tractatus iuris canonici et civilis. This work derived 
its name, Opus trivium, Bromyard tells us, from the fact that it is a 
threefold compendium of divine, canon and civil law, thus emphasiz- 
ing once again the importance of law and legal training in the prepa- 
ration of preachers and pastors of souls. One of Fr. Boyle’s students 
suggests that Bromyard’s Opus trivium may have been an attempt 
“to displace frivolous material such as animal lore and exotic stories 
from the pulpit, and replace it with the solid moral doctrine of canon 
law—perhaps a reaction to the nascent humanism of the 'classicizing' 
friars such as Nicholas Trevet.”” In the space of only five pages, Boyle 
not only argues persuasively that Bromyard completed his Summa 
praedicantium during the plague year of 1348/49, but he also intro- 
duces the student, novice and expert alike, to aspects of Bromyard’s 
achievement that remain to be explored by students of pastoral care 
and pastoralia. 


? Many of the threads leading from William of Pagula and his writings are woven 
together inimitably, along with additional insights, in item IX, “Aspects of Clerical 
Education in Fourteenth-Century England.” 

? Peter Binkley, “Bromyard, John,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
(Oxford, 2004 [www.oxforddnb.com, accessed 21 March 2009]. 
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Another thread that Fr. Boyle followed in studying William of Pagu- 
la’s writings led to surprising discoveries about pastoralia and pastoral 
care among the Dominican friars. Boyle explains: 


To my surprise, the Oculus and other works of William of Pagula showed 
a familiarity with the moral teaching of [Thomas] Aquinas in his Secunda 
secundae and, curiously, his Quodlibets, and this finally led to John of 
Freiburg and his Summa confessorum (item III), to the relationship of 
the Quodlibets of Aquinas to the pastoral care ([item] II), to the ‘moral’ 
education within the Dominican Order to which both Aquinas and John 
of Freiburg belonged ([item] VI). 


In these articles Boyle set the history of pastoral care and pastoral edu- 
cation among the Dominican friars on a new course. Scholars like his 
student M. Michéle Mulchahey have carried this thread of research 
forward with remarkable results.” 

Finally we come to the genre of “pastoral manuals” and the inven- 
tion of what Fr. Boyle was pleased to call “pastoralia.” As suggested 
above, the groundwork for this development was laid in his painstak- 
ing studies of the texts and manuscripts of William of Pagula’s writ- 
ings. In following indefatigably the threads leading from Pagula to his 
textual antecedents and progeny, Boyle was able to give a meaning and 
form to a type of literature that had previously been unrecognizable as 
a genre and of only marginal interest to scholars. But even here, it was 
not the large project of genre-creation that moved Fr. Boyle. Rather 
it was the joy of discovery that comes from following the threads of 
evidence wherever they might lead. Often, as in the case item VII, 
“E cathena et carcere: The Imprisonment of Amaury de Montfort, 
1276,” serendipity played a role. Boyle explains: 


Another manual which came my way in those days, and one which 
appears more than once in these pages was the Summa ‘Qui bene prae- 
sunt of Richard Wethersett (c. 1230). If I mention it now, however, this 
is not for its own excellent qualities but because it was the occasion of 
the discovery of the autograph writings of Amaury de Montfort. The 
works of Wethersett and de Montfort were side by side in a composite 
volume I was examining, and out of curiosity I began to read what the 


" Boyle, Pastoral Care, p. ii. See also, Leonard E. Boyle, The Setting of the Summa 
theologiae of Saint Thomas, The Etienne Gilson Series 5 (Toronto, 1982), and idem, 
“Pastoral Training in the Time of Fishacre,” in “Richard Fishacre OP: Commemora- 
tive Essays,” New Blackfriars 80 (1999), 345-53. 

12 See her magisterial study, ‘First the Bow is Bent in Study: Dominican Education 
before 1350 (Toronto, 1998). 
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luckless Amaury had written from prison, and finally to follow the for- 
tunes (item VII) of this very literate layman and his sister Eleanor." 


Such are the opportunities that come the way of the investigator 
who follows the evidence wherever it might lead. But it was Fr. Boyle's 
particular genius not only to follow the thread, but then to learn every- 
thing he needed to know about the history, the paleography and codi- 
cology, the pastoral theology and law, that would allow him to bring 
the very personal experience of Amaury to life on the page, and to fit 
that experience into the larger picture of pastoral care and the religious 
education of the laity. 

The most recent item in the Variorum Reprint volume (item I) is Fr. 
Boyle's magisterial study, "Robert Grosseteste and the Pastoral Care." 
He places the origins of this essay firmly in the context of his tracing 
of the tradition of pastoral manuals leading up to William of Pagula: 


Again, while looking into the manual tradition to which [Pagula’s] 
Summa and the Oculus belonged, I came across the Templum domini 
of Robert Grosseteste, and a study of that, and then of his extant let- 
ters relative to the pastoral care, provided the basis for the present first 
item." 


These fifteen essays, originally published between 1955 and 1979, laid 
the groundwork for the study of pastoralia and pastoral care as envi- 
sioned by Fr. Boyle. Reading the essays once again, one is reminded of 
the wide range of skills and interests that are involved in such a study. 
The primary source material is almost all in Latin, and mostly to be 
found only in unpublished, manuscript copies. To follow the evidence 
wherever it leads requires of the student a good working knowledge 
of medieval Latin, and a facility in reading medieval handwriting. 
One suspects that it was Fr. Boyle's desire to have first-hand access 
to the primary sources of pastoral care, and to follow them wherever 
they might lead, that moved him to become a medieval Latinist and a 


? Boyle, Pastoral Care, p. ii. Father Boyle's memory seems to have lapsed here; it is 
not the Qui bene presunt, but another manual, the anonymous Signaculum apostolatus 
mei (c. 1280?) that is bound up with the de Montfort manuscript. An edition of the 
Qui bene presunt is in preparation by Joseph Goering and Greti Dinkova-Bruun. The 
Signaculum still awaits an edition and study. 

14 Boyle, Pastoral Care, p. ii. Grosseteste's Templum Domini has been printed: Tem- 
plum Dei, ed. Joseph Goering and F.A.C. Mantello, Toronto Medieval Latin Texts 
(Toronto, 1984). An English translation of Grosseteste's letters is in press: The Letters 
of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, transl. F.A.C. Mantello and Joseph Goering 
(Toronto, 2010). 
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paleographer. This same desire was inculcated in all of Fr. Boyle’s stu- 
dents, and it arises naturally once again in reading the essays collected 
here. For those who would follow him in reading the manuscript 
sources, and squeezing from them every relevant bit of information, 
he has left a guidebook in the form of his generous and wide-rang- 
ing introduction to what he called “integral palaeography.”! So, too, 
one comes to appreciate in these essays the riches and the surprises 
available to those who can find their way around medieval charters, 
rolls and administrative documents in print and in the archives. 
Boyle’s own discoveries in the episcopal and papal archives led him 
to produce, among other things, a very useful overview of the Vati- 
can Archives and its medieval holdings. Even more relevant to the 
generality of students engaged in the study of pastoralia and pastoral 
care is Boyle’s brief guide to the art and craft of reading and interpret- 
ing medieval documents in his chapter, “Diplomatics,” in the volume 
Medieval Studies: An Introduction." 

Father Boyle continued to map out the territory of pastoralia, and 
to provide useful guides for the student, until the end of his life. In 
1985 and 1986 he returned to the question of origins in two classic 
articles, “The Inter-Conciliar Period 1179-1215 and the Beginnings of 
Pastoral Manuals," and "Ihe Fourth Lateran Council and Manuals of 
Popular Theology.”'® In the former, Fr. Boyle gives one of his fullest 
descriptions of pastoralia: 


But what of books or aids to the pastoral care in general—of books, that 
is, which told a priest not just what he should do...but the nature of 
what he was doing and how better he might do it? In general one may 
term aids of this kind, whether theoretical or practical, Pastoralia—a 
very wide term indeed, which, at its widest, embraces any and every 


5 Medieval Latin Paleography: A Bibliographical Introduction (Toronto, 1984); reis- 
sued as Integral Palaeography, Textes et études du moyen áge, 16 (Turnhout, 2001). 
The tradition of teaching "integral paleography" continues at the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies in Toronto under the aegis of M. Michéle Mulchahey, the current 
holder of the Leonard E. Boyle Chair in Manuscript Studies. 

15 A Survey of the Vatican Archives and Its Mediaeval Holdings (Toronto, 1972). 

7 Medieval Studies: An Introduction, ed. James M. Powell, 2nd ed. (Syracuse NY, 
1992), pp. 82-113. 

18 "Ihe Inter-Conciliar Period 1179-1215 and the Beginnings of Pastoral Manu- 
als," in Miscellanea Rolando Bandinelli, Papa Alessandro III, ed. Filippo Liotta (Siena, 
1986), pp. 43-56; “The Fourth Lateran Council and Manuals of Popular Theology," 
in The Popular Literature of Medieval England, ed. Thomas J. Heffernan (Knoxville, 
1985) pp. 30-43. 
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manual, aid or technique, from an episcopal directive to a mnemonic of 
the seven deadly sins, that would allow a priest the better to understand 
his office, to instruct his people, and to administer the sacraments, or, 
indeed, would in turn enable his people the readier to respond to his 
efforts in their behalf and to deepen their faith and practice. All that one 
can say with respect to the question above is that there was precious little 
available by way of pastoralia for the ordinary, run-of-the-mill priest in 
his cura animarum before about 1200.” 


In the latter study, Fr. Boyle publishes an annotated version of a dia- 
gram labeled “Pastoralia” that first appeared in his Oxford doctoral 
dissertation and is familiar, in its original hand-drawn version, to all 
who have studied pastoralia with him over the years.” In this chart 
Fr. Boyle used the medieval scholastic technique of distinctiones to 
formulate a rough outline of the variety of texts that might be encom- 
passed by the term pastoralia. The chart begins with the distinction 
between texts written "for priests" and "for laity." Those for priests 
are distinguished between those written "for their own enlightenment" 
and those “in respect of laity.” These latter might be “official: programs 
of instruction; rules for confraternities,” etc., or “private: for adults 
[or] for children." An example of the first, i.e. a manual offering an 
official program of instruction to priests for the instruction of the laity, 
is John Thoresby's “Lay Folks’ Catechism. As an example of private 
instruction for the lay adult, Boyle points to Jacobus de Cessolis's mor- 
alized guide to chess, De ludis scaccorum, whose full title is Libellus de 
moribus hominum et de officiis nobilium super ludo scaccorum. And for 
pastoral instruction of children he refers us to William of Tournai's De 
instructione puerorum.”' Some forty-five different categories of pasto- 
ral writings are thus distinguished. The fully elaborated diagram repre- 
sents not so much a rigorous analysis of a literary genre or a typologie 
des sources, but rather a practical overview and guided tour to some of 
the monuments, large and small, that constitute the popular literature 
of pastoral care. 

This, no doubt, would be riches enough for Fr. Boyle to have left us 
in the way of guides to pastoralia. But there is more. In two invaluable 


1 Boyle, “Inter-Conciliar Period,” p. 46. 

? A more legible version of the diagram, but without annotations, can be found 
in Leonard E. Boyle, “Summae confessorum," in Les genres littéraires dans les sources 
théologiques et philosophiques médiévales: Définition, critique et exploitation, Actes 
du Colloque international de Louvain-la-Neuve 25-27 mai 1981 (Louvain-la-Neuve, 
1982), pp. 227-37, at 231. 

?! See “Fourth Lateran Council,” pp. 42-3. 
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appendices to his 1956 Oxford thesis, he listed and described (often for 
the first time) some sixty-six pastoral treatises, summae, and manuals 
“of English inspiration written between 1200 and 1400.” These range 
from the compendious summa, Cum miserationes of Thomas of Chob- 
ham, and the summa, Qui bene presunt of Richard of Wetheringsett, 
to such brief, and mostly anonymous tracts as the Quinque verba, the 
five words that teach what is to be believed, loved, done, avoided, and 
known by priests.” Almost all of these texts were unpublished and 
unstudied when Fr. Boyle identified and discussed them in his Oxford 
dissertation. Slowly over the past half century scholars have begun to 
make the rich fruits of this research available in the form of critical edi- 
tions and studies.? Once-obscure English authors of pastoralia such as 
William de Montibus, Robert of Flamborough, Thomas of Chobham, 
John of Kent, Richard of Wetheringsett, and Simon of Hinton are 
gradually becoming familiar figures. Many other authors, and a large 
number of important but anonymous summae and manuals, still await 
investigation. Like the Oculus sacerdotis and other works of William of 
Pagula, each of these pastoral writings is capable of opening up new 
vistas in the study of medieval pastoral care. 

In concluding this brief survey of Fr. Boyle's contributions to the 
study of late-medieval pastoral care, I would draw attention to one 
further essay— perhaps it is better termed a meditation—that touches 
on significant issues relevant to the study of medieval pastoral care. 
The paper was originally delivered at the opening of a colloquium on 
Devotion and Popular Piety in the Middle Ages, held at Scarborough 
College, University of Toronto, in 1982, and is entitled "Popular Piety 
in the Middle Ages: What is Popular?” In this deceptively simple 
essay, Fr. Boyle responds to questions arising from the study of some- 
thing called “popular religion” or “popular piety.” He distinguishes 


? For an English translation see “A pastoral vade mecum: "Quinque verba" in Pas- 
tors and the Care of Souls in Medieval England, ed. John Shinners and William Dohar 
(Notre Dame, IN, 1998) pp. 132-138. Albert [Guy] Trudel, is preparing a critical edi- 
tion of the Latin text. 

23 An updated version of the appendices to Boyle's dissertation is in preparation 
by the present author. 

^ Leonard E. Boyle, O.P., "Popular Piety in the Middle Ages: What is Popular," 
Florilegium 4 (1982), 184-93. 

3 Boyle mentions in a footnote that this essay “was occasioned by a reading of 
some recent books and articles on popular piety and popular religion in the Middle 
Ages." He mentions in particular works by Boglioni, Manselli, Trexler, N.Z. Davis, 
Delaruelle, Vauchez, Le Goff, Mollat, Peter Brown, and others, on topics such as: "Les 
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two currents in the study of popular religion, one that would privi- 
lege the educated faith of the learned (foi savante) over the blind or 
unreasoning faith of the common people (foi populaire), and another 
that would privilege the lively and diverse piety of the common people 
(popular piety) over the rather staid and formal piety practiced and 
inculcated by the so-called “institutional church” and its clergy (offi- 
cial piety). Boyle finds both sets of dichotomies wanting, and makes 
a case, instead, that all piety, properly speaking, is popular, as is all 
faith. He then goes on to situate the interesting diversities of medi- 
eval religious experience uncovered by the recent research into a more 
nuanced and, one might say, a more catholic perspective. 

This, then, is a brief history of the invention of pastoralia and of Fr. 
Boyle’s pioneering efforts in the study of medieval pastoral care. The 
inscription on his tombstone, in the crypt of his beloved Roman church 
of San Clemente, is a quotation from Hugh of St.- Victor: “Learn Every- 
thing. Then you will see that nothing is superfluous; narrow learning 
brings little joy” [Omnia disce. Videbis postea nihil esse superfluum; 
coartata scientia iucunda non est.”] I am not quite convinced that Fr. 
Boyle set out to learn everything, but I hope to have suggested that he 
did indeed strive to learn everything that he needed to know in order 
to give full weight to the texts and authors that he studied, and to fol- 
low the threads of evidence wherever they might lead. That none of 
this learning is wasted; and that it is both generous and joyful can be 
proven by reading his essays. For his own part, he concluded the pref- 
ace to his collected articles with a modest agricultural metaphor: “It is 
hoped,” he wrote, “that these essays scattered over the past twenty-five 
years will suggest at least that the field is neither forbidding nor arid.” 
The articles collected here in this present volume on “Pastoral Care 
in the Late Middle Ages” bear eloquent testimony to the continuing 
fertility and fruitfulness of the field of medieval pastoral care which 
Fr. Boyle helped bring into cultivation. 


religions populaires,” “la piété populaire,” “les spiritualités populaires,” “foi populaire 
et foi savante,” and “religion populaire et culture folklorique.” 
?* Boyle, Pastoral Care, p. iii. 


PART I 


PASTORAL CARE AND THE CLERGY 


CHAPTER TWO 
PREACHING AND PASTORAL CARE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Ronald J. Stansbury 


In the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, European civilization 
experienced significant cultural, social, economic and intellectual 
changes. An expanding urban population, a flourishing commerce, the 
development of luxury trades, building activities, and the evolution of 
the university all in their own way where both contributors to and the 
effects of these changes. It is perhaps in the wake of what is commonly 
called a small ‘f’ renaissance, new urbanization, the growing threat of 
popular heresies and the general sense that many people wanted to be 
part of the, so called, vita apostolica, that pastoral care took on a new 
and heightened importance in the years leading up to and immedi- 
ately after the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. This council, and the 
reformers who carried out its decrees, made it clear that the govern- 
ing of souls, the regimen animarum, was of the highest importance 
and the supreme art (ars atrium) of the priesthood.' And it was also 
clear from these canons that preaching was at the center of this art of 
arts. In canon 10, entitled De praedicatoribus instituendis, the council 
instructed bishops to appoint suitable men to perform the function of 
preaching wherever the need arose.’ 

In the years leading up to the Fourth Lateran Council, Paris was at 
the center of this new effort in pastoral care if for no other reason than 
Paris was the center of theological education in the early thirteenth 
century. The ecclesiastical and monastic landscape in this city, so well 
described by John Baldwin and others fed into an atmosphere in Paris 
that included and combined both scholastic inquiry (theological and 
biblical training) with the needs of pastoral care—especially through 


! Canon 27. See Giuseppe Alberigo, ed. Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta. (Bolo- 
gna: Istituto per le scienze religiose, 1972), p. 248. Latin with English translation is 
found in Norman P. Tanner ed. Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils (Washington, DC, 
1990), p. 248. 

? Tanner, Decrees, pp. 239-240. 
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the practice of confession/penance and preaching? In this essay, 
I intend to look briefly at the role of preaching in the art of pastoral 
care at the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. While histori- 
ans often focus much of their attention on the pastoral care literature 
centered on penance and other elements of sacramental theology, it is 
important to appreciate that with regard to the literature of pastoral 
care in the late Middle Ages, sermons and the art of preaching were 
the primary vehicle for communicating Catholic moral and doctrinal 
teaching to the laity. 

The meaning of pastoral care or the cura animarum is not always 
easy to define, perhaps because the specifics of pastoral care depend 
largely on the historical context under consideration and cover a 
wide range of what might be considered pastoral services. Jesus’ com- 
mand to Peter to “feed my lambs” hardly constitutes a summa on the 
“art” of pastoral care. Rather it summarized the entire Jewish tradi- 
tion of the “shepherd” as the one who tends God’s flock (figuratively 
speaking). Hence the image of the Good Shepherd, the Pastor Bonus, 
becomes one of the more common themes for writers and preachers 
from Augustine and Gregory the Great on as they contemplate the 
various characteristics of the good prelate. Perhaps a better general 
understanding of pastoral care is found in the great commission where 
Jesus, in Matthew 28:18ff, instructs his disciples to “go and make dis- 
ciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have enjoined you.” Here in the commissioning 
of the Apostles there is both the sacramental and instructional side of 
pastoral care. Giles Constable suggests that pastoral care, while includ- 
ing a number of what he calls “para-pastoral activities” is essentially 
“the performance of those ceremonies that were considered central 
to the salvation of the individual Christian and that were the primary 
responsibility of ordained priests working in parish churches under 
the supervision of the diocesan bishop or his representative.”* In a 
sense, this interpretation reflects at least one statement in Lateran Four 


? John Baldwin, Masters, Princes and Merchants: The Social Views of Peter the 
Chanter and His Circle, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1970). 

4 Giles Constable, “Monasteries, Rural churches and the cura animarium in the 
early Middle Ages,” in Cristianizzazione ed organizzazione ecclesiastica delle campagne 
nell'alto medioevo: espansione e resistenze, Settimane di studio del centro italiano di 
studi sull'alto medioevo 28 (Spoleto, 1982), p. 353. 
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which says that people suitable for this sort of work (that is the regi- 
men animarum) are people who are trained in the “divine services and 
the sacraments of the Church, so that they may be able to celebrate 
them correctly."^ However, this definition may not fully encapsulate 
the meaning of pastoral care at the turn of the century. The famous 
preaching canon of Lateran Four (Canon 10) also says that 


Among the various things that are conducive to the salvation of the 
Christian people, the nourishment of God’s word is recognized to be 
especially necessary, since just as the body is fed with material food so 
the soul is fed with spiritual food, according to the words, man lives 
not by bread alone, but by every word that proceeds from the mouth of 
God.° 


Therefore it seems clear in this case that pastoral care involved both 
the communication of Catholic doctrinal and moral teaching (by word 
and example) as well as the correct administration of the sacramental 
system (Eucharist, Penance, the anointing of the Sick, and the like), 
the means of grace and ultimately the salvation of the soul. As Leo- 
nard Boyle has said, “In the middle ages, if not in other ages too, the 
mainstays of the Cura animarum or pastoral care were the sacraments 
and preaching.”’ 

So it goes without saying that preaching is one of the more central 
elements of pastoral care, and that this general point or ideal applies 
to virtually every period in the history of the Church, regardless of 
how often sermons were actually given (or not given). Preaching has 
always communicated to people (in this case verbally) what medieval 
Catholics were to believe and how they were to behave. And of course 
the specifics of belief and behavior depended, at least to some degree, 
on varying historical circumstances and contexts and on the particular 
audience being addressed. 

Thus, we should not think it a surprise that the practice and instruc- 
tional literature of pastoral care begins to explode in the early thir- 
teenth century, particularly with the rise of the university in Paris 


° Canon 27, Tanner, Decrees, p. 248. 

$ Canon 10, Tanner, Decrees, p. 239: Inter caetera quae ad salutem spectant populi 
christiani, pabulum verbi Dei permaxime sibi noscitur esse neecessarium, quia sicut 
corpus materiali sic anima spirituali cibo nutritur, eo quod non in solo pane vivit 
homo, sed in omni verbo quod procedit de ore Dei. 

7 L. Boyle, “The Inter-conciliar Period 1179-1215 and the Beginnings of Pastoral 
Manuals" in Miscellanea, Rolando Bandinelli, Papa Alessandro III, Filippo Liotta, ed. 
p. 45. 
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and the mendicant friars who were both experts at preaching and the 
administration of the sacraments, especially penance; and who were, 
at the same time, one of the primary benefactors of the early prolif- 
eration of theological and biblical works—that is, the source material 
and tools of preaching.’ The administration of the sacraments did not 
require a particularly high level of academic learning; but preaching 
did, especially if that preaching was to involve anything more than 
a simple reiteration, perhaps in the vernacular, of the sermons of St. 
Augustine or Gregory the Great. 

It is important to appreciate that the sermons themselves, the ser- 
mons produced or preached by people such as Maurice de Sully, Alan 
of Lille, Foulques de Neuilly and of course Stephen Langton, Ralph 
Ardent, Jacques de Vitry and others in the so-called circle of Peter the 
Chanter in Paris at the turn of the century were themselves “pioneers” 
in this important element of the cura animarum, preaching. They did 
it, in some cases, through writing sermon collections that served a cat- 
echetical function in the church. And it was these model sermon col- 
lections that both trained the clergy in the basics of the Christian faith, 
and in turn trained the laity—to the extent that we can prove that 
these sermons were, in fact, preached to the laity.’ Thus, pastoral care 
came first to the clergy as the first members of a bishop’s (pastor’s) 
flock, and then second to the laity. 

The sermons of Maurice de Sully (d. 1196) offer one example of this 
renewed effort to use sermons as a vehicle of pastoral care. Bishop of 
Paris from 1160, Maurice was, as one scholar put it, a transitional fig- 
ure from the great feudal bishops of the early middle ages to a pastoral 
bishop, “centered on the choir-office, on preaching and study."'? His 
sermons, written around 1170, which were popular both in France and 
England throughout the thirteenth century attest to his pastoral con- 
cern both for the clergy and the laity. In his Synodal Sermon, which is 
at the beginning of both the Latin and Old French homilies, he begins 


* See D.L. D'Avray, Preaching of the Friars: Sermons Diffused from Paris before 
1300 (Oxford, 1985). 

? See collection of essays in Carolyn Muessig, ed. Preacher, Sermon and Audience 
in the Middle Ages (Leiden, 2002). 

1 C.A. Robson, Maurice de Sully and the Medieval Vernacular Homily with the 
Text of Maurice's French Homilies from a Sense Cathedral Chapter MS. (Oxford, 1952), 
p. 5. On the preaching of Maurice, see also Jean Longére, Les sermons latins de Mau- 
rice de Sully, Évéque de Paris (d. 1196): Contribution à l'histoire de la tradition manu- 
scrite (Dordrecht-Steenbrugge, 1988). 
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with the statement that our art—that is the occupation of the priest— 
is the “regimen animarum” the governance of the soul. The language 
is similar here to what is used later in the Fourth Lateran Council 
where this regimen animarum is described as the art of arts. In this 
Synodal Sermon, Maurice continues to exhort his priests to the holy 
life, the need for priestly learning and the duty of constant preach- 
ing." He then discusses penance and reconciliation, venial and grave 
sins and so on—all in keeping with the long patristic tradition, going 
back to Gregory the Great, defining the various qualities of a priest 
and pastor. Finally in the last section he discusses the importance of 
preaching as the essence of pastoral care. He begins by discussing the 
closing scene from the Gospel of John when Jesus tells Peter to “Feed 
my sheep.” Preaching is the priestly duty because through it, Maurice 
says, “we feed the sheep of the Lord” particularly with regard to right 
living and holy doctrine. Then in discussing a verse from Isaiah 40 
“you who tell good tidings to Sion,” he adds, “It is not right to refrain 
from preaching the truth on account of the threats of wrongdoers. The 
‘high mountain’ is the holy living of the preacher, ‘Sion and Jerusalem’ 
are the Church, or any Christian soul.” And then he concludes with 
the words of Paul to Timothy “Preach the word, dwelling upon it in 
season and out of season... with all the patience of a teacher.”” 

What follows in this sermon collection then is essentially catechesis 
directed first to the clergy and then to the laity. Maurice begins with a 
sermon on the Credo, followed by a sermon on the Pater Noster and 
then 64 additional sermons that cover the Christian year and include 
basic teaching on the vices and virtues, the sacraments and other theo- 
logical and moral teachings, drawing as he does from patristic and 
Victorine sources. For example, in his sermon for the second Sunday 
after Easter, the theme of the sermon is the Good Shepherd and Mau- 
rice contrasts, in very basic terms, the difference between the Good 
Shepherd who commands men to live a life of virtue, humility, charity 
and the like, and the wolf who commands people to follow vices such 
as pride, envy, gluttony, drunkenness and lechery.? Another example 
is one of his Pentecost sermons were Maurice tells his hearers that 
they need to practice forgiveness if they hope to receive forgiveness 


" Robson, Maurice de Sully, p. 55. 
? Robson, Maurice de Sully, p. 58. 
? Robson, Maurice de Sully, pp. 120-122. 
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from God the Father. He then explains exactly what this forgiveness 
involves—not judging others and forgiving those who do evil against 
us—following the model of Christ.'* Also there is the sermon for the 
first Sunday in Lent where Maurice instructs his audience about the 
proper confession of sin and the meaning of penance. He discusses 
the proper way to fast, and the temptations that will come during the 
Lenten fast, similar to those experienced by Jesus when the devil came 
and tempted him in the wilderness. Maurice’s sermons are filled with 
this sort of basic catechetical instruction connected with the liturgical 
cycle. It is instruction that usually comes at the end of the sermon after 
he has taken his audience through a brief explanation of the reading 
for that particular day. And for the years just before the explosion of 
summae on such topics as the art of preaching and the sacraments, 
when the average priest would have had much difficulty obtaining or 
even understanding such advanced works, a simple model sermon col- 
lection such as the one produced by Maurice served, in a sense, as an 
instructional manual for pastoral care through preaching. 

Later in the twelfth century, Alan of Lille (d. 1202/1203) is an even 
better example of a transitional figure in the art of preaching and 
pastoral care.'° With Alan of Lille, we have someone who essentially 
took the scholastic style of preaching and simplified it, making the 
focus of the sermon more in keeping with the pastoral and catecheti- 
cal needs of Paris or southern France in the late twelfth century. In 
his Art of Preaching, written in 1199, after he had spent more than a 
decade teaching in southern France and presumably fighting against 
the Cathars and Waldensians, he develops the rhetorical method of 
sermon preparation, learned in the schools, and gives it something of 
a pastoral twist, reflecting clearly the concern on the part of the Paris 
scholastics to instruct the clergy, in turn, to instruct laity. The sermon 
for Alan was not simply a scholastic tool; rather, it was what it had 
always been, a pastoral tool. And in all of this, certainly he is anticipat- 
ing the pastoral work of the friars. His work was a substantial effort to 
develop a rhetorical method of sermon preparation—a method which 
would be the basis for the rapid development of the ars praedicandi 


14 Robson, Maurice de Sully, pp. 140-141. 

1 Robson, Maurice de Sully, pp. 98-100. 

16 For a good survey of Alan's life and works, see Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny, Alain de 
Lille, Textes inédits, avec une introduction sur sa vie et ses œuvres. (Paris, 1965). 
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in the early years of the thirteenth century and beyond." Alan’s defi- 
nition of preaching is well known: “an open and public instruction 
on behavior and belief (fides) serving the information of men, grow- 
ing from the path of reason and from the fountain of authority.”" 
In describing the forma praedicandi, Alan suggested that the sermon 
be based on a text (usually liturgical) from the Gospels or Epistles of 
Paul. The sermon should then develop around the theme of the chosen 
text and be defended using either patristic authorities or even pagan 
authors as Paul did on occasion “because he will make a good point 
if he provides a fresh illumination by such as skillful juxtaposition.” 
Finally, the preacher ought to use familiar examples in order to help 
the people remember the points of the sermon. All of this was stan- 
dard scholastic sermonic form. But Alan was not just concerned with 
form; he was also concerned with content. He writes, 


By means of what is called preaching, that is instruction in matters of 
faith and behavior, two parts of theology understood: the rational which 
pertains to divine knowledge and the moral which offers instruction 
in how to behave; for preaching sometimes instructs in divinity and at 
other times in morality.” 


And the stated purpose of preaching, for Alan, was the “forming of 
men."? He instructs preachers that they should avoid theatrics, that 
they should be more concerned with moving hearts than impressing 
men. He writes, 


7 James J. Murphy, “Ars Praedicandi” in Rhetoric in the Middle Ages: A History of 
Rhetorical Theory from Saint Augustine to the Renaissance, (Berkeley, 1974), p. 303. 
The Latin text of Alan’s Summa de arte praedicatoria is in Migne, Patrologia cursus 
completus, series latina, (hereafter PL) vol. 210, cols 109-198. An English translation 
is available in G.R. Evans, trans., The Art of Preaching (Kalamazoo, 1981). With some 
minor changes, I follow Evans in her translation. 

55 Migne, PL 210:111C: “Praedicatio est, manifesta et publica instructio moram et 
fidei, informationi hominum deserviens, ex rationum semita, et auctoritatum fonte 
proveniens.” 

? Migne, PL 210:114C: “quia elegantem habebit locum, si callida verbum junctura 
reddiderit novum." 

20 Migne, PL 210:112B: “Per hoc quod praedicatio dicitur, morum et fidei instruc- 
tio, insinnantur duae partes theologiae: rationalis, quae divinis scientiam prosequitur; 
et moralis, quae morum instructionem pollicetur: praedicatio enim nunc in divinis 
instruit, nunc in moribus." This formula was typical of the circle of Peter the Chanter. 
See Baldwin, Masters, Princes and Merchants, vol. 1, p. 49. 

21 Migne, PL 210:112B: “Per hoc quod sequitur: informationi hominum deserviens, 
significatur causa finalis, sive utilitas praedicationis." 
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There should be some weight in the thought of a good sermon, so that it 
may move the souls of its hearers (stir them to tears), stir up the mind 
and encourage contrition, rain down doctrines, thunder forth admoni- 
tions, soothe with praises, and so in every way work for the good of 
those near us.” 


And a little later in this same section he says that the sermon is “com- 
posed to form his souls (eorum animi),” that is the souls under the 
preacher’s care “so that they may concentrate, not on who is speaking 
to them, but on what he is saying.”” 

In subsequent sermons, or what are really examples of what to 
preach, Alan covers the basic content of preaching in some detail. 
Different from the liturgical structure of Maurice, Alain discusses, in 
systematic fashion, the vices of gluttony, lust and fornication (all in 
separate sermons), avarice, sloth, envy, anger and pride. He discusses 
the commandments in general terms, the rewards of heaven and the 
fear of future judgment, joy, patience, obedience, perseverance, love, 
mercy, on loving one’s neighbor and the like. He has sermons on the 
cardinal virtues such as fortitude, prudence, justice and temperance. 
He has a sermon on confession, almsgiving, fasting. And for each of 
these examples, Alain offers, in a sense, a scholastic treatment in ser- 
monic form. In other words, in each case he not only breaks down the 
theological meaning of these various doctrines or behaviors, he offers 
illustrations, exempla, patristic authorities—all designed to be used by 
the preacher to communicate these central points to the laity and all 
with the purpose being the formation of souls. For Alain of Lille, there 
is no question that one of the most fundamental duties of the cura ani- 
marum was preaching. In fact, in the opening lines of this work, using 
the image of Jacob’s Ladder in Genesis 28, Alain says that preaching is 
the highest rung on the ladder of assent from the “beginning of faith 
to the full development of the perfect man." 

There is little doubt that Alan's opinions about preaching stemmed 
from the context of his own work against the heretics in southern 


? Migne, PL 210:113B: In sententiis vero debet habere praedicatio pondus, ut vir- 
tute sententiarum animos auditorum emolliat, excitet mentem, pariat contritionem, 
compluat doctrinis, tonet minis, blandiatur promissis, et ita tota tendat ad utiliatem 
proximorum." 

^ Migne, PL 210:114A: “sed ut eorum animi informentur, et quod ipsi considerare 
non debent quis loquatur, sed quid." 

^ Migne, PL 210:111A: “Scala est profectus viri catholici, qui congeritur ab initio 
fidei, usque ad consummationem viri perfecti." 
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France. The need for clear and basic catechetical instruction along 
with the example of a pure moral life was a must if the Catholic faith 
was to defeat the threat of Catharism in the south. This preaching 
was especially focused on the sacrament of confession or penance. 
Following the scholastic concerns for greater self examination and a 
general raising of the moral sensitivities in the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, it is to be expected that Alain, and perhaps for 
other scholastic authors of pastoralia that parishioners be instructed 
on various behaviors (vices and virtues) and mainly the sacrament of 
penance rather than bothering too much with the theological intrica- 
cies of Baptism, the Eucharist and the like (though these were certainly 
important and do receive frequent mention in sermon literature of 
this period). But there is a sense in which only the sacrament of Pen- 
ance involves the subjective status of the recipient in terms of proper 
contrition, confession and satisfaction. 

In addition to Maurice de Sully and Alan of Lille, the sermon col- 
lection of Ralph Ardent offers an additional example of someone who 
understood preaching in the context of pastoral care, particularly as 
that preaching related to the laity. Ralph Ardent was an early thir- 
teenth-century preacher associated with the circle of Peter the Chanter 
in Paris. His works include an ethical treatise entitled Speculum Uni- 
versale which was an encyclopedia of moral theology or vices and vir- 
tues, and a collection of 202 Latin sermons divided into 3 liturgical 
cycles.” The function of Ralph Ardent's model sermon collection has 
some similarities (as well as differences) with those of Maurice de Sully 
and Alain of Lille. Both Maurice and Alain wrote their respective ser- 
mon books to be used by clergy for preaching to the laity. While Alain 
of Lille designed his book to be used by a wide audience,” initially 


* For the Speculum Universale, see B. Geyer, Radulfus Ardens und das Speculum 
Universale, in Theologische Quartalschrift XCIII (1911), pp. 63-89; Johannes Gründel, 
Das "Speculum Universale" des Radulfus Ardens, Mitteilungen des Grabmann-Insti- 
tuts der Universität München, v, (1961); Johannes Gründel, L'euvre encyclopédique 
de Raoul Ardent, le "Speculum Universale" in Cahiers d'histoire mondiale IX, no. 3 
(1966), pp. 553-70; Johannes Gründel, Die Lehre des Radulfus Ardens von den Ver- 
standestugenden auf dem Hintergrund Seiner Seelenlehre, Veróffentlichungen des 
Grabmann-Institutes, vol. 27, Munich, 1976. For his sermons, see Ronald Stansbury, 
“A Preliminary Manuscript Catalogue of the Sermon Collection by Ralph Ardent,” in 
Studi Medievali, 3rd Series (Spoleto, 2001) 875-895. 

?* Eighty-nine manuscripts of this work survive, forty-three of which were copied 
in the thirteenth century. See G. Raynaud de Lage, Alain de Lille, Poète du XIF siècle 
(Paris, 1951): 35, n. 74. 
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Ralph’s book was intended for use by a small group of clergy, perhaps 
in one church. 

In his Prologue to these sermons, Ralph indicated that one of his 
reasons for writing these sermons was for the instruction of the “sim- 
ple” in basic doctrine and morality, avoiding obscure allegory, the 
profundity of Scripture, and the burden of sermons." The scholastic 
and moral reformers of this period often argued that the rhetoric of 
a sermon could inhibit listeners from growing in their knowledge of 
the Christian faith. Yet the scholastic sermon, in its university context, 
often contained such exhibitions of theological and exegetical prowess. 
As the scholastic sermon moved out of the classroom and into the par- 
ishes, the problem all these masters faced was bringing their learning 
to the level of the uneducated laity. Ralph Ardent’s sermons attempted 
this shift from a university context, to the practical instruction of the 
laity. In short, Ralph makes it clear in his prologue that these sermons 
were catechetical in nature; they performed an important function in 
the local church by providing basic doctrinal and moral teaching for 
the laity. 

We have already seen from both Maurice and Alain of Lille’s ser- 
mons that the sources of doctrinal and moral teaching were the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed along with the car- 
dinal virtues and capital vices and the sacraments, particularly the 
sacrament of penance. Ralph Ardent’s sermon book contains all these 
basic doctrinal and moral teachings. However because his sermons are 
liturgical (like Maurice’s sermons), the content is driven by the lection- 
ary reading for the day. This means that doctrinal and moral topics are 
scattered throughout the collection and not arranged systematically as 
in the case of Alain’s sermons. For example, themes such as penance, 
contrition, confession and satisfaction are connected especially to the 
Lenten series; but one can also find these topics in the Advent sermons 
and in many of the Sanctoral sermons. In his sermon for the Fourth 
Sunday after Epiphany, Ralph discussed at some length all of the Ten 
Commandments; but individually one can find many sermons that 


7 Oxford, Lincoln Col., ms. 116, fol. 3: “Quoniam vero cum precipui meriti sit 
indoctos erudire, qui doctrinam erudicionis per scripturam ad posteros transmit- 
tunt, et post mortem videntur docendo promereri. Hiis itaque causis compulsus, 
postulacioni fratrum nostrorum acquievi. Quoniam autem ob utilitatem simplicium 
omeliunculas istas composui, obscuritatem allegoriarum, profunditatem scripturarum 
oneraque sermonum evitare curavi pro posse meo, in universis requirens moralitatem, 
utpote vite homini necessariorem.” 
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address more specifically such issues as idolatry, fraud, the Sabbath, 
honoring parents, murder, theft and the like. The cardinal virtues are 
also addressed in many sermons throughout this collection. He exam- 
ined the virtue of prudence in his sermons on the third Sunday after 
Epiphany and the First Sunday after Ascension. Fortitude or courage 
is sprinkled throughout many sermons, particularly in the Sanctoral. 
Modesty is addressed in the Fourth Sunday in Advent and almsgiv- 
ing is the topic for the sermon on St. Laurence. Various vices are also 
addressed. In his sermon for the Third Sunday after Easter, he wrote 
that some of the cardinal desires were “boastfulness, drunkenness, lust, 
pleasure, cupidity, vainglory and other such vices.”** Some of these 
vices he even associated with demonic possession.” 

More specialized doctrinal issues are also discussed; but Ralph 
Ardent does so in such a way that the laity can understand the basic 
concepts of Christian doctrine. For example, in his sermon for the 
Supper of the Lord (Coena Domini) Ralph explained the Eucharist and 
the meaning of the Sacraments: “When the priest elevates the host, 
and especially makes the sign of the cross, he presents Christ elevated 
on the cross.”*° Following the text of 1 Corinthians 2, Ralph provides 
step by step instruction about the abuse of the sacrament, its form, 
how one approaches the altar and what sort of judgment might come 
to those who approach the sacrament in an unworthy fashion.” He 
instructed his audience that before approaching the alter, they should 
abstain from what he called “middle” or imperfect good works such 
as lovemaking, worldly business or even repaying a debt.? Ralph was 
also concerned about the frequency of communion. In his sermon for 


?^ Migne, PL 155, col. 1877D: “In quibus ostendit, fratres mei, a quibus abstinere 
debeamus, et quare, et qualiter. A quibus? a carnalibus desideriis, id est a gloriositate, a 
vinolentia, a luxuria, a voluptate, a cupiditate, a vana gloria, et a caeteris vitiis, quibus 
carnales delectantur, et quibus delectando carnales efficiuntur." 

? Migne, PL 155, col. 1809C: "Multi quippe sunt hodie, qui propter turpitudinem 
criminum a daemone possidentur. Hic a spiritu luxuriae, ille a spiritu avaritiae, alter 
a spiritu superbiae." 

* Migne, PL 155, col. 1836B: “Quando enim sacerdos elevat hostiam, et ei imprimit 
crucis signum, elevationem Christi in cruce repraesentat." 

31 Migne, PL 155, col. 1833C-D: “In prima reprehendit Apostolus Corinthios de 
abusione sacramenti altaris. In secunda tradit formam illius sacramenti. In tertia 
demonstrat quomodo ad illud accedere debeamus. In quarta ostendit quid indigne 
accedentes mereantur." 

? Migne, PL 155, col. 1837B: “A quibusdam etiam mediis et imperfectis bonis 
abstineat, ut a complexu etiam legitimae uxoris, a causarum etiam justarum negotiis, 
a justa etiam repetitione debitorum." 
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Easter he wrote that Christians in the early church took communion 
more frequently; but that now some, out of negligence, receive the 
Eucharist only three times a year: Christmas, Easter and Pentecost. He 
also lamented about a “grave evil that has arisen, where scarcely once 
a year some are able to take communion worthily."? 

Many other doctrinal points are covered in these sermons. The 
Advent sermons, and particularly the four sermons for Christmas, 
explained the nature of Christ, the Virgin Birth and various christo- 
logical topics. Keeping to his plan not to burden the sermons for his 
readers, he is careful to keep his comments short. When he addressed 
the question of original sin in his sermon for the Ninth Sunday after 
Trinity, he wrote: 


Adam is said to be the old man. His oldness is that corruption and weak- 
ness which he incurred when he sinned, which is called weakness of 
nature, or torment of flesh or proclivity to sin. This is original sin. For 
this is said to be the sin of sins, because through it, in a real sense, we 


sin.** 


He followed this comment with an explanation of how original sin is 
removed through faith and baptism, and how the sinner is returned 
to a state of innocence.? But this is the extent of the discussion—the 
instruction is basic and concise. Like the sermons of Maurice de Sully 
and Alain of Lille, the sermons in this collection cover all the cen- 
tral doctrines of faith, cardinal virtues and capital vices. The sermons, 
though products of the scholastic movement, helped preachers create 
sermons which were rich in the fundamentals of Catholic belief and 


5 Migne, PL 155, col. 1851A: “Unde et in primitiva Ecclesia, universi Christiani, 
singulis Dominicis diebus solebant communicare. Sed quia quidam negligenter 
accedebant, postea pro eucharistia panem benedictum statuerunt dari, et saltem ter 
in anno, in Natali, in Pascha, in Pentecosten communicari. Sed nunc, fratres, adeo 
excrevit iniquitas, quod vix semel in anno quidam digne valeant communicare." Alain 
of Lille made a similar comment in his Art of Preaching, ch. 31, PL 210, col. 173A: “Sed 
hodie invaluit, ut vix laicus vel clericus semel confiteatur in anno, et dum confitetur, 
timendum est ne confiteatur, potius ut satisfaciat consuetudini, quam ex contritione 
animi." 

* Migne, PL 155, col. 2085C: “Dicitur igitur Adam vetus homo. Vetustas ejus est 
illa corruptio et infirmitas quam peccando incurrit: quae languor naturae, sive stimu- 
lus carnis, sive pronitas ad peccandum vocatur. Haec est originale peccatum. Hoc 
etiam peccans peccatum dicitur, quia per eam, velimus nolimus, peccamus." 

3 Migne, PL 155, col. 2085C: "Omnes igitur sicut nascimur ex corrupta massa 
Adae, ita nascimur ex corrupto corrupti, ex vetere veteres; sed per gratiam novi homi- 
nis Christi renovamur, dum in fide et baptismo ejus originale peccatum nobis dimit- 
titur, et innocentia nobis confertur." 
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practice, and structured in such a way that they could be used at a 
moment’s notice. 

Pastoralia, as Leonard Boyle defined it, is “any and every manual, 
aid or technique, from an Episcopal directive to a mnemonic of the 
seven deadly sins, that would allow a priest the better to understand 
his office, to instruct his people, and to administer the sacraments, or, 
indeed, would in turn enable his people the readier to respond to his 
efforts in their behalf and to deepen their faith and practice. While 
Boyle has a point that, by this definition, there was “precious little” 
available to priests prior to the turn of the twelfth century, there was in 
fact a corpus of pastoralia available to priests, the quality of which was 
a subtle mixture of patristic themes in early scholastic form, arranged 
according to the liturgical year. These were the sermons themselves. 
Augustine, Gregory, the Church fathers in general, earlier medieval 
writers such as Hrabanus Maurus (819) or the sermon collection of 
Bede right up to Maurice de Sully, Alan of Lille, Ralph Ardent and 
the eve of Lateran Four—all of these books were readily available to 
priests who could use them. It is true that few works were specifically 
devoted to preaching and pastoral care; and except for Alain’s work 
there were no real summae for preaching such as one will find in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But on the other hand what bet- 
ter summa on preaching or pastoral care than a liturgical collection of 
sermons (a model sermon collection) that covered the basic tenants of 
the Christian faith written to both the clergy and laity? The preachers 
and scholastic masters built on this rich patristic theological and moral 
tradition, translating it to the laity using the tools they had developed 
in the early scholastic environment of the late twelfth century. 

It may be worth mentioning one additional example of this pas- 
toral preaching at the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In 
his Historia Occidentalis, written sometime around 1225, Jacques de 
Vitry (d. 1240) offers a first-hand account of the state of the church 
at the turn of the century. And among other favorite subjects, he had 
more than a few comments about the preachers of his day. Offering a 
rather dim view of Paris, Jacques suggested that the city had become 
filled with masters who were more interested in lining their own pock- 
ets and increasing their own fame, than modeling the Christian life.*” 


6 Boyle, "Ihe Inter-Conciliar Period 1179-1215 and the Beginnings of Pastoral 
Manuals”, p. 46. 

? Jacques de Vitry, Historia occidentalis, ed. J.F. Hinnebusch, (Fribourg, 1972), pp. 
90-93. Jacques was not the only person to lament the state of the clergy. Gaurin of 
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Yet there were some exceptions to this rule. Most notably for Jacques 
was Fulk de Neuilly (d. 1202), who was an illiterate rural priest, so 
ashamed of his ignorance of scripture, that he decided to go to Paris 
and study theology.” In Paris, Fulk studied moral and practical theol- 
ogy with Peter the Chanter, whom Jacques described as a “rose in the 
midst of thorns" (rosa inter urticas). Fulk was a diligent student, writ- 
ing down the words of his teachers on wax tablets and frequently com- 
mitting them to memory. On Sundays he would return to his parish 
church in Neuilly where he would preach to the people what he had 
learned during the previous week. He was also invited to preach at the 
church of Saint-Séverin on the Left Bank of Paris as well as neighbor- 
ing churches around the city. For the first two years, his success was 
limited; but his perseverance paid off and from 1195 until his death in 
1202, Fulk's itinerant preaching ministry to prostitutes, to the poor, 
to clergy, and even to kings and princes won him wide acclaim: "the 
sound of his preaching went out into all Christendom, and the fame 
of his sanctity was known everywhere."? He was noted for performing 
many miracles and was even commissioned by Pope Innocent III to 
preach the Fourth Crusade. One of his sermons was delivered in the 
square of Champeaux where the crowds were so moved that they tore 
their clothes and prostrated themselves before him.” 

Unfortunately none of Fulk's sermons survive. One can presume 
however that he would have preached in the vernacular and with great 
passion. Jacques wrote that Fulk's appeal lay especially in his delivery 
and his zeal. Occasionally scholars would write down his words, but 
afterwards found that his words in written form lacked their original 
force." Fulk de Neuilly is a good representative of the ideal pastor- 


St. Victor, writing at the end of the twelfth century, laments that "the early defenders 
of the Church were martyred and tortured, those of today are have their feet washed, 
not in the blood of penance, but in carnal desires; they do not run to defend or preach 
the evangelical truth, but rather to rob the poor and blaspheme the name of God." 
From Paris, BN ms., lat., 14588 fol. 195, as quoted in Bourgain, La chaire francaise 
au XIIF siècle, p. 7. 

5 Jacques de Vitry, Historia occidentalis, p. 90. Also see Milton R. Gutsch, 
“A Twelfth-Century Preacher—Fulk of Neuilly," in The Crusades and Other Histori- 
cal Essays Presented to Dana C. Munro, ed. Louis J. Paetow (New York, 1928), pp. 
183-206. 

*? Jacques de Vitry, Historia occidentalis, p. 100: “In omnem autem christianorum 
terram exiuit sonus predicationis eius, et fama sanctitatis eius diuulgabatur ubique." 

© [bid., p. 95. 

41 Ibid., p. 100. 
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preacher of the late twelfth century—trained in the schools, and com- 
mitted to preaching and teaching the laity by word and example. In 
fact, Fulk set the example for many preachers such as Robert of Cour- 
son, Stephen Langton and even Jacques de Vitry himself.” He preached 
against all sorts of vices that plagued France in the late twelfth century: 
prostitution, clerical marriage, usury, avarice and the like.? Fulk even 
had the nerve to reproach King Richard I of England for his pride, 
greed and sensuality.“ Fulk’s preaching is a classic example of the kind 
of moral/catechical preaching to the laity that was at the heart of the 
cura animarum. 

For Maurice de Sully, Alain of Lille, Ralph Ardent and many other 
late twelfth- and early thirteenth-century preachers and pastors, what 
made a good minister was “a good life, a good reputation, and good 
preaching: any one of these without the others is not sufficient."^ 
There is here a subtle critique and a continual call for reform that 
one finds repeated again and again throughout the late Middle Ages: 
bishops and even parish priests were first and foremost supposed to 
be pastors whose job it was to shepherd the flock of God by word 
and example. And these early university masters like later reformers 
rarely restrained themselves from an opportunity to point out this 
contemporary fault. Ralph Ardent, for example, wrote, “Alas, what 
will I say of the laziness of our pastors? They despise the salvation of 
souls; they never leave of their rest, unless they are allured by the odor 
of money." ^ For Ralph Ardent pastors should be able to “preach not 
only in the village, but also in streets, not only to the crowds, but also 
to the individual person, not only to citizens, but also to pilgrims, to 
farmers and to travelers."^ 


2 Ibid., pp. 102-3. 

5 Gutsch, “A Twelfth Century Preacher,” p. 189 

^ Roger of Hovenden, Chronica, IV, 76-77 (Rolls series, 51), as cited in Gutsch, 
"A Twelfth Century Preacher,” p. 188. 

5 Migne, PL 155 col. 2035A: “Porro tria faciunt ministrum idoneum, bona vita, 
bona fama, bona praedicatio: quorum unum sine reliquis non sufficit." 

^* Migne, PL 155, col. 2052D: “Heu! quid dicam super pigritiam modernorum pas- 
torum, spernentes salutem animarum, de quiete sua nunquam exeunt, nisi forte trahat 
eos lucrum pecuniarum?" 

" Migne, PL 155, col. 1519D: “ut scilicet praedicetis non solum in villis, sed etiam 
in viis, non solum populis, sed etiam personis, non solum civibus, sed etiam peregri- 
nis, agricolis et viatoribus." 
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These twelfth- and early thirteenth-century masters were convinced 
that the meaning of the biblical text had deeply practical, moral and 
salvific implications for society at large. Richard of St. Victor recog- 
nized that the priest had a holy responsibility to practice his “cure.” 
In one of his sermons to priests he wrote, “Consider, dearest brothers, 
the divine office imposed on us. Consider the care, concern and labor 
of the priests. Consider the pious, but dangerous burden that has been 
imposed on us.”** He calls preachers to be faithful in their prophetic 
ministry. Why? Quoting Isaiah 18.2, Richard goes on to say that peo- 
ple in churches of his day are being “torn away from good and torn 
apart by evil."? People were being torn away, and ultimately damned 
by many diverse sins: arrogance, jealousy, anger, bitterness, avarice, 
gluttony, wealth, usury, rape, false testimony, perjury, homicide, con- 
cupiscence and other sins. How are these sins to be corrected? Rich- 
ard's answer is through preaching: "through your preaching you unite 
those people being torn apart by evil, you replant those being torn 
away from good."? Later he instructs the priests about how important 
it is for them to preach to the people on Sundays and Feast days. They 
need to follow the instructions of the Apostle Paul who wrote, “Preach 
the word, be urgent in season and out of season, convince, rebuke and 
exhort, be unfailing in patience and in teaching.”*! 

Richard's vision for the pastor/preacher is one that would be 
advanced by many in Paris at the turn of the century. Concerned 
as they were with the proper instruction and catechesis of the laity, 
preaching was, for all of these men, at the center of this art of arts, the 
cura animarum. By the early decades of the thirteenth century and 
well into the late Middle Ages, this new emphasis on popular preach- 
ing would become the norm. In his discussion of the Oculus Sacerdotis, 
Leonard Boyle suggested that its author, William of Pagula, under- 
stood the role of pastoral care in terms of the "three angles of confes- 
sional practice, sacramental theology and preaching matter...."*? The 


48 Richard of St. Victor, Sermo XXIII, in PL, 177, col. 941c: “Ecce, fratres charissimi, 
divinum nobis officium injunctum: ecce cura, sollicitudo laborque sacerdotum. Ecce 
pium, sed periculosum onus illis impositum." 

? Richard of St. Victor, Sermo XXIII, in PL, 177, col. 942B: “Convulsam a bono 
dilaceratam in malo." 

°° Richard of St. Victor, Sermo XXIII, in PL, 177, col. 942C: “per vestram praedica- 
tionem in malo dilaceratam coadunetis, et a bono convulsam replantetis." 

53 2 Tim. 4:2. 

? Leonard Boyle, “The ‘Oculus Sacerdotis? and Some Other Works of William of 
Pagula." in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, vol. 5 (1955), 84. 
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text was written around 1320 and it shows a continuum of sorts with 
the what we see in the early thirteenth century. Bishops, popes and 
councils would seek to enforce this practice among the clergy, and new 
preaching orders would be created and used solely for the purpose of 
preaching to the masses. 


CHAPTER THREE 


TEACHING THE CREED AND ARTICLES OF FAITH IN 
ENGLAND): 1215-1281 


Andrew Reeves 


Peter Biller’s pithy “1215 and all that” succinctly sums up the impor- 
tance—perceived and actual—of the Fourth Lateran Council to the 
cultural history of Western Europe. The Council's canons reflect a 
concern of the Church not only with a Crusade and administrative 
reform, but also, with the Council's twenty-first canon, Omnis utri- 
usque sexus, for every lay Christian to have at least a minimal partici- 
pation in the life of the Church. Just as important as Omnis utriusque 
sexus is Canon I, Firmiter, which lays out a brief description of the 
orthodox faith that every Christian must believe to be saved.’ Pope 
Innocent III desired moral reform, but it needed to rest upon a dog- 
matic foundation. 

With respect to England, the year 1281 is just as important as 1215. 
In 1281 Archbishop of Canterbury John Pecham convened a Lambeth 
council, whose ninth canon, Ignorantia sacerdotum, laid out a syllabus 
of what every parish priest was to teach his flock? It required that 
every priest provide a quarterly vernacular exposition of the Deca- 
logue, the works of mercy, the Vices and Virtues, the sacraments, and, 
first on the list, the Articles of Faith. From around the turn of the thir- 
teenth century, theologians and canonists had begun to think in terms 
of these Articles of Faith as the foundations of Christianity, taking the 


! Peter Biller, introduction to Handling Sin: Confession in the Middle Ages, ed. Peter 
Biller and A.J. Minnis (Rochester, NY, 1998), p. 30. 

? Canons of Fourth Lateran Council, in Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, trans. 
and ed. Norman P. Tanner (Washington, DC, 1990), pp. 230-71, cc. X, XXI. We 
should beware of anachronism when discussing "saving faith" in that the concept is, 
though Augustinian in inspiration, a product of Reformation thought and has little 
place in the dogmatic and moral theology of the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, the idea 
of faith as a necessary foundation of Christian life that must be perfected in love is 
perfectly congruent with most thinkers of the period under discussion here. 

> Councils and Synods, with other Documents Relating to the English Church, II: AD 
1205-1313, eds. F.M. Powicke and C.R. Cheney (Oxford, 1964), 2:900. 
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Articles to be the “irreducible essence of the Christian revelation.”* 
The Articles were usually associated with the Apostles’ Creed, which 
was almost universally understood to have been collectively written by 
the twelve Apostles since at least the fourth century.° 

Since its genesis, the Apostles’ Creed (along with the Nicene and 
Athanasian) has served as one of the foundations of Christian life in 
association with the sacrament of Baptism. In fourth-century Gaul, 
the Council of Arles required that baptized heretics be tested on the 
Creed, and the 506 council of Agde required it to be taught to cate- 
chumens.5 During the Carolingian period, many councils, synods, and 
episcopal letters presented the Creed (along with the Lord’s Prayer) as 
the foundational knowledge required of every believer.’ The Church in 
England of the Anglo-Saxon period followed that of Gaul in requiring 
knowledge of the Creed as the minimum required knowledge of the 
Christian.* As such, much of the catechesis discussed in the present 
essay was not new in the thirteenth century, but rather received new 
and stronger emphasis as the reform movement of the twelfth century 
gathered steam and culminated in the Lateran Council of 1215 and 
reforming drive of the following decades. 


* Joseph Goering, “Christ in Dominican Catechesis: The Articles of Faith,” in Christ 
Among the Medieval Dominicans: Representations of Christ in the Texts and Images 
of the Order of Preachers, eds. Kent Emery, Jr. and Joseph Wawrykow (Notre Dame, 
1998), pp. 127-138, p. 133 and passim. 

5 Jean-Paul Bouhot, “L’Origine Apostolique du Symbole au Moyen Age,” in Pensée, 
image et communication en Europe médiévale. A propos des stalles de Saint-Claude, ed. 
Pierre Lacroix (Besancon, 1993), pp. 159-60. The Creed itself had probably come into 
being as a melding of liturgical formulae and various regulae fidei by the end of the 
third century, and it achieved its “vulgate” form by the Carolingian period. Liuwe H. 
Westra, The Apostles’ Creed: Origin, History, and Some Early Commentaries (Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 2002), pp. 71-2. 

é Jean Longére, "L'enseignement du Credo: Conciles, synodes et canonistes 
mediévaux jusqu'au XIII* siècle,” Sacris Erudiri 32 (1991), 309-42, p. 310. 

? Rosamond McKitterick's The Frankish Church and Carolingian Reforms (London, 
1977) is still a good reference on the reform program of the Carolingian Church and 
those aspects of it that might be thought of as “catechetical.” More recently, Susan 
Keefe’s Water and the Word: Baptism and the Education of Clergy in the Carolin- 
gian Empire (Notre Dame, 2002) has a comprehensive account of those “catechetical” 
works meant for the education of clergy and instruction of believers that came about 
as a result of the Carolingian reform program. 

* Ælfric of Eynsham had an especially strong concern for ensuring that the Eng- 
lish laity received adequate religious instruction. See especially Milton McC. Gatch, 
Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon, England: Ælfric and Wulfstan (Toronto, 
1977), pp. 51-4. 
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The years following 1281’s Ignorantia sacerdotum saw a flood of 
documents based on its guidelines. By the eve of the Reformation, the 
pervasive distribution of devotional texts of all kinds and other evi- 
dence of the religious life of the laity testify to the success of Pecham’s 
program over the two and a half centuries that followed it.’ But the 
program of Ignorantia did not emerge fully formed from the Arch- 
bishop's brow. Indeed, to some extent he merely codified an ongo- 
ing effort. A great deal of evidence from the years between 1215 and 
1281 tells us how English laymen of various social classes would have 
received their instruction in the Creed and Articles of Faith. 

In requiring lay participation in religious life, both Lateran IV and 
the Council of Lambeth assumed that this participation would, by and 
large, be sacramental. England and Christendom as a whole had seen 
thriving lay religious participation in religious life before the period 
under discussion." Much of this participation had been what anthro- 
pologists might refer to as “cultic,” and it would continue to be so 
through the end of the Middle Ages. It was ordered around a series 
of rituals, including those seven that Hugh of St. Victor designated 
the Church's primary sacraments in the mid-twelfth century." Hugh, 
along with Peter Lombard, was one of the theologians whose writings 
would strongly influence the education system of the universities, the 
cathedral schools, and the mendicant studia over the course of the 
thirteenth century. Hugh discussed the sacraments as part of a triad 
of faith, the sacraments, and good works.’ For Hugh as for Lombard, 


? See, for example, Judith Shaw, "Ihe Influence of Canonical and Episcopal 
Reform on Popular Books of Instruction," in The Popular Literature of Medieval Eng- 
land, ed. Thomas J. Heffernan (Knoxville, 1985), p. 53, Leonard Boyle, O.P., “The 
Fourth Lateran Council and Manuals of Popular Theology," in The Popular Literature 
of Medieval England. Eamon Duffy’s The Stripping of the Altars: Traditional Religion 
in England, 1400-1580, 2nd ed. (New Haven, 2002), pp. 53-87 discusses the pastoral 
works produced under Pecham's reforms and their impact on parish life through the 
end of the Middle Ages. 

10 See, for example, Chapter 1 of Andrew Brown's Church and Society in Medieval 
England 1000-1500 (Basingstoke, 2003), in which he briefly discusses both the *Min- 
ster System,” devotion to the Saints, and /Elfric's reforms. Chapter 9 of Bartlett's Eng- 
land Under the Norman and Angevin Kings (Oxford, 2000), whose coverage reaches 
into the early years of the period under discussion here, gives a good discussion of 
religious life of the twelfth century. 

1 Joseph Goering, “The Changing Face of the Village Parish: The 13th century,” in 
Pathways to Medieval Peasants, ed. J.A. Raftis (Toronto, 1981), pp. 324-5. 

? Hugh of Saint-Victor, De sacramentis Christianae fidei, 1.9.8, Patrologia Latina 
(hereafter, PL) 176 Col. 328A, trans. as On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith (De 
Sacramentis) Roy J. Deferrari (Cambridge, MA, 1951). 
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faith was the “evidence of things that appear not."? It is an act both of 
affection and cognition, “beyond opinion and short of knowledge." "* It 
nevertheless requires a cognitive element, a knowledge of the object in 
which the believer trusts. Likewise, the Lombard noted that faith must 
be formed on the basis of certain known things.^ When they discuss 
whether or not the nature of faith in the Triune God was constant or 
changed between the Old and New Covenants, they also ask how much 
knowledge of the Christian faith the lay Christian, the simplex, needs 
to be saved. Lombard in particular asked the question of how much 
knowledge of the "articles contained in the Creed" is necessary—the 
commentaries on this section of the Sentences became the locus clas- 
sicus for discussions of the articles. 

Hugh of Saint-Victor, Peter Lombard, and the theologians to come 
after them in the later twelfth century discussed faith in the context of 
a Christian life centered on faith and morals. The reform movement 
of the twelfth century concentrated primarily on morals; this moral 
reform, however, required a foundation in faith, for right under- 
standing and right behavior to support one another. The beginning 
of the twelfth century had seen an increasing turn to discussion of 
the theory of the sacrament of penance in the Christian life. Both the 
pseudo-Augustinian De vera et falsa poenitentia and Peter Abelard's 
ethical writings of the early twelfth century place a strong emphasis 
on penitent's understanding of and regret for his sin, whether he is 
actually contrite.” To some extent, this emphasis was as old as the 


5 Hebr. 11:1 (Vulgate), quoted in Hugh of Saint-Victor, De sacramentis 1.10.2, PL 
176 Col. 330C, and Peter Lombard, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae, editio tertia ad 
fidem codicum antiquiorum restitute 3, d. 23, c. 7.1 (Grottaferrata, 1971). 

4 “supra opinionem et infra scientiam constitutam," Hugh of Saint-Victor, De sac- 
ramentis, 1.10.2., PL 176 Col. 330C. 

15 “Non potest esse de eo quod omnino ignoratur," Peter Lombard, 3 Sent. 24 c. 3.2. 

'© See, for example, Summa Hostiensis super titulis decretalium (Lyon, 1542), f. 4rb, 
Alexander of Hales, Summa theologica, p. 1072b, and Bonaventure, Commentarii in 
quatuor libros sententiarum in 3 Sent 23 c. 1.4, pg. 481a. I mention little of Aquinas 
in this essay because though the Angelic Doctor was active in his academic career 
during the period under discussion, his work was quite controversial, and he did not 
appear in the Dominican educational curriculum until well into the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Michéle Mulchahey, “First the Bow is Bent in Study..." Dominican Education 
Before 1350 (Toronto, 1998), 153-61. He did preach a series of Lenten collationes on 
the Creed in Naples in 1273, but for the most part these sermons circulated primarily 
as theological opuscula rather than as preaching material. Mulchahey, First the Bow, 

. 482-3. 
us Alexander Murray, "Confession Before 1215," Transactions of the Royal Histori- 
cal Society 6th Series 3 (1993), 62. 
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Christian faith—St. Paul agonized over his conflicting desires and St. 
Augustine of Hippo gave us the autobiography with his Confessions. 
Nevertheless, throughout much of the early Middle Ages, a thorough- 
going examination of conscience would have been confined to monks 
or the otherwise particularly devout. The moral-theological works of 
the later twelfth century, by contrast, apply this emphasis to all Chris- 
tians.'® Just as the Christian was required to understand whether his 
behavior was virtuous or sinful, he was also required to understand 
the faith that was necessary as a foundation of his Christian life. De 
vera et falsa poenitentia opens with the declaration that apart from a 
foundation of faith, “there is nothing which might be good.” In the 
early twelfth century Peter Abelard wrote on how ethics depend on 
mental disposition, and how penance comes from a “sorrow of the 
mind.” He also produced a short commentary on the Apostles’ Creed 
in which he argued that the Christian must not only know the words 
of the Creed, but also understand them, since “he who professes what 
he does not know is not far removed from a liar."?! 

If moral behavior depended upon a foundation of faith, faith also 
depended upon a humble spirit of obedience as much as on knowl- 
edge. By the closing decades of the twelfth century, theologians whose 
concerns were principally with practical morality dominated the theo- 
logical scene of the schools of Paris, and of these, Peter the Chanter 
was one of the most influential. He was a Parisian master and Chanter 
of Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris from 1183 until his death in 1197, 
and, through his students and colleagues from all over Latin Chris- 
tendom, he influenced the thought and practice of much of Western 
Europe.” Indeed, his emphasis on practical morality was probably 
a strong influence on Innocent IIT's program of moral reform that 


> «& DAE 


18 Murray's "Confession Before 1215" and Joseph Goering’s "Ihe Internal Forum 
and the Literature of Penance and Confession," Traditio 59 (2004), 175-227 discuss 
the origins of and carrying out of private confession in the years up to and then fol- 
lowing the Council. 

? “nihil est quod bonum sit," De vera et falsa penitentia, PL 40 Col. 1113. 

? “dolor animi," Peter Abelard's Ethics, ed. and trans. D.L. Luscombe (Oxford, 
1971), pp. 76, 88. 

?! “Non enim longe est a mendacio, qui quod nescit profitetur," Peter Abelard, 
Expositio symboli quod dicitur apostolorum, PL Col. 0620C-D. 

? John W. Baldwin, Masters, Princes, and Merchants: The Social Views of Peter the 
Chanter and his Circle (Princeton, 1970), esp. pp. 17-46. 
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found its expression in Lateran IV.” Pope Innocent III’s concern with 
heresy was that Christians correctly understand the faith. Almost as 
important was a humble spirit in which the believer submitted to 
the authority of the Church with the intent of believing what the 
Church believes. So when it came to his attention that certain lay- 
men were reading the Bible on their own in Metz, his approach was 
not to demand that these activities cease, but rather to counsel the 
local ecclesiastical authorities to make sure that the members of this 
Bible study were willing to submit to correction if necessary.“ As a 
canonist, Innocent IV stated that as long as a layman has this hum- 
ble spirit, even genuine error is excusable if it is not pertinaciously 
defended.” This humble submission required at least some knowl- 
edge of the Church's dogma, if not a thorough understanding of the 
complexities of Trinitarian metaphysics. Likewise, although pastoral 
manuals until the late thirteenth century largely deal with problems of 
sin and moral behavior, moral works usually contain a foundational 
discussion of the dogmatic bases of the Christian faith—the dogmatic 
and the moral function in tandem.” 


THE SOURCES 


Our principle source of evidence as to the reform program in England 
in the wake of the Fourth Lateran Council and its implementation 
comes from normative ecclesiastical legislation. The episcopal reform- 
ers who attended the Council, especially those Englishmen who did 
so, carried the reforming initiatives that had led up to and then been 
embodied in the council’s canons back to their home country. The 
English episcopate at the time was composed of a closely-knit group 


23 John W. Baldwin, “Paris et Rome en 1215: Les réforms du IV° concile de Latran,” 
Journal des Savants 1 (1997), 99-124. 

^ See Leonard Boyle, O.P., “Innocent III and Vernacular Versions of Scripture,” in 
The Bible in the Medieval World: Essays in Memory of Beryl Smalley, Studies in Church 
History 4, eds. Katherine Walsh and Diana Wood (Padstow, 1985), pp. 97-108. 

3 “Si aliquis...eam...falso opinatur ratione naturali motus...non est haereticus, 
nec peccat, dummodo hunc errorem suum non defendat, et hoc ipsum credit, quia 
credit ecclesiam sic credere," Innocent IV, Commentarii Innocentii Quarti Ponti. Max- 
imi super libros quinque decretalium (Frankfurt, 1570), p. 3. 

% Father Boyle in “Fourth Lateran Council,” 41, provides examples from Morton 
W. Bloomfield's and Bertrand-Georges Guyot's Inciptes of Latin Works on the Virtues 
and Vices (Cambridge, Mass., 1979), such as Alan of Lille's Ars fidei Catholica and 
Servasancto de Faventia's Liber de exemplis naturalibus contra curiosos, and others. 
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of men, many of whom shared the Lateran's zeal for reforming the 
Church and desired to undo both the spiritual and temporal damage 
caused by the civil war under King John and the interdict imposed 
on England between 1208 and 1213. In the thirteenth century, the 
diocesan synod became one of the chief tools by which the bishops 
promulgated the decisions of the Church as an institution." By the 
years just before the Fourth Lateran Council, in what Father Boyle 
called the "inter-conciliar period," we begin to see episcopal legislation 
on teaching the Creed appear with a fair degree of regularity.” Thir- 
teenth-century bishops had their legislation read out in their synods 
and in the convocation of rural deaneries, and their statutes were also 
issued in parchment booklets for broad distribution.? What we have 
of episcopal legislation only scratches the surface of what was present 
at the time, since most of these booklets never made it into codices 
and are thus lost. The three most influential sets of statutes through- 
out the century were those of Richard Poore, Walter Cantilupe, and 
Robert Grosseteste. Poore, like Langton, was a Lateran IV attendee, 
Bishop of Salisbury when he issued his statutes, and later Bishop of 
Durham. Grosseteste was Bishop of Lincoln from 1235 to 1253, a 
zealous reformer and all-around polymath. Walter of Cantilupe was 
Bishop of Worcester from 1236 to 1265 and came from a West Mid- 
lands aristocratic family that also produced Thomas Cantilupe, bishop 
and saint?! As Christopher Cheney argued, the extant manuscripts of 
episcopal constitutions, both issued on their own or as part of a synod, 
show enough cross fertilization and geographic distribution that they 
reflect the general tenor of episcopal policy in the provinces of both 
Canterbury and York.” As important as the statutes are the treatises 


? Christopher Cheney, English Synodalia of the 13th century (Oxford, 1968), pp. 
31-32. 

? Leonard Boyle, O.P., “The Inter-Conciliar Period 1179-1215," in Miscellanea 
Rolando Bandinelli Papa Alessandro III, ed. Filippo Liotta (Siena, 1986), pp. 45-56. 

? Cheney, English Synodalia, 46, Joseph Goering and D.S. Taylor, “The Summu- 
lae of Bishops Walter de Cantilupe (1240) and Peter Quinel (1287)," Speculum 67:3 
(1992), 576-94. 

? C.R. Cheney, “Statute-Making in the English Church in the Thirteenth Century,” 
in Medieval Texts and Studies (Oxford, 1973), pp. 138-57, p. 150. 

31 C.H. Lawrence, “Cantilupe, Walter de (c. 1195-1266),” Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004 <http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/ 
article/4571, accessed 31 Oct 2007». 

? Cheney, English Synodalia, p. 40. 
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that were often appended to them for instruction of local priests.” 
They usually contained the basics of both what the parish priest him- 
self needed to know and what he needed to teach to his parishioners. 
Bishops of Coventry and Lichfield Alexander Stavensby (1224-1238) 
and Roger Weseham (1245-1256), and bishop of Worcester Walter 
Cantilupe (1237-1266) all had tracts that circulated with their synodal 
statutes or independently.^ 

The period in question also saw the production of a great deal of 
other pastoral literature meant to bring the education of the cleric in 
line with the learning and dogma of the Church as an international 
institution.” At first there are manuals created on the proper admin- 
istration of the sacrament of penance.” Soon after, we see one of the 
first works designed to give a parish priest the basic command of what 
would be necessary for a more general program of catechesis—Rich- 
ard of Wetheringsett's summa Qui bene praesunt, a work outlining 
the Articles of Faith, the Decalogue, the Virtues and Vices, and the 
sacraments." Written sometime between 1215 and 1220, this work is 
extant in sixty-five complete and partial manuscripts.” Richard took 
much of his source material from the works of William de Montibus, 
an Englishman who taught in the schools of Paris in the 1170’s and 
returned to Lincoln in the 1180's.? The works of William de Montibus 
were school texts, which made little concession to the abilities or lack 
thereof of clergy further down the educational ladder.” Qui bene prae- 
sunt, by contrast, is simple and accessible enough that it can be read 


5 Cheney, English Synodalia, pp. 45-7. 

* Cantilupe's was originally thought to have been lost, though Goering and Taylor 
have shown that it is the same tract as circulated with Bishop Peter Quinel's 1287 
Exeter statutes. Goering and Taylor, “Summula,” pp. 576-91. Weseham’s Instituta are 
published in Appendix 2 of Cheney's English Synodalia. 

3 Goering, “Parish,” pp. 328-9. 

3% Boyle, “Fourth Lateran Council,” p. 34. Among these works are Thomas of Chob- 
ham’s Summa confessorum and Robert of Flamborough’s Penitentiale. 

? Joseph Goering, “The Summa ‘Qui bene presunt’ and its Author,” in Literature 
and Religion in the Later Middle Ages: Philological Studies in Honor of Siegfried Wen- 
zel, eds. Richard G. Newhuaser and John A. Alford (New York, 1994), pp. 144-5. 

38 Goering, “Qui bene presunt,” p. 153. Greti Dunkova-Bruun and Joseph Goering, 
Unpublished list of Qui bene praesunt manuscripts. I want to express my thanks to 
Drs. Dunkova-Bruun and Goering for allowing me access to their ongoing work on 
their edition of Qui bene praesunt. 

? Joseph Goering, William de Montibus (c. 1140-1213): The Schools and Literature 
of Pastoral Care (Toronto, 1992), p. 13. 

? Goering, William de Montibus, p. 69. 
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with even a rudimentary Latin education. It possibly influenced Rob- 
ert Grosseteste’s pastoralia and remained popular in England through 
the end of the Middle Ages.“ 

The layman received the Church's teaching primarily from preach- 
ing. Just before and during the period under discussion, preaching and 
the sermon were both undergoing a transformation. Throughout late 
antiquity and the early and central Middle Ages, most preaching was 
in homilies, lengthy exegeses on a passage of scripture. In the past, it 
has been argued that by the Carolingian period homilies were used 
primarily for monastic devotional reading rather than preaching, but 
the last generation of scholarship has shown a broad distribution of 
catechetical materials throughout the Carolingian period, so laymen 
might have received a rather thorough catechesis.” In Anglo-Saxon 
England, already precocious for use of the vernacular in literature, the 
extant vernacular homilies seem to demonstrate fairly regular preach- 
ing to the laity. 

The turn of the thirteenth century saw a largely demand-driven 
preaching revival and a new style of preaching, the sermo moder- 
nus.? In contrast to the earlier, more exegetical homily, the preacher 
would usually take a single line of text, usually drawn from scripture, 
as the thema and basis of the sermon. He would elaborate the thema 
by means of “dilation,” which could be an exposition on the various 
senses of a word or idea found in the text, giving their metaphorical 
senses or linking them with other passages of scripture, or fleshing 
out the arguments being made with a triad of rationes, exempla, and 
auctoritates." 

In addition to normative sources that provide evidence of what a 
parish priest or visiting friar was to teach an English layman, one can 
look to both vernacular devotional literature and narrative sources. 


4 Goering, “Qui bene praesunt," p. 143. 

? Jean Longére, La prédication médiévale (Paris, 1983), pp. 35-54 gives a good 
overview of Carolingian homiliaries and preaching practices. See also Gatch, Preaching 
and Theology, p. 35. Both McKitterick and Zink argued that the Carolingian homilies 
may have been used for preaching to laymen and women. Susan Keefe's Water and 
the Word, esp. pp. 143-55 shows a broad distribution of sermons for use in baptismal 
ordines, which demonstrates something of an availability of the basics of Christian 
doctrine to priests if not their parishioners. 

5 Richard A. and Mary Rouse, Preachers, Florilegia and Sermons: Studies on the 
Manipulus florum of Thomas of Ireland (Toronto, 1979), p. 44. 

^ Nicole Bériou, L'avénement des maitres de la Parole (Paris, 1998), pp. 134-139, 
Mulchahey, First the Bow, pp. 404-5. 
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From the middle of the thirteenth century onward, one starts to see 
Anglo-Norman works of religious instruction similar to the Latin 
pastoral manuals.* Who they had as their ultimate audience is often 
ambiguous, though they often seem to have been targeted at both pious 
lay aristocrats and clergy. Romances and hagiographies can also get us 
closer to what might have been the state of religious education at the 
time. While these texts are quite obviously fantastical, they nonetheless 
can be a window onto what the writer (and presumably the audience) 
would have thought normal. 


EVIDENCE OF INSTRUCTION FROM THE SOURCES 


What do the extant sources show us about how the Creed and Articles 
of Faith were taught? At least ideally, the primary responsibility for 
teaching the Creed fell on parents, godparents, and priests. Like Hugh 
of St. Victor, Peter the Chanter associated faith with the sacrament of 
baptism, and like theologians going back to St. Augustine of Hippo, 
the faith associated with Baptism was twofold—in the first place, the 
faith of the community provided the saving grace to free the infant 
from original sin, and secondly, once the child was of age, he or she 
was required to profess Christian faith in those points of knowledge, 
those articles of faith required of every believer. The Chanter placed 
the onus for teaching the child the Apostles’ Creed upon the parents 
and godparents. The godparents should not just teach the Creed to the 
child “like a girl teaches a parrot or magpie to speak,” but rather, the 
child and parents must know and comprehend the Creed’s meaning." 
When the Chanter wrote of confession, he argued that a sinner's con- 
trition, based on an understanding of his guilt and its consequences, is 
necessary for penance.** The same belief in an underlying comprehen- 


^ See especially Mary Dominica Legge, Anglo-Norman Literature and its Back- 
ground (Oxford, 1963), p. 206 ff. and Matthias Hessenauer, La Lumiére as lais: Pierre 
de Peckhams Vermittlung scholastischer Theologie (Wiesbaden, 1989), pp. 173-88. 

^ John Van Engen's “Faith as a Concept of Order in Medieval Christendom” 
in Belief in History: Innovative Approaches to European and American Religion, ed. 
Thomas Kselman (Notre Dame, 1991), pp. 19-67 deals extensively with this question, 
particularly pp. 24-25. 

^ “sicut puella docet gabionem uel picam loqui," Peter the Chanter, Summa de 
sacramentis et animae consiliis, ed. Jean Albert Dugauquier (Louvain, 1954), 3:501. 

8 Baldwin, Peter the Chanter, p. 50. 
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sion of the faith lies in his insistence that dogma be not just mouthed, 
but understood. 

Richard Poore’s Salisbury statutes dating to sometime between 1217 
and 1219 enjoin parents to instruct their children in such matters, 
“to the extent that God shall inspire them,” which is the same phrase 
he uses instructing priests to teach their parishioners the Articles of 
Faith.” Indeed, Bishop Poore’s statutes assume that parents should be 
teaching their children the Creed, saying that priests should admonish 
negligent parents that they give their children religious instruction. 
The Anglo-Norman Manuel des pechez indicates that godparents are 
sinning if they neglect to give religious instruction to their children.” 
William de Montibus presents as one of the “errors of the laity” the 
belief that it is not necessarily a sin for godparents to neglect teaching 
the Creed.”! 

In narrative sources, mothers often teach children the Creed. For 
example, in Chrétien de Troyes’s Perceval, in the famous episode when 
young Perceval first encounters a knight and thinks him an angel, he 
quickly recites “his entire Creed that his mother had taught him."? 
Moreover, Perceval’s mother did not just teach him the creeds, but 
also taught him a detailed description of the events of the passion.” 
Saints’ lives as well show us that religious education began at home. 
In his life of St. Edmund of Abingdon, Matthew Paris writes that the 
future bishop received the “love and fear of Christ” along with his 
mother's milk.*^ Both accounts reflect that the narrator assumed (and 
almost certainly expected his audience to assume) that the primary 
locus of religious teaching was the home. Even in the case of a bishop- 
saint whose Parisian education the hagiographer emphasizes, the first 
education he received was from his mother.” Indeed, scholars have 
recently paid increased attention to the role of women and household 


2 "prout Deus eis inspiraverit,” Councils and Synods, 1:61. Cf. canons 3 and 5. 

5 Émile Jules Francois Arnould, Le manuel des péchés: étude de littérature religieuse 
anglo-normande (XII siècle) (Paris, 1940), p. 75. 

* William de Montibus, Errorum eliminatio, ed. Joseph Goering in William de 
Montibus, p. 156. 

52 "trestoute sa creance...Que sa mere apris li avoit," Chrétien de Troyes, Le Roman 
de Perceval ou le Conte du Graal, ed. William Roach (Geneva, 1959), pp. 156-8. 

*5 Joseph Goering, “Religious Instruction for and by the Laity,” forthcoming. 

* Matthew Paris, Vita Sancti Edmundi, ed. C.H. Lawrence in St. Edmund of Abing- 
don: A Study in Hagiography and History (Oxford, 1960), p. 223. 

5 The hagiographies of the two other bishop saints from the period under discus- 
sion, Richard Wych and Thomas Cantilupe mention little of their childhood apart 
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in religious education, as when, for example, a series of conferences in 
the 1990’s on women and Christianity which started out to look at the 
androcentric nature of the faith eventually came to the conclusion that 
“much of...medieval Christianity actually occurred in the household 
rather than in church or another officially designated sacred space." 

It was often necessary for the priest to make up for gaps in the 
teaching of the bases of the Christian faith that "negligent" parents 
may have left. Stephen Langton's 1213 or 1214 diocesan statutes of 
Canterbury date to a few years before the Fourth Lateran Council, but 
demonstrate the reforming drive that animated many of the coun- 
cil's attendants, and, like many of the works discussed here, reflect 
the influence of Peter the Chanter's intellectual circle." Langton car- 
ried forward the Chanter's program as a Parisian master and himself 
attended the council? Langton's statutes urge that “Every priest be 
zealous that his parishioners learn [this], since every adult Christian 
should know the...Credo in Deum.” Indeed, throughout the cen- 
tury, bishops' statutes urge that all Christians know at least the Creed, 
the Paternoster, and the Ave Maria. Moreover, the systematizing of 
the seven sacraments and the articles of faith was fairly recent at the 
time of the English episcopal statutes? As such, even if the parents 
and godparents did their prescribed job of teaching their children the 
Creed, the priest would probably need to further instruct his parishio- 
ners (and himself be instructed in) the newer ways for the Church to 
articulate her dogma. 


THE PRIEST AND His EDUCATION 


What, then, was the priest’s level of knowledge? The parish priest’s 
knowledge would often be basic—Pope Boniface VIII's 1298 apos- 


from the traditional topoi of a piety exceeding that of their peers before describing 
their entry into school. Acta sanctorum, April, 1:278 C-D and October, 1:544 D. 

5€ Lisa M. Bitel, review of Household, Women, and Christianities in Late Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages (Brepols, 2005) on listserv The Medieval Review September 7, 
2007. 

Y Baldwin, Peter the Chanter, 1:317-18. 

* Riccardo Quinto, Stefano Langton e la tradizione delle sue opere (Münster, 1994), 2. 

5 Quia quilibet christianus adultus...Credo in deum scire debet, precipimus quod 
quilibet sacerdos parochianos suos ut hec addiscant studeat ammonere." Councils and 
Synods, 1:31. 

€ D.W. Robertson, “The Frequency of Preaching in 13th Century England,” Specu- 
lum 24:3 (1949), 379. 
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tolic constitution Cum ex eo, which provided the means for priests 
to get a university education, still lay decades in the future, and the 
seminary system did not come about until the Council of Trent.“ The 
priest would, ideally, be literate enough to read the text of the mass.” 
Innocent IV, writing as a canonist before he became Pope, said that 
if a priest were too poor to afford books to sufficiently advance his 
level of learning, then it would suffice to be able to carry out the mass 
and to know “a little more" than the layman.? The English episcopate 
required somewhat more of their clergy than the standards established 
by Lateran IV, as their reforming efforts tended to require more than 
the bare minimum.” 

The priest himself would get his instruction in a variety of manners, 
and only a fraction of his knowledge came from the written page. He 
may have had some access to larger pastoral manuals. Qui bene prae- 
sunt presents expositions of the Articles of Faith, the Paternoster, and 
the Decalogue, outlining what the priest needs to know explicitly and 
the layman implicitly. Its emphasis on the priest's required level of 
basic knowledge and its collection of similitudes for teaching the Arti- 
cles of Faith seem to indicate that it was prepared for a simple curate. 
In addition, although the vast majority of medieval English codices are 
of uncertain provenance, at least one manuscript of it can be traced to 
a parish church, that of Sompting in Sussex.9 Similar books, however, 
especially the summae, would often simply have been too expensive 
for a priest to afford; most would have been school texts. Never- 
theless, those clergy who were higher up on the ecclesiastical ladder 
would have been able to afford certain texts; if a vicar may have been 
lower on the social ladder, the parish rector was often substantially 
well off.” 


& See Leonard Boyle, O.P., “The Constitution ‘Cum ex eo’ of Boniface VIII,” Medi- 
eval Studies 24 (1962): pp. 263-302. 

$ Friedrich Wilhelm Oediger, Über die Bildung der Geistlichen im späten Mittel- 
alter (Leiden, 1953), p. 53. 

$ Oediger, Bildung der Geistlichen, p. 53. 

6 This was often the case with respect to confession. See, for example, Marion 
Gibbs and Jane Lang, Bishops and Reform 1215-1272 With a Special Reference to the 
Lateran Council of 1215 (Oxford, 1934), p. 123. 

& This codex is Cambridge Emanuel College 27. See N.R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of 
Great Britain: A List of Surviving Books, 2nd ed. (London, 1964), p. 223. 

6 Goering, William de Montibus, p. 86. 

* R.H. Hilton, A Medieval Society: The West Midlands at the end of the 13th century 
(Cambridge, 1983), pp. 62-3. 
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The priest would have learned how to carry out the Church’s sacra- 
ments by apprenticeship and likewise would have learned his ability to 
read through the mass in a psalm school or grammar school.® As for 
the dogmas of the faith, a bishop like Grosseteste would encourage his 
diocesan clergy to seek out instruction from those among their neigh- 
bors who might be better educated so that they could properly explain 
the scriptures to their parishioners.? The parish priest would often 
receive instructions from the archdeacon or rural dean. In thirteenth- 
century England, the archdeacon was an important link between the 
bishop and his clergy, providing both correction and remedial instruc- 
tion to a parish priest." Grosseteste made it a practice of having arch- 
deacons instruct his parochial clergy in his visitations.” His Templum 
Dei was probably a similar document to the other tractatus issued 
by the episcopate for their lower clergy, meant both to instruct and 
admonish the cleric. The first part of it discusses the Articles of Faith 
and the Virtues and Vices, and the second part contains discussions of 
confession, first dealing with those sins that might apply to laymen, and 
then to those sins that apply to clergy such as simony. The tract holds 
the Articles of Faith to be the foundation of the metaphorical temple 
of God, namely, the clergy.” Its discussion of the virtue of Knowledge 
notes that the layman must know the Apostles’ Creed, “at least in the 
mother tongue.”” That its latter part deals with those sins not likely 
to be encountered by a parish priest could indicate that it was meant 
for an archdeacon.” Its best manuscripts are in seven folios,” which 
would make it easy to carry as an unbound quire by an archdeacon 


8 Goering, “Parish,” p. 329. 

© Franco Morenzoni, Des Écoles aux paroisses: Thomas de Chobham et la promo- 
tion de la prédication au début du XIIF siécle (Paris, 1995), p. 184. 

” On the organization of the archdeaconry and deanery, see A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son, Diocesan Organization in the Middle Ages: Archdeacons and Rural Deans (Lon- 
don, 1944). A more up-to-date treatment can be found in Winston Black's “The 
Medieval Archdeacon in Canon Law, With a Case Study in the Diocese of Lincoln” 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Toronto, 2007). 

" Councils and Synods, 1:265. 

” Robert Grosseteste, Templum Dei, 3.1, eds. Joseph Goering and F.A.C. Mantello 
(Toronto, 1984). 

75 *Saltem in lingua materna," Grosseteste, Templum Dei, 10.3. 

^ Winston Black, “Grosseteste the Archdeacon and the Templum Dei” (Paper pre- 
sented at 40th International Congress on Medieval Studies, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo, MI, 6 May 2005). 

75 Black, “Grosseteste the Archdeacon.” 
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making his rounds. In at least one instance, we can be fairly certain it 
served as part of a collection of texts serving a parish church.”° 

In addition to Templum Dei, we have other extant tracts produced 
by bishops for the instruction of the parish priests. Roger Weseham’s 
Instituta instruct that the clergy of his diocese inform their parishion- 
ers of the faith, “not only in Latin, but rather in their own language." 
Walter Cantilupe’s summula deals principally with confession, but 
closes with an outline of the Articles of Faith and the instruction that 
in addition to teaching his flock to flee from sins, the parish priest 
must teach his parishioners the Articles of Faith and the Creed, “at 
least in his mother tongue." Robert Grosseteste’s statutes indicate 
that each priest should have “at least a simple understanding” of the 
faith as contained in the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds.” 

The priest in turn would instruct the children and adults of his 
diocese. Poore’s 1217 or 1219 statutes enjoin that archdeacons pro- 
vide parish priests with the basics of the Christian faith and that these 
priests then “frequently call boys together and teach or have taught 
one or two in the aforesaid” (ie. the Creed, and Paternoster).? This 
instruction is, as usual, to take place in the parishioners' native lan- 
guage. Grosseteste's statutes likewise order that the boys of the diocese 
be *diligently taught and know the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Ave Maria.”*' Instruction also occurred by way of the sacrament of 
penance. Peter des Roche's synodal statutes of 1224 command that 
when a priest is hearing confession, that he make sure that the peni- 
tent know “the Apostles’ Creed, at least in the mother tongue."*? So 
too do Grosseteste's statutes enjoin priests to make sure that when lay- 
men come to confession, they be “diligently examined" to see if they 
know the Creed, Paternoster, and Ave, and if they do not, then they 
are to be instructed in the same.9 Raymond of Pennafort's Summa de 
Paenitentia, written in 1224 or 1225, was one of the core texts serving 


7$ It shares Cambridge Emmanuel 27, mentioned above, with Qui bene praesunt. 
“non solum in ydiomate latino, immo in proprio ydiomate,” Weseham, Instituta, 


"saltem in lingua materna," Councils and Synods, 2:1076. 
? Councils and Synods, 1:268. 
"Pueros quoque frequenter convocent et unum vel duos instruant vel instrui faci- 
ant in predictis," Councils and Synods, 1:61. 

*! “Diligenter doceantur et sciant orationem dominicam, et symbolum, et saluta- 
tionem beate viriginis," Councils and Synods, 1:269. 

® Councils and Synods, 1:124. 

9$ Councils and Synods, 1:269. 
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in the training and use of the Order of Preachers.® It counsels the con- 
fessor to quiz the penitent to make sure he or she know the Creed, the 
Ave Maria, and the Paternoster before assigning penance.? In addi- 
tion, Thomas of Chobham’s Summa confessorum, which was his most 
influential work throughout the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, counsels that the when the confessor receives the penitent, 
he is to make sure that the person confessing is truly repentant and 
has a correct faith. If the penitent does not know the Lord’s Prayer 
and Creed, then he or she is to learn the two as quickly as possible 
before receiving further penance.*6 Everyone is to be asked whether 
"they know without subtlety and at least superficially those articles 
contained in the Creed."* Each article of the Creed is presented for 
the confessor to quiz the penitent. 


THE CREED AND ARTICLES OF FAITH VIA PREACHING 


Religious instruction also came from the pulpit. Richard of Wethering- 
sett’s Qui bene presunt states that the priests “labour in word and doc- 
trine,” frequently preaching the symbol of faith (ie. the Creed) and 
the twelve articles it contains.** William of Raleigh's Norwich statutes 
of 1240 or 1243 indicate that the priest is to expound on the Articles 
of Faith every Sunday.? Richard Wich's mid thirteenth-century Chi- 
chester statutes direct that "in preaching" priests frequently expound 
the Articles of Faith.? And the Lateran Council itself urged that Bish- 
ops provide their flocks with the “nourishment of God's Word” and 
that if they could not do so themselves, then they were to appoint 
men “mighty in word and deed" to do so.” And of course Pecham’s 


* Boyle, “Fourth Lateran Council,” p. 40, Mulchahey, First the Bow, p. 538. 

5 Raymond of Pennafort, Summa de paenitentia, eds. Xavier Ochoa and Aloisio 
Diez (Rome, 1976), p. 830. 

36 Thomas of Chobham, Summa confessorum, ed. F. Broomfield (Louvaine, 1968), 
p. 242. 

87 “si sciant saltem superficialiter illos articulos qui continentur in symbolo sine 
subtilitate," ibid., p. 243. 

$5 ] Tim. 5:17, quoted in Richard of Wetheringsett, Qui bene praesunt, British 
Library, Royal 9.A.IX, Fol. 18v. 

*' Councils and Synods, 1:346. 

? The statutes date from sometime between 1245 and 1252. Councils and Synods, 
1:455. 

?! Canons of Lateran IV, c. X. 
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1281 Ignorantia sacerdotum orders the priest to expound the articles 
quarterly, either himself or through the aid of another.” 

Our evidence on the Creed qua the Creed in the extant sermons of 
the thirteenth century is somewhat ambiguous. David d’Avray notes 
that extant sermons on the Creed and Articles of Faith by both the 
mendicant orders and by secular masters are fairly rare.? The extant 
collections of model sermons, however, are usually sermones moderni, 
and they represented the cutting edge of “mass media” at the time." 
In most cases, the sermon is an oral event, and its written exemplar 
or redaction represents at best an artifact of something that was once 
much more extensive. By the late twelfth century, there was at least an 
expectation that the priest would translate and explain the pericope.” 
These impromptu translations of the pericope or explanations of the 
basic doctrines of the Faith would have been far removed from the 
careful outlines and distinctiones seen in a model sermon. These would 
almost certainly not have been reported and redacted (as most repor- 
tationes were done in university towns or mendicant convents) and 
would rarely have come from a polished exemplar?* As such, much 
of this preaching, the sort described in works like Qui bene praesunt 
and the synodal statutes, when the priest "frequently expounds on the 
Creed and Articles of Faith" is lost to us. 

The epicenter of the preaching revival of the late twelfth century 
that had so many repercussions through the thirteenth was, of course, 
Paris. Not only the sermons of the friars, but also of secular masters 
and other clergy often were composed for and delivered to lay audi- 
ences in that city." These sermons were often redacted into models 
and enjoyed a broad circulation on both sides of the Channel. One 
producer of such sermons was Maurice de Sully, Bishop of Paris from 


? Councils and Synods, 2:900-1. 

5 D.L. d'Avray, The Preaching of the Friars: Sermons Diffused from Paris Before 
1300 (Oxford, 1985), p. 82. 

^! d'Avray, Preaching, pp. 3-4, 160-1. 

?^ A good example of this expectation can be seen in Gerald of Wales, Gemma 
ecclesiastica in Giraldi Cambrensis Opera Vol. II, ed. J.S. Brewer (London, 1862), pp. 
342-44 when he complains of poor translations of the pericope. These complaints 
would only have force if a decent translation of the pericope was an expectation. 

% See especially Bériou, L'avénement, pp. 74-131 and Louis Jacques Battailon, “Ser- 
mons rédigés, sermons réportés (XIII* siécle),” Medioevo e Rinascimento 3 (1989), 
69-86, and d’Avray, Preaching, pp. 97-8 for a discussion of the reportatio. 

?' See, for example, d'Avray, Preaching, p. 7. 
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1160 to 1196.” His sermon outlining the basics of the Apostle’s Creed 
circulated in manuscripts north of the Channel both in Latin and 
Anglo-Norman throughout the thirteenth century.? Four Anglo-Nor- 
man versions of this sermon from the thirteenth century are extant,” 
and nine manuscripts of his Latin sermon collections are in English 
collections. One manuscript of the Anglo-Norman translation of the 
sermons, Oxford Bodleian Ashmole 1280, may have been used for a 
priest exercising basic pastoral function.'? It contains Grosseteste's 
Templum Dei, a collection of exempla, a guide to celebration of the 
mass, and a collection of catechetical materials.” It is exactly the sort 
of materials that would provide the priest the necessary tools to make 
it through the sacraments as well as instruct his parishioners. It also 
reflects a concern with carrying out the program of the episcopate at 
large, as it contains a partial list of Bishop William Brewer's 1225 x 
1237 Exeter synodal statutes.’ The language of the sermons says little 
of their ultimate audience. Most model sermons and preaching aids 
were recorded in Latin, although the preaching would take place in the 
vernacular, with the sermons committed to memory to be drawn on 
during preaching.” As such, a priest or regular canon would probably 


° On the sermons and preaching of Maurice de Sully, see Jean Longére, “Mau- 
rice de Sully: l'évéque de Paris (1160-1196), le prédicateur," in Notre Dame de Paris. 
Une manifeste chrétien (1160-1230), ed. Michel Lemoine (Turnhout, 2004), pp. 27-68, 
especially pp. 45-68, and also Beata Spieralska, “Les sermons attribués à Maurice de 
Sully,” Medieval Sermon Studies 51 (2007), 95-8. 
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O 2 29. C.A. Robson, Maurice of Sully and the Medieval Vernacular Homily (Oxford, 
1952), pp. 63-5. 
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have had a command of Anglo-Norman that was better than his Latin 
and so he may have read and committed to memory the sermon in 
Anglo-Norman, and then preached it in English.'°° Thomas of Chob- 
ham probably intended his Summa de arte praedicandi for parochial 
clergy." In 1949, D.W. Robertson was optimistic about the amount of 
preaching that might have been received by the English parishioner." 

The parish priest would not be the only figure in the thirteenth cen- 
tury exercising the cure of souls. In the twelfth century and following, 
the Augustinian canons may have exercised pastoral care. While many 
(and perhaps most) English canons regular pursued the vita apostolica 
living in a cloistered existence, many communities, especially those with 
more modest endowments may have taken part in pastoral care of the 
laity.'? One such small foundation was that of the priory of Ashby in 
Northamptonshire in the diocese of Lincoln. Alexander, its prior from 
1195 to his death in 1208 or 1214 was fairly mobile throughout the 
shire and diocese, preaching both to cloistered religious and the laity.''? 


95 Michael Richter's Sprache und Gesellschaft im Mittlealter: Untersuchungen zur 
mündlichen Kommunikation in England von der Mitte des 11. bis zum beginn des 14. 
Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1979) has shown fairly conclusively that in spite of Anglo- 
Norman's status as the language of culture, the language most commonly employed in 
thirteenth-century England was English at all but the highest levels of society. Preach- 
ing especially would have taken place in English, as O'Carroll's work with the syntax 
of certain Latin sermons preached in England has shown. See Mary E. O'Carroll, A 
Thirteenth-Century Preacher' Handbook: Studies in MS Laud Misc. 511 (Toronto, 
1997), p. 163. 

107 Louis Jacques Bataillon, “Prédication des séculiers aux laïcs au XIII* siècle: de 
Thomas de Chobham à Ranulphe de la Houblonniére," Revue des sciences philoso- 
phiques et théologiques 73:3 (1990), 457-465, Franco Morenzoni, Écoles aux paroisses. 
Using Thomas's Summa de arte predicandi as evidence, however, is somewhat prob- 
lematic, as unlike his Summa confessorum, it survives in all of two manuscripts. It is 
nonetheless useful in that it at least reflects the attitudes in those men trained in the 
biblical moral school of Peter the Chanter who later brought these ideas to England. 
Moreover, Thomas was the subdean of Salisbury when Richard Poore produced his 
synodal statutes that had such far-reaching effects. Morenzoni, Écoles aux paroisses, 

. 165. 

Ps Robertson, "Frequency of Preaching." This optimism should perhaps be tem- 
pered, as rural parish priests were often at best semi-literate—the patristic writings in 
a homiliary might have been beyond their Latinity. The fourteentch-century Oculus 
sacerdotis, meant for the use of parish priests, says that a strong command of Latin 
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Clerical Education in Fourteenth-Century England," in The Fourteenth Century, eds. 
Paul E. Szarmach and Bernard S. Levy (Albany, 1977), p. 19. 
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Among his writings are two collections of sermons, possibly intended 
for a cleric with pastoral responsibilities whom he wished to encourage 
in his preaching.' These sermons enjoy a modest manuscript circula- 
tion in codices dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Among his sermons in these collections is one on the Apostles' Creed, 
whose preaching was customary on Trinity Sunday in Lincoln diocese. 
It was probably intended for clerics, since he preaches in terms of the 
theology of the faith as well as emphasizing the extreme usefulness of 
the Creed to clerics, and it ends with an exhortation to instruct the 
faithful."? Here is something similar to tractatus issued by bishops to 
their parish clergy by way of rural deans and archdeacons: the basics of 
the faith as understood by the schoolmen are presented to lesser clergy 
so that they may in turn present them to their own flocks. 

Besides the evidence of the writings of Augustinians like Alexander, 
there is other evidence of the Augustinian canons providing catecheti- 
cal preaching to the English laity. Of the manuscripts of sermons of 
Maurice de Sully circulating in England whose provenance can be 
ascertained, two of the Latin sermons on the Creed came from the 
libraries of Augustinian foundations.' Out of the four Anglo-Norman 
manuscripts of this sermon, the one that can be definitively traced to 
a medieval library comes from the Augustinian priory of Lanthony 
Secunda.' Likewise, of the few manuscripts of Qui bene praesunt 
whose mss can be traced, British Library Royal 7.A.IX came from the 
Augustinian foundation of Southwark." Six other copies of Qbp are 
known from catalogues to have been in the libraries of the Augustinian 
foundations of Leicester and Lanthony Secunda near Gloucester.''? The 
library of Leicester Abbey in particular seems to have owned a large 
number of works of pastoral literature—by the fifteenth century, this 
literature had come to occupy an entire lectern of the library." Given 
the scant records of the provenance of medieval English manuscripts, 


!! Morenzoni, introduction to Alexandri Essebiensis opera, p. xii. 

12 Alexander of Ashby, Alexandri Essebiensis opera, p. 381. 

13 These are Oxford, Bodleian Hatton 26 in the Augustinian priory of St. Thomas 
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Blessed Virgin Mary. 

114 Ker, Libraries, p. 112. 

15 Ker, Libraries, p. 180. 

"6 Teresa Webber and A.G. Watson, eds., The Libraries of the Augustinian Canons 
(London, 1998), pp. 75, 252, 271, 251-2. 

"7 Teresa Webber, “The Books of Leicester Abbey,” in Leicester Abbey, eds. Joanna 
Story, Jill Bourne, and Richard Buckley (Leicester, 2006), pp. 127-46, p. 131. 
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the placement of these manuscripts throughout Augustinian houses 
would seem to indicate that the order's canons were continuing to 
provide basic catechetical instruction to lay people throughout the 
thirteenth century. 


THE FRIARS AND THEIR PREACHING 


The most far-reaching development of pastoral care in the thirteenth 
century was the rise of the Friars Minor (Franciscans) and Preachers 
(Dominicans). Both orders combined a radical embrace of “apostolic 
poverty” with an active ministry in the secular world. The zeal of the 
orders’ founders fell on fertile ground, coinciding as it did with a desire 
on the part of both the papacy and episcopate to reform the church. In 
their reforming drives, bishops made good use of both orders. Peter 
des Roches brought the first Dominicans to England in 1221 and also 
provided support to the Franciscans.!? In 1224, he ordered that both 
Franciscans and Dominicans be allowed to hear confessions.'? Like- 
wise, Bishop Robert Bingham’s Salisbury statues issued between 1238 
and 1244 order the friars to be received “with all reverence” by local 
clergy.’”° By the middle of the thirteenth century, the mendicants were 
well established in England."' Although both orders were based in 
the towns, d'Avray has shown that their coverage extended through- 
out the countryside, providing supplemental pastoral care throughout 
England.'? 

A great deal of mendicant preaching was moral in character, but it 
also had a strong dogmatic component. The Order of Preachers was 
founded to combat heresy and thus held preaching of Christian ortho- 
doxy as one of its founding goals. Likewise, the Friars minor soon 
moved beyond simple moral exhortations into the realm of teaching 
the fundamentals of the faith. In such a way, both orders were made 


us Nicholas Vincent, Peter des Roches: An Alien in English Politics, 1205-1238 
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12 Councils and Synods, 1:386. 

121 The story of the OFM's arrival in England is told by a contemporary, Thomas 
Eccleston in his Tractatus de adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. A.G. Little 
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part of the papal and episcopal program to find suitable preachers to 
inculcate Christian doctrine.'” Certain of their sermons delineate the 
Articles of Faith as such. Others outline certain discrete elements of 
those articles without explicitly saying that they concern some aspect 
of the Creed. But while model sermons on the Creed are somewhat 
rare, Bert Roest suggests that a great many of the thirteenth-century 
Franciscan sermons, even those dedicated to a university audience, still 
contain a great deal of basic instruction in dogma and morals." Rich- 
ard of Wetheringsett, after all, noted that the most important articles 
of faith are the Incarnation, the Passion, and the Second Coming,” 
and these three are often mentioned, if not in the specific context of 
the Creed or even as being part of the Articles of Faith. Advent, Christ- 
mas, Lenten and Paschal sermons, contain not only moral/penitential 
content, but also discussions of the nature of Christ and redemption, 
his first and second advent, and the resurrection." One example of 
the sort of teaching and preaching texts used by Franciscans is the 
vademecum book of Oxford Bodleian Laud Misc. 2, which dates from 
the 1260s, and contains distinctiones, some sermons, notes on the 
seven deadly sins, and notes on the sacraments."" It also contains a 
copy of the Summa juniorum by Dominican Simon of Hinton. Simon 
of Hinton, an English Dominican educated at Oxford who became the 
order's provincial prior in 1254 probably wrote the Summa juniorum 
as a practical "review text" for Dominicans studying for their preach- 
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ing license."* The work contains discussions of the Articles of Faith, 
the Virtues and Vices, the Decalogue, and the sacraments.'” These 
topics are just the sort of materials that would be apt for a preacher in 
an order assigned to inculcate orthodoxy. It is not at all surprising that 
this text, written by and for Friars Preachers, would nevertheless find 
use by Friars Minor, since Dominican sermon collections and other 
works were freely shared with the Franciscans.” The presence of this 
work in a Franciscan vademecum book shows evidence of the preach- 
ing of basic Christian dogma in spite of a relative paucity of mendicant 
sermons dedicated to the Creed and Articles of Faith as such. A Fran- 
ciscan friar could have used this codex to preach on the Articles of 
Faith without necessarily needing recourse to a model sermon. When 
the Franciscan John Pecham became Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
Ignorantia sacerdotum was very similar to the Summa juniorum.””! 
Among the Order of Preachers, William Peraldus, prior of Lyon in 
the mid-thirteenth century, was perhaps best known for his summa 
on the Vices and Virtues. His model sermons on the Gospels, com- 
posed before 1259, and those on the Epistles composed between 1240 
and 1245, enjoyed a broad circulation north of the channel.” These 
sermons are particularly germane to a discussion of the Articles of 
Faith because they, like his summa, have a strong doctrinal content." 
Both sets of sermons for the first Sunday after Easter indicate a strong 
concern for inculcation of dogma. His sermon on the Epistle with the 
thema “For whatsoever is born of God, overcometh the world" '** gives 
a full explanation of all twelve Articles of Faith. Although it opens with 
an exhortation that those who have to instruct God's people must con- 
centrate on the instruction and commendation of faith, this does not 
necessarily indicate an exclusively clerical audience. After all, the work 
of scholars such as Bériou and d'Avray have shown that, in the main, 
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there was often a great deal of overlap in clerical and lay audiences 
in mendicant preaching, and especially in the intended audiences of 
model sermon collections.'* The sermon explains each of the articles 
in their turn. It is not just dogmatic, for when it speaks of the faith 
that is enumerated in the articles, it describes a “living faith,” a faith 
perfected in love. Faith must, as Saint James says, be backed up by 
works, but moral behavior is useless unless is vivified by faith.99 Such 
a faith is the assent of the Christian to that which the Church believes, 
viz., the Creed. 

For Peraldus, the Creed does not just present the faith that forms 
the foundation of the Christian life. It is also useful to be recited by 
laymen to put demons to flight." Not only Peraldus, but also his 
confrère Étienne de Bourbon speaks of apotropaic uses of the Creed." 
Peraldus further notes that not only laypeople, but also religious use 
the Creed to drive off demons.” That he makes such a statement 
seems to indicate that there are problems with the approach that Jean- 
Claude Schmitt takes with such “magical” use of the Creed in arguing 
that that the Order of Preachers needed to accommodate itself to a 
laity which had “a ‘popular’ conception of its ‘virtus which was not 
exactly their own.”™ Such an understanding has much that is use- 
ful to understanding uses of the Creed besides dogmatic instruction, 
but it is perhaps somewhat too generalizing in setting up an artificial 
distinction between “religion folklorique" and an academic religion, 
since this distinction does not seem to be the case for Peraldus. Nor 
is this distinction the case for other distinguished schoolmen of the 
thirteenth century. Indeed, Robert Sweetman has noted that when an 
academic of even Saint Bonaventure's stature deals with the powers 
and activities of demons, the “learned” and the “popular” neatly coin- 
cide. ^When confronted with reports of the activity of succubi in the 
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lives of the saints, Bonaventure like any peasant, crosses himself and 
shudders.” 

Peraldus’s Easter sermon on the Gospel shows us a more detailed 
explanation of a single Article: Christ’s resurrection. In his sermon 
on the Epistle which concerns all of the Articles, he gives as the sixth 
article that Christ rose from the dead, saying that if Christ rose from 
the dead by His own power, then he can raise all of the dead.'? In his 
Easter sermon on the Gospel, he speaks first of the nature of Christ’s 
glorified body, then, of how Christ showed the disciples His scars so 
that they could see that he was not a ghost, and then how He gave 
His authority to the Apostles who would go on to found the Church.'? 
We have in both cases a key article of the faith being presented. In the 
one, it is as part of a sermon that discusses them all, and is thus noted 
briefly in part of a larger commendation of faith in general and discus- 
sion of the complete doctrinal foundations of Christianity. In the other 
more vivid and detailed sermon, discussion of a single article of faith 
alone forms the basis for the entire sermon. 


ANGLO-NORMAN DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


Not all works of religious instruction were in Latin. In thirteenth- 
century England, Anglo-Norman served as a vernacular and literary 
language among the aristocracy. Anglo-Norman writers had always 
had a tendency to produce works that were rather “pious” in nature, 
with the Saint’s life being one of the most abundant of these texts.'* 
Following Lateran IV, there appeared works in that language to pro- 
vide practical guides to navigating the sacraments—particularly that of 
penance—while also outlining the basics of the faith.'^ 

One of the earliest of these texts is the Anglo-Norman translation 
of St. Edmund of Abingdon’s Speculum ecclesiae, written sometime 
around 1213 or 1214. The work was probably meant for devotional 
reading by Augustinian canons, and when it was translated into Anglo- 
Norman as the Mirour de Seinte Eglyse around the middle of the 
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thirteenth century, the translated version was also meant for religious 
users.'*° It describes how to achieve contemplation, the Virtues and 
Vices, the sacraments, the Articles of Faith, the Decalogue, and the 
works of mercy. Even with its contemplative, Victorine spirituality, 
the work is in fact remarkably similar to the sort of basic “catechetical” 
program of instruction outlined in Grosseteste’s statutes and Pecham’s 
Ignorantia sacerdotum. The Articles of Faith as listed by Grosseteste in 
Templum Dei follow those outlined in the Mirour. 

Although the Mirour’s original audience was male, there are sev- 
eral manuscripts of it that were later addressed to female religious as 
well. That some manuscripts of the Mirour were aimed at female 
religious means that it had an initial target that was somewhat limi- 
nal. Nuns may have had some Latin instruction, but on the whole, the 
educational level of the English nuns was below that of most clergy.'^ 
Both O'Carroll and Bériou have shown that in France and England, 
preachers would often target Beguines and Nuns with sermons similar 
to those given to male clerics and lay people of both genders.'^? Thus 
a book for a nun to read or sermon to be given to a nun can also 
illustrate approaches to what certain clerics thought necessary for lay 
catechesis. 

Shortly after the first version ofthe translation, we see what Wilshere 
terms the "lay" translation, in which the mystical, contemplative ele- 
ment is toned down, and the explanations of the Decalogue, the Arti- 
cles of Faith, and the sacraments are expanded.” For example, the 
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“religious” version succinctly lists the articles, whereas the “lay ver- 
sion” provides elaborations. So while the “religious” version simply 
notes that Christ “rose from the dead to life and will resurrect us as 
well,” the “lay” version says that Christ, “true man and true God rose 
from death to life in glorified flesh on the third day, and often showed 
himself to Mary Magdalene and to his disciples, speaking and eating 
with them; and His resurrection will raise us from death to life in this 
same body that we have in the world." The text of the article in the 
“lay version” is almost four times as long, and it is clearly a teaching 
text, using vivid images to demonstrate a doctrine. The strongly homi- 
letic nature of the text puts it in a similar category with a work like 
Peraldus’s Easter sermon. Both texts seem written to anticipate and 
avoid certain errors that lay people might make, and in particular, the 
intuitive assumption that the risen Christ was alive and present as a 
soul that had survived the death of the body. Almost seven hundred 
years later, C.S. Lewis similarly felt the need to point out that Christ 
rose corporally in a glorified body and that this resurrection served as 
a token of a future resurrection of all people rather than evidence that 
the soul survives after death. To make the physical nature of Christ's 
resurrection clear, Peraldus and St. Edmund both take pains to indi- 
cate that the risen Christ was alive bodily, the Mirour emphasizing His 
eating and drinking, and Peraldus’s sermon explicitly stating that He 
was not a ghost." 

By the middle of the thirteenth century, there was a strong demand 
in aristocratic households for these works of religious instruction, 
driving a production of religious miscellanies.’* Two of the texts that 
enjoyed a rapid and broad circulation by these channels are Robert 
Grosseteste’s Cháteau d'Amour and the William of Waddington’s 
Manuel des Pechez.'** The Chateau is an Anglo-Norman poem outlining 


1? “releva de mort en vie, e ke nus releverun ausi," Edmund of Abingdon, Mirour, 
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the salvation of mankind and the basics of the Christian faith. It tells 
first of the creation and fall of man followed by an allegory of the four 
daughters of God—Truth, Justice, Mercy, and Peace—pleading to God 
that he punish and forgive sinful humanity, respectively." The four 
are at an impasse until the Son volunteers to be sacrificed for human- 
ity, at which point the four will be reconciled.^* The poem then tells 
of the need for the incarnation of Christ and explains his qualities as 
described in Isaiah 9:6. In the explanation of merveillus he speaks of 
the Incarnation in allegorical language, speaking of the “castle” He 
chose to enter—the Blessed Virgin Mary. Grosseteste ends the poem 
in telling of the final judgment and how Christ will in the end reign as 
the Prince de Pes. It is a recapitulation of those most basic Articles of 
the Christian faith, the incarnation, the passion, and the resurrection. 

Legge has argued that the Chdteau dates from the mid-thirteenth 
century and was produced for use by an aristocratic household, most 
likely Simon de Montfort’s. Both Murray and Mackie, however, date 
it to the 1230’s, Murray basing her date on philological evidence, 
and Mackie arguing that since the work is ascribed not to “Bishop 
Grosseteste,” but to “Master Grosseteste” in some of the manuscripts, 
it is likely that it dates to a time before his episcopate." A date of the 
early 1230’s would mean that the work was written during Grosseteste’s 
lectorship to the newly-established Oxford Franciscans, and was pos- 
sibly used to provide theological instruction to newly converted friars 
of an aristocratic background.'® A Franciscan audience makes sense: 
The more famous preachers among the Franciscans made us of “popu- 
lar tales, songs, jokes, and theatrical effects” to preach both dogma 
and morals.'^' The Chdteau’s structure is essentially that of a romance 


2002), pp. 85-207. For the previous edition, see Le château d'amour de Robert 
Grosseteste, évéque de Lincoln, ed. J. Murray (Paris, 1918). The Manuel had a particu- 
larly broad and rapid circulation from shortly after its production around 1260. Mat- 
thew Sullivan, ^A Brief Textual History of the Manuel des Pechés," Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen: Bulletin de la Société néophilologique de Helsinki 93 (1992), p. 343. 

17 Grosseteste, Chateau, ll. 1-428. 

158 Grosseteste, Chateau, ll. 429-85. 

19 Mackie, “Chateau,” pp. 12-3. 

1 Evelyn A. Mackie, "Robert Grosseteste's Anglo-Norman Treatise on the Loss 
and Resoration of Creation, Commonly Known as Le Cháteau d'Amour: An English 
Prose Translation," in Robert Grosseteste and the Beginnings of a British Theological 
Tradition, ed. Maura O'Carroll (Rome, 2003), pp. 151-169, 154-6. 

16l Roest, Franciscan Literature, p. 17. 
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lyric,” and the romance element to Franciscan preaching goes all the 
way back to the days of St. Francis himself, who referred to himself as 
"God's jongleur."'? The Château circulated broadly throughout Eng- 
land: not only did it often appear as the property of lay owners, but 
that it frequently shares codices with other pastoralia in both Latin 
and Anglo-Norman indicates that it was used for both private reli- 
gious reading and as a preaching and teaching resource for clerics 
exercising the cure of souls.'^ 

The Manuel des Pechez outlines the twelve Articles of Faith, the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the seven sacraments, the Decalogue, and confes- 
sion.'® Its text reflects many of the developments of the previous cen- 
turies as seen in the works of moral theology that appear as summae 
and smaller treatises. This text differs from earlier moral-theological 
works as it is not in Latin, but rhymed Anglo-Norman. It takes the 
literacy of its audience for granted, but at the same time often presents 
confession in terms of helping a penitent deal with his or her confes- 
sor, something of a sea change from the earlier manuals, which usually 
were meant to help the confessor counsel the penitent. At least some 
of its audience may have been meant to be clerical. We might be on 
strong ground to say that it was multi-functional, with an audience 
of both clerics and lay people in mind.'” As with the Latin pastoral 
literature it resembles, it is primarily moral in its focus. But just like 
those same pastoral works, it lays a foundation of faith, the necessary 
dogmatic basics for a Christian seeking to lead a moral life. Both faith 
and works need each other to work together—“You can see clearly/ 
that the sinner lies/if he has said that he believes in God/and wallows 


1? Legge, p. 273. 

'$ John Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order from its Origins to the Year 
1517 (Oxford, 1968), pp. 276-80. 

1* Mackie, “Chateau,” p. 21. 

1* Books VI, VII, and VIII, and IX, which are, respectively, a sermon on sin, the 
discussion of confession, a discussion of prayer, and prayers to Christ and the Virgin 
are among the most fluid in the manuscript tradition. See Sullivan, "Textual History," 
pp. 337-346. 

16 For the Manuel, see Arnould, Manuel des pechés, Schemmann, Confessional 
Literature, and Matthew Sullivan, "Ihe Original and Subsequent Audiences of the 
Manuel des Pechés and its Middle English Descendants" (D. Phil thesis, Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1990). 

1? Sullivan argues that the Manuel’s audience was primarily clerical, though Schem- 
mann disputes this conclusion in Confessional Literature, pp. 320-330. 
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in mortal sin.”’® The text was probably written under the direction of 
the reforming Archbishop of York , Walter Gray, and its discussion of 
the Articles of Faith follows the enumeration of the Articles laid out by 
Roger of Weseham in his tractate for use by his own clergy.'? 

Peter of Peckham's Lumere as lais is another text outlining the Chris- 
tian faith, written around 1267, and thus roughly contemporaneous 
with the Mirour and Manuel.'"? The Lumere goes far beyond the basic 
components of the Christian faith, providing a poetic paraphrase of 
the Elucidarium of Honorius of Augustodunensis and the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard." It was far too encyclopedic a reference for even the 
most pious and educated of lay reader. It was more probably meant 
to provide an aid to clerics working to fulfill their duty, so that they 
would have a strong command of the doctrines of the Christian faith.!? 
The Lumere's treatment of confession concerns its administration. 
This guide to confession, like other penitential works, counsels the 
confessors to make sure that the penitent knows his Creed, Ave, and 
Paternoster. This work also outlines each of the Articles specifically 
when enumerating most of the elements of the Christian faith."* 

The Lumere, Manuel, and Cháteau are multivalent, useful both for 
the educated laity and clergy. Indeed, like the Anglo-Norman sermons 
on the Creed, these works were in a language that, if not the first lan- 
guage of an English priest, was a language that was spoken in higher 
social strata and among the upwardly mobile. Michael Richter has 
shown that during the 1307 canonization hearings for Thomas Can- 
tilupe, all of the clergy, both monastic and secular, were at least able 
to speak in French, if not Latin.'” For these clerics, works in Anglo- 
Norman would have been more useful than those in Latin. Many of 


168 “Vere poez apertement/pourtant que le pechur ment,/si il ad dit qe il creit en 
Dee/E gyse en mortel pechie,” William of Waddington, Manuel des pechez, British 
Library Harley 273, folio 119rb. 

'9 Matthew Sullivan, “Textual History," p. 343. 

170 We ought to be careful in placing the Lumere as lais in the same category of 
works produced between Lateran IV and Lambeth, as most of its manuscripts date to 
the fourteenth century. 

7! Hessenauer, Lumiére, pp. 44-111. 

7? Hessenauer, Lumiere, p. 171. 

75 Tumere as lais, ll. 1246-1371. 

7* The Lumere gives the articles in their division into fourteen parts for the divinity 
and humanity of Christ, their division into twelve for each of the apostles, and their 
division according to the Athanasian Creed, Lumere as lais, ll. 7405-7655. 

75 Richter, Sprache, p. 203. 
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them might only have gone to psalm school, and so while they would 
be able to sound out the letters of the text of the mass, might not be 
able to fully understand it. The ability to sound out letters would have 
been far more useful with respect to Anglo-Norman, a language that 
they could speak and had heard spoken. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have a pastiche of normative texts and some narrative accounts 
available to us to provide evidence for the basic catechetical require- 
ments for English clergy and laity in the years between 1215 and 
1281. During this period, we have few sources that might provide us 
with evidence as to whether these legislated requirements were being 
implemented. There are not many visitations from the period in ques- 
tion, and few bishops’ registers."? What we do have, however, sug- 
gests a level of sacerdotal knowledge and catechesis that may have 
come close to the level prescribed by the episcopate. What few extant 
visitations we have from this period often principally take account 
of church furnishings and whether or not they are in decent repair. 
Most of the churches have missals, graduals, antiphonals, and the like, 
but one, Kirkby, has a “good homiliary."" As Morenzoni notes, the 
number of priests with the title of "magister" increases throughout 
the thirteenth century."* Although most of these magistri are rectors 
who would almost certainly have been non-resident, there are 31 vic- 
ars with that title."? An increase in clergy with these titles indicates at 
least some expansion of available education for English clergy at that 
time, and thus an increased ability to carry out their required teaching. 
Moreover, in Lincoln diocese, a diocese known for its conscientious 
reforming bishops, the number of clergy suspended for gross lack of 
qualifications is surprisingly small.'*? 


7$ For diocesan record-keeping in the thirteenth century, see M.T. Clanchy, From 
Memory to Written Record: England 1066-1307, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1993), pp. 74-6, 
and Christopher Cheney, English Bishops’ Chanceries 1100-1250 (Manchester, 1950), 
pp. 100-10. 

77 Visitations of Churches Belonging to St. Paul's Cathedral, ed. W. Sparrow Simp- 
son (1895; repr., New York, 1965), p. 31. 

178 Morenzoni, Écoles aux paroisses, p. 148. 

79 Morenzoni, Écoles aux paroisses, p. 151. 

180 Morenzoni, Écoles aux paroisses, p. 161 fn. 
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There is also an oblique way to look at the question of how suc- 
cessful English clergy had been in teaching the Creed and Articles of 
Faith. In a study of the Baron’s War of the 1260’s, David Carpenter 
has shown that English peasants, both free and unfree were active in 
this conflict and appear to have understood the basic political issues 
regarding foreigners, the Provisions of Oxford, and the Community 
of the Realm.'*! Many of the ideas of Simon de Montfort's party were 
formed and spread by churchmen, and he was close to Bishops Canti- 
lupe and Grosseteste as well as the famed friar Adam Marsh.'? Much 
Montfortian propaganda spread via the same religious channels and 
media as were used to present Christian doctrine. If by these channels 
even some members of the peasantry were able to acquire an under- 
standing of the basic issues of state, then it stands to reason that they 
could probably have received and understood the dogmatic teachings 
transmitted by these same means. 

In sum, it is undeniable that John Pecham’s 1281 Ignorantia sacer- 
dotum provided a strong impetus for the English clergy to ensure that 
the laity had a firm catechetical foundation. The evidence from the 
period before then shows an existing reforming movement by the Eng- 
lish episcopate that had started from the years around Lateran IV and 
was already reaching the level of the parish priest and layman. What 
Pecham did was to take this program and give it systematic expression. 
This expression would form the basis of English religious life for the 
centuries following, but it owed many of its particulars to Pecham’s 
episcopal forbearers like Poore, Cantilupe, and Grosseteste. 


53 David Carpenter, “English Peasants in Politics 1258-1267," Past and Present 136 
(1992), pp. 40-2. 

182 Carpenter, “Peasants in Politics,” pp. 38-9, John Robert Maddicott, Simon de 
Montfort (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 82-4. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


RITUAL PURITY AND PASTORAL REFORM IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


C. Colt Anderson 


In the thirteenth century, there was a coherent movement to reform 
pastoral care through a variety of means. Much has been written on 
these efforts to strengthen pastoral care through a return to a more 
apostolic life (vita apostolica) and through a renewed emphasis on the 
care of souls (cura animarum). As a result, there are many sources 
on reform issues related to canon law, education, preaching, pen- 
ance/spiritual direction, and governance; however, little attention has 
been paid to how ideas associated with the apostolic life and the care 
of souls rest on the foundation of ritual purity. The importance of 
purity, whether one is considering the clergy or the laity, is pervasive 
in the medieval penitentials, collections of canon law, and theology.' 
Whereas lay people who received the Eucharist in a state of impu- 
rity were seen as eating to their own damnation, priests and bishops 
who performed their sacramental functions in a state of impurity were 
believed to be bringing damnation to their entire communities. Impu- 
rity was assumed to render a prelate useless; and thus it was a potent 
argument for removing them from their offices. 

The seminal study on the meaning of purity and the danger of impu- 
rity was first published by the anthropologist Mary Douglas in 1966. 


! For some examples see Burchard of Worms, Decretorum libri XX 17.35; Peter 
Damian, Letter 31; Alan of Lille, Liber poenitentialis 1.1, and Thomas de Chobham, 
Summa Confessorum 7.2.5, 7.2.16-20, 7.6.5. 

? Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of Concepts of Pollution and Taboo 
(London, 1977) p. 35. The earlier edition was corrected in 1969 and reprinted in 1970 
and 1976. While this research was applied to scriptural studies and the early church, 
there is virtually no material on this subject in medieval studies. One exception is a 
dissertation written by Annette Hóing, Gott, der ganz Reine, will keine Unreinheit: 
Die Reinheitsvorstellungen Hildegards von Bingen aus religionsgeschichtlicher Perspek- 
tive (Altenberge, 2000). Her treatment of purity is only related to sexual issues and 
she uses some questionable texts when there were critical editions available. There is 
one volume in English that is available: Medieval Purity and Piety: Essays on Medi- 
eval Clerical Celibacy and Religious Reform, ed. Michael Frassetto (New York, 1998). 
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She argued that purity and pollution are anthropological constants that 
arise out of a society’s symbolic systems. She used contemporary ideas 
around dirt as an analogy. Our ideas about dirt are influenced by both 
health and hygiene concerns as well as by aesthetics. If we exclude the 
concern with medical issues, which is a relatively new phenomenon, 
we are left with the earlier idea of dirt as matter out of place. Doug- 
las argued that this implies two conditions: a group of beliefs about 
ordered relations and a contravention of that order. She wrote, 


Where there is dirt, there is system. Dirt is the by-product of a system- 
atic ordering and classification of matter, in so far as ordering involves 
rejecting inappropriate elements. This idea of dirt takes us straight into 
the field of symbolism and promises a link up with more obviously sym- 
bolic systems of purity? 


Dirt is never an isolated phenomenon. Shoes are not dirty in them- 
selves, she explained, but it is dirty to put them on the kitchen table. 
Douglas concluded that systems of purity naturally arise out of the 
human need to classify things based on patterns.' 

The designations of impurity, uncleanness, or pollution are some of 
the ways that people categorize the things that do not fit the patterns 
they expect. Returning to the example of dirt, Douglas explained that 
dirt is that which must not be included if order is going to be main- 
tained. To recognize this is the most important step in understanding 
issues related to purity and impurity. It also makes it clear that purity 
and impurity cross over between secular and sacral realities in any 
given culture. Even within the realm of what a culture holds to be 
sacred, to be impure is not equivalent to being sinful.° 

Medieval canonists made distinctions between impurity and sin. 
Gratian has a discussion of three levels of impurity associated with 
men who have had nocturnal emissions that illustrates how ritual 
impurity or pollution did not always imply sinfulness. All three cases 
required the men to do something to restore their purity, but they vary 


This study is primarily concerned with the issue of celibacy. Another exception is 
Raffaele Savigni, "Purità rituale e ridefinizione del sacro nella cultura caronlingia: 
l'interpretazione del Levitico e dell'Epistola agli Ebrei, Annali di storia dell'essegesi, 
13 (1996), pp. 229-255. Savigni's article is helpful for seeing how these ideas were 
transmitted through the exegetical tradition. 

* Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger, p. 34. 

^ Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger, p. 36. 

* Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger, p. 40. 
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as to how they relate to sin. Further, their state of impurity was limited 
until the evening if they did nothing to restore purity, which suggests 
that purity and impurity were not seen as static realities and did not 
always involve forms of penance or absolution. The canons claimed 
that men have nocturnal emissions for one of three reasons: a super- 
fluity of nature or illness, as a result of gluttony and drunkenness, or as 
a result of sexual thoughts and fantasies. In the first case, the pollution 
could be removed by washing before Mass for either the priest or the 
layman. In the second, the priest should refrain from celebrating Mass 
that day because there is some guilt associated with gluttony; however, 
the canon conceded that a priest could celebrate the Mass if it was 
a feast day or necessity compelled him to do so. Further, the canon 
stated that the impurity associated with overeating should not prevent 
men from receiving the Eucharist. In the case of the man who has the 
emission because of sexually fantasizing about someone, the Decretum 
concluded that it was fitting to abstain from either celebrating Mass or 
receiving the Eucharist.’ 

The language of what is fitting, which was seen in terms of piety or 
appropriateness, points to the underlying concept of order. Sin was 
seen as disorder, but not all disorder was sin. Purity or pollution rules 
can function to uphold the value of an institution or to reinforce social 
identity. For example, the Decretum called priests to fast longer and 
more than laypeople prior to Easter. The rationale was to uphold the 
value of priesthood and to promote priestly identity. Just as the lives of 
clerics ought to be different than those of laypeople, the canon states, so 
too there should be a distinction in the way they fast.? The conclusion 
of this distinction states that though these ordinances were enacted, 
they were never approved by common use, so that they had the force 
of exhortation rather than law; otherwise, those who did not follow 


$ Gratian, Decretum, D. 6 c. 1. There is no critical edition of this text. There is a 
recent translation titled Gratian: The Treatise on Laws (Decretum DD. 1-20) with the 
Ordinary Gloss, trans. Augustine Thompson and James Gordley (Washington, 1993). 
The Latin text I am using is Decretum Magistri Gratiani, 2nd edition, ed. E. Friedberg 
(Leipzig, 1879). There is a better edition that is not widely available: Decretum Grati- 
ani Emendatum et Notationibus Illustratum una cum Glossis (Rome, 1582). 

? Gratian, Decretum, D. 6 c. 1. 

* Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger, pp. 132-133. 

? Gratian, Decretum, D. 5 c. 4-6. 
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these canons would have to be deprived of their rank, because clerics 
who disobey the canons immediately forfeit any office they hold.’ 

Purity rules can also function to uphold a society’s moral code, 
which pertains most directly to pastoral reform efforts. Douglas sug- 
gested four ways that ideas associated with purity and pollution are 
employed to preserve moral standards: 1. When a situation is mor- 
ally ambiguous, purity rules can determine whether an infraction has 
taken place. 2. Purity rules can reduce confusion when moral prin- 
ciples are in conflict by giving a central focus for determining priority. 
3. Purity rules can be used to persuade people to see the importance of 
a moral teaching to which the society is indifferent by emphasizing the 
dangerous consequences of the offense. 4. When people are offended 
by immoral behavior and see that there are no practical methods of 
sanctioning offenders, beliefs about purity and pollution can provide 
a deterrent to potential wrong-doers." 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries purity rules associated with 
the sacraments, particularly with the Eucharist, were used to address 
morally ambiguous situations and to settle between principles that 
were in conflict. The Gregorian reforms against clerical marriage and 
against simony, or the buying of ecclesiastical offices, were predicated 
on ritual purity. Clerical marriage, which was sanctioned by some 
collections of canon law and by local customs, was determined to be 
immoral because it violated purity rules concerning the priest’s cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. The conflicts between the moral goods associ- 
ated with priesthood and with marriage were removed by determining 
that priesthood was a higher good that excluded the lesser good of 
marriage. 

When people were not morally outraged by the impurity of sexually 
active clergy or by simony, the Gregorian reformers used the dangers 
associated with impurity or pollution to convince people to uphold the 
new rules. The most famous example of this is from Pope Gregory VII, 
who gave the people of Milan this exhortation to act: 


Those who obtain churches by the gift of money must utterly forfeit them, 
so that no one for the future may be allowed to sell or buy them. Nor 
may those who are guilty of the crime of fornication celebrate masses or 
minister at the altar in lesser orders. We have further appointed that if 


10 Gratian, Decretum, D. 5 c. 6. 
1 Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger, p. 133. 
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they disregard our rulings, or rather those of the holy father, the people 
may in no wise receive their ministration... 

...Servants of the sacred altar persisting in fornication must not cel- 
ebrate the office of mass, but are to be driven from the choir until they 
show themselves worthy by penance... 

... And the prophet says, “Cursed be he who keeps his sword back from 
blood"— who fails, that is, to rebuke the carnal. We make this prelude 
because among the many evils which beset the world certain ministers of 
Satan and precursors of Antichrist in Lombardy are trying to overthrow 
the Christian faith and calling the wrath of God upon them.” 


The evidence indicates that purity rules were used quite vigorously to 
convince people who were not particularly troubled by simony and 
clerical marriage or concubinage that the practices were problems that 
would call down God's wrath if they tolerated them. 

When ecclesiastical discipline broke down and immoral clergymen 
were not sanctioned for their crimes, reformers used purity and pol- 
lution beliefs associated with divine judgment as a means to deter 
immoral behavior. As Eucharistic theology and devotion matured, 
the usefulness of purity and pollution beliefs to change attitudes and 
behaviors rose correspondingly. This trajectory can be seen in the 
twelfth-century reformers such as Hildegard of Bingen who appealed 
to the authority of visions and ecstatic experiences to warn priests and 
bishops of the dangers associated with pollution. Hildegard claimed 
the Lord revealed this message for his priests to her: 


When you touch your Lord in the stench of uncleanness, as a swine 
tramples pearls into the mire, the heavens receive your iniquity and 
shower upon the earth the sentence of my judgment. You should have 
gone before the people in true justice and with divine law, shining for 
them with good works, so that when they followed you they would avoid 
tripping on any stumbling block; and instead you stain my people with 
greater iniquity than that with which they stain themselves, giving them 
a bad and evil example. You should have been a shining jewel, by whose 
light they could have perceived and entered the path of rectitude; but 
your example is death to them, and they can find no measure in your 
iniquity. How can you be their shepherd when you seduce them so? 
And how will you answer for them, when you cannot give an answer 
for yourselves. Therefore weep and howl, before death carries you off. 


? The English translation is from R.I. Moore, The Origins of European Dissent 
(Toronto, 1994), pp. 54-55. Moore found this in Epistolae vagantes, ed. H.E.J. Cow- 
drey (Oxford, 1972), pp. 22-24. 
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For why do you not consider your own honor, which is given you for 
the sake of other people??? 


Such visions were taken seriously and continued to be used in the thir- 
teenth century by women like Mary of Oignies.'* Bernard of Clairvaux 
recognized Hildegard’s authority in a letter writing that “the influence 
of Christ’s anointing still lives so that you have no need of teaching 
by men." 

The focus on the example set by priests received increasing empha- 
sis in the second half of the twelfth century as the idea of the apostolic 
life became more significant. The growing influence of the popular 
movements seeking to imitate the disciples as a means of evange- 
lization, led to increasing pressure on priests to be the example of 
apostolic life in their communities in the thirteenth century. Priestly 
purity was becoming identified with the purity of apostolic life. Both 
the older rhetoric, which was primarily concerned with the sacramen- 
tal acts of the impure clergy, and the newer rhetoric, which focused on 
the preaching and example of the clergy, were employed throughout 
the thirteenth century. Both forms of rhetoric relied on the assump- 
tion that impurity rendered priests and bishops useless, either in their 
sacramental and sacrificial duties or in their ability to preach and 
to lead. 

To demonstrate how these two forms of rhetoric emerged, and 
how they help to refine late medieval notions of pastoral care, we will 
concentrate on three sources from the thirteenth century. The first is 
the Stella clericorum, which was primarily focused on the dangers of 
priestly impurity and its effects on sacramental acts. This text reflects 
much of the rhetoric of the Gregorian reformers and was popular with 
the clergy.'^ The Dominicans extended issues associated with purity 


? Hildegard of Bingen, Scivias 2.6.95. The translation is from Scivias: Hildegard of 
Bingen, trans. Columba Hart and Jane Bishop (New York, 1990), p. 286. The critical 
edition is Hildegardis Scivias, ed. Adelgundis Führkótter (Brepols, 1978). 

^ Jacques de Vitry, The Life of Mary of Oignies 2.7.4.72 and 2.9.7.86. The best 
printed Latin edition is Vita Mariae Oigniacensis, in Acta sanctorum, vol. 25 (Brussels- 
Paris, 1867), pp. 542-572. 

5 Bernard of Clairvaux, The Letters of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, trans. by Bruno 
Scott James (Kalamazoo, 1998; first edition London, 1953) Letter 390, p. 460. The criti- 
cal edition for all of Bernard's works is S. Bernardi Opera, vol. 1-8, ed. Jean Leclercq 
and Henri Rochais (Rome, 1957-1977). The translation and the critical edition have 
different systems for numbering letters. Further, the two editions of James' translation 
have different page numbers. 

16 Stella clericorum, ed. Eric H. Reiter (Toronto, 1997), pp. 2-3. 
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to the tasks of preaching and teaching, which can be seen in Hum- 
bert of Roman’s Treatise on the Formation of Preachers. Francis of 
Assisi's writings reflect both the concerns of the Stella clericorum and 
the issues related to preaching, but he stretched the concept of ritual 
purity to the point that it became indistinguishable from what may be 
called purity of heart. 


THE QUESTION or DONATISM 


Any discussion of priestly purity, sacramental efficacy, and priestly 
preaching authority has to contend with the issue of Donatism. As 
it is commonly understood, Donatism is the denial of the efficacy of 
sacraments performed by wicked ministers; however, in the Middle 
Ages, Donatism was seen as a heresy that denied the catholicity of the 
church. When they considered it in terms of the efficacy of grace, they 
were primarily concerned with baptism and they did not necessarily 
see its application to controversies over liturgical actions or Eucha- 
ristic celebrations. Donatism was a charge that was rarely brought up 
in the Middle Ages even though there were numerous groups that 
denied the efficacy of the sacraments performed by impure priests or 
denied the authority of polluted priests, including many of the Grego- 
rian reformers such as Cardinal Humbert and Pope Gregory VII. 

Donatism, as we understand the term, is largely a twentieth-century 
construct that fits in poorly with medieval sensibilities. This is why a 
scholar like Malcolm Lambert could identify no less than twelve differ- 
ent groups, theologians, and movements as being Donatist in Medieval 
Heresy, even though he did not provide evidence of medieval charges 
of Donatism." Kenneth Hagen pointed out that almost all of the medi- 
eval dictionaries and encyclopedias limit the discussion of Donatism 
to the North African Schism and Augustine’s response to it.'® 

The two cases where the charge of Donatism comes up in medi- 
eval sources indicate that imposing the modern understanding of the 
heresy on the medieval period is an anachronistic distortion. The 


7 M.D. Lambert, Medieval Heresy: Popular Movements from Bogomil to Hus (Lon- 
don, 1977). 

!8 Kenneth Hagen, “What is the True Church? The History of a Heresy from 
Donatism to Pietism,” Discourse: A Review of the Liberal Arts (Undated offprint avail- 
able in the Marquette Library Archives), p. 157. 
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first was against a priest named Tanchelm in the twelfth century. It 
stated: 


He shook the pillars of the church of God to their foundations; he even 
dared to split the rock of our faith, that is Christ, holding that the church 
consisted only of himself and his followers; like the Donatist heretics 
who argued that the church only existed in Africa, he sought to limit the 
church...to Tanchelmites alone.” 


Pope John XXII’s condemnation of the spiritual Franciscans in the 
fourteenth century is the second. Pope John XXII declared in Glo- 
riosam ecclesiam (January 1318) that the Spiritual Franciscans had 
fallen into the Donatist heresy because they saw holiness as only 
residing in themselves.” Thus it seems that the medieval definition 
of Donatism was limited to identifying one group or movement with 
the church. 

The claim that the character of the priest or bishop had an effect 
on his ability to perform his sacramental duties was absolutely com- 
monplace in the thirteenth century. Thomas Aquinas cited Malachi 
2:2 (“I will curse your blessings”), Jerome, Pope Gelasius, Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and Pope Gregory the Great as indicating deficiencies 
with the sacramental and priestly acts of impure priests in the Summa 
Theologiae. Gregorian reformers such as Peter Damian and Cardinal 
Humbert also taught that the purity of the minister had an impact on 
their priestly functions and sacramental ministry. 

In the thirteenth century, there was no question as to the orthodoxy 
of the belief that impure priests were less effective in their sacramen- 
tal and ministerial duties. The Stella clericorum, which is preserved in 
over 450 manuscript copies, was one of the most popular reform texts 
produced in the thirteenth century and was influential until the six- 


? The translation is from Walter L. Wakefield and Austin P. Evans, Heresies of 
the High Middle Ages (New York and London: Columbia University Press, 1969), 
p. 98. The critical edition is “Traiectenses Fridericum I archiepiscopum Colonien- 
sem hortantus, quod ceperit Tanchelmum haereticum eiusque socios, Manassen et 
Everwacherum, ne eos dimittat,” in Codex Udalrici, edited by P. Jaffé, in Monumenta 
Bambergensis (Berlin, 1869), pp. 296-300. 

? The text is in Heinrich Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum definitionum et dec- 
larationum de rebus fidei et morum, 34th edition (Barcelona, 1967), p. 286: “...quia 
apud ipsos solos (ut ipsi somniant) sicut spiritualis vitiae sanctitas, sic auctoritas per- 
severat, in qua re Donatistarum sequuntur errorem." 

*1 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 3.82.6 and Suppl. 19.5. 
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teenth century.” It provides a window into the ways that ritual purity 
issues were used to call the clergy to reform themselves thus becom- 
ing more effective ministers of the cura animarum. The text was most 
likely composed shortly before the Fourth Lateran Council and was 
influenced by ideas circulating in Paris around 1200. While there is no 
evidence as to the identity of the author, many of the earliest manu- 
scripts were associated with the regular canons and it is clear that they 
disseminated its ideas. 


RITUAL PURITY IN THE STELLA CLERICORUM 


The Stella clericorum has all of the traits of Gregorian reform propa- 
ganda, which was more concerned with identifying and rooting out 
bad priests than with calling them to conversion. This theme was also 
prominent among Cistercian reformers, which the text cites more 
heavily than any other sources.” Bernard of Clairvaux used a similar 
rhetoric in his sermon On Conversion when he explained that impure 
priests are Judas priests who sin as long as they retain and exercise 
their offices." Whereas Bernard called them to embrace monastic life 
as a way out of their predicament, the Stella clericorum offers no con- 
solation to the wayward priest. 

The author followed several clearly established patterns of reform 
rhetoric in the way it was structured. Thus the text opened with effusive 
praise for the dignity of the priestly office based on what were primar- 
ily sacramental and cultic functions. It compared a priest to the morn- 
ing star, carrying the light of knowledge within himself, bringing the 
morning dew through preaching, and putting sin to death through his 
sacramental ministry.” It claimed that priests are seen to be worthy by 
their good reputations and their worthwhile and honest conversations. 
These doctors of the faith, as it described them, are compassionate 


? Stella clericorum, p. 1. 

3 Stella clericorum, p. 10. 

24 Bernard of Clairvaux, On Conversion 19.32. The critical edition has an excellent 
introduction that can be found in volume 4 of the Sancti Bernardi Opera, pp. 61-7. 
An English translation can be found in Bernard of Clairvaux: Selected Works, trans. 
G.R. Evans (New York, 1987), pp. 66-97. 

3 Stella clericorum, 1.5-13, p. 17. The opening commentary is based on this poem: 
"Lucis splendorem fert secum, fert quoque rorem; Ingens dat letum, vigilansque 
decens preit ipsum; Solem, defectum lune comitans, hyemisque; Tempore lucescit, 
cedens estate quiescit." 
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with the weak, shine in times of tribulation, and avoid falling into vice 
and lust in their youth.” 

After this praise, it lists a series of biblical and patristic sources that 
indicate a priest’s worthiness is based on his usefulness. This criterion 
was applied to the two types of ordained ministers in the church in the 
early thirteenth century, namely, diocesan and monastic priests. The 
Stella clericorum made it clear that priests both in the active and 
the contemplative contexts were supposed to be working virtuously 
and faithfully in the vineyard of the Lord. It cited John Chrysostom to 
show that while there are many who hold the title of priest, there are 
few who have the dignity of priesthood.” Since Christ told Peter to 
feed His sheep as a sign of love in John 21:15-17, it concluded that the 
priests who do not engage in this work are unworthy of the office. 

Employing apocalyptic imagery, the Stella clericorum identified 
these useless priests as the people who would come in the last days as 
predicted by 2 Timothy 3:2. These are the people who only have love 
for themselves. The text used the Gloss to explain that this passage 
refers to the people who love worldly honor and money more than 
God’s honor. Drawing on Augustine’s authority, the Stella clericorum 
taught that being a priest entailed more than praising God and glorify- 
ing his name, it entailed exercising a priestly form of life.” Ultimately, 
the text makes it clear that these corrupt priests do not realize that 
pastoral care is not given as an honor (honori) but as work (oneri).” 

Having warned its readers of the nature of useless priests, it pos- 
ited three questions that should be asked in determining the quality 
of priests or pastors. First, there is the question of how they entered 
their offices, which is developed into a discussion of simony. Second, 
one must ask about the quality of their life, which should be measured 
by the patrimony of the cross. The third question it suggested was how 
well the priest or pastor took up the mission of feeding their flock by 


% Stella clericorum, 1.15-24, pp. 17-18. 

7 Stella clericorum, 1.3033, p. 18. The author's citation was actually from Psuedo 
John Chrysostum, Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum 43. The text is cited in Gratian, 
Decretum, D. 40 c. 12. This text can be found in Patrologiae cursus completus. .. Series 
Graeca, vol. 56, ed. J.-P. Migne (Paris, 1857-1866), p. 876. Herein cited as PG. 

23 Stella clericorum, 1, lines 44-45, p. 19. This is actually Psuedo-Augustine, De vita 
Christiana 9. This text can be found in Patrologiae cursus completus... series Latina, 
vol. 40, ed. J.-P. Migne (Paris, 1844-1864), p. 1039. This source will be cited as PL 
hereafter. 

? Stella clericorum, 1, line 50, p. 19: “Cura enim animarum non debet {esse} honori 
sed oneri.” 
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word and by good example, which sets the stage for a treatment of 
priestly duties. As the author began to address these questions, he 
paused to present a striking description of unworthy priests and their 
condemnation. 

Unworthy priests can be identified and are to be judged by their 
negligence. The Stella clericorum explained that the priest who observes 
the minor things will not neglect the greater ones. Alluding to Eze- 
kiel 3:18, it claimed that the priest who neglects any of his duties has 
the blood of souls on his hands.?' To bolster this position, it cited 
Gregory the Great's maxim in the Pastoral Care that negligent pas- 
tors are deserving of death.” Priests and pastors who entered their 
office for any reason other than charity are like the wedding guests 
who appeared without their proper attire in Matthew 22:12-13, whose 
hands and feet are bound so they can neither defend themselves nor 
flee. Their inappropriateness demonstrates their impurity. Rather than 
feeding the sheep with word and example, they hastily and negligently 
prepare their sermons and give the example of luxurious and lustful 
lives. Because they pursued pleasure and the glory of the world, the 
Stella clericorum assured its readers that they will receive the penalty of 
eternal torment. It warned its readers that the more they pursue these 
things, the more oil they store up to feed the flames.? 

The text considers the question of how well prepared a bishop and 
his priests are for the office. The qualities that bishops and their priests 
need are knowledge, eloquence, and a good life. These issues were 
related to the teaching and preaching duties of the bishop with his 
priests, which is the way the author framed the issue. The focus of the 
Stella clericorum, however, is on the purity or goodness of the priest's 
life. The text was not primarily interested in the duties and preroga- 
tives of bishops. In fact, its purpose was to call the bishops to correct 
the abuses of their clergy.” 


30 Stella clericorum 2, lines 1-5, p. 20. 

3! Stella clericorum 3, line 6, p. 20. 

? Stella clericorum 3, lines 7-8, p. 20. Gregory the Great, Pastoral Care 3.4. The 
critical edition is Régle pastorale/Grégoire le Grand, ed Floribert Rommel, trans. by 
Charles Morel (Paris, 1992). The English translation is Pastoral Care, trans. Henry 
Davis (New York, 1950). 

3 Stella clericorum 3, lines 9-33, pp. 20-21. 

* Stella clericorum 5, lines 1-2, p. 22. 

3 Stella clericorum 12, lines 22-27, p. 37. After citing Romans 2:21-2, the author 
concluded: “Hec omnia predicta prelatis committimus et ecclesiastice correctioni 
corrigenda." 
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The Stella clericorum treats confession in a similarly summary fash- 
ion. The sacrament is simply an occasion to explain that an important 
priestly quality is a spirit of mercy. Only nine lines are dedicated to 
penance, which does not reflect the Parisian concerns with using the 
sacrament as an occasion for spiritual direction. Whereas the lan- 
guage of piety and discretion were applied to confession by the Fourth 
Lateran Council, the Stella clericorum applied piety and discretion to 
the bishop’s role as ecclesiastical judge. Like preaching, hearing con- 
fessions was not a universal prerogative for priests, so the text only 
treats the matter summarily.” 

Liberating souls from purgatory comes as the last of seven progres- 
sively graded forms of priestly duties, which give us insight into the 
role the author saw for the majority of priests who were not licensed 
to preach or to hear confessions. Each of these duties was described in 
terms of almsgiving. The first is the priest’s almsgiving of himself, the 
second to the poor, the third to lepers and the sick, the fourth to wid- 
ows and orphans, the fifth is to intercede to the heart of the Lord for 
the offenses of the people, and the sixth is the offering up the Eucharis- 
tic sacrifice for the salvation of the living and the dead.** The seventh 
is when the priest, as far as is possible, is totally clothed in Christ. 
The text made this connection because Masses for the dead extended 
their ministry to those in purgatory.? After a brief explanation of the 
diabolical nature of the priest who only offers these forms of care for 
the rich or the preeminent frustrate the Lord, the text continues with 
a long discussion of purgatory and of indulgences.“ 

The discussion of purgatory served to highlight the dignity of the 
priesthood and the importance of priestly purity. After briefly restat- 
ing the importance of priestly service in chapter nine, which consists 
of six lines, the text moved to a long discussion of sins that pollute 
priestly sacrifices. Chapter ten explained that priests who are absent 
from their pastoral assignments, who fail to observe the ecclesiasti- 
cal canons and statutes, or who have a perverse mode of life will face 
punishment in the future. The priest should walk in immaculate ways 


36 Stella clericorum 6, lines 1-9, p. 24. 

? Taken together, the material concerned with teaching, preaching, and confession 
takes a total of 43 lines of text whereas the discussion of the priest's role in liberating 
people from purgatory takes up 88 lines of text. 

35 Stella clericorum 7, lines 10-37, pp. 25-26. 

3 Stella clericorum 7, lines 38-39, p. 26. 

^ Stella clericorum 7, lines 45-60, p. 27. 
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and his virginity should be perfected by love and humility. In one of 
its few statements concerning internal sins or subjective realities, it 
concluded its warnings against pollution by declaring that those who 
fall into pride are corrupted or polluted even if their bodies are not 
defiled.’ This discussion of the meaning of being immaculate opened 
the way for the Virgin’s appearance in chapter 11. 

Chapter 11 contrasted the purity of the Virgin with the unworthy 
priests. This is the most entertaining section of the text because it is 
filled with piercing critiques of sexually corrupt priests who have con- 
cubines or who are overly familiar with prostitutes. For example, the 
Stella clericorum asked its readers to consider how a man could kiss 
the son of the Virgin after kissing the lips of prostitutes.” These priests 
become Christ’s sepulcher, and it claimed that they crucify Christ 
every time they sin. Ultimately, chapter 12 identified them as the sons 
of Belial.? Because they pollute their sacrifices, they are useless. Their 
intercessory prayers and Masses for the dead cannot please God. In 
fact, the text says that they provoke God with their polluted prayers 
and impure lives.“ 

Having thoroughly castigated the unworthy and damnable priests, 
the Stella clericorum praised the Eucharistic and sacramental ministry 
of useful priests in chapters 14 through 21. As it offered this praise, 
it defended the idea that priests are only subject to episcopal courts 
by praising the dignity of priests as those who can create the creator.“ 
This final aspect of its program explains why it was so popular with 
the clergy. The reform agenda it calls for is an internal affair for the 
clergy. So even though the final chapter returns to the three questions 
concerning priestly worthiness and speaks of the prelates of Pilate, 
Judas priests, and incestuous clerics, it was not a threat to the clerical 
establishment. In fact, it claimed that laypeople should not even criti- 
cize impure priests. 


4 Stella clericorum 10, lines 20-35, pp. 31-32. 

2 Stella clericorum 11, lines 16-19, p. 33: “Quid tibi cum mulieribus, tu sacerdos, 
qui ad altare Deo famularis et in cuius loco stas? Dic, sacerdos, qui eisdem labiis 
oscularis Filium Virginis /quibus osculatus es filiam Veneris: ‘O Iuda, osculo tradis 
Filium hominis!’ " 

5 Stella clericorum 12, lines 5-7, p. 36. 

^ Stella clericorum 12, lines 1-4, p. 36. See also Stella clericorum 11, lines 33-40, 
p. 34. 

5^ Stella clericorum 21, lines 11-20, p. 46. 
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What does this reveal about a vision of pastoral care? The popular- 
ity of the text and its reform agenda does show how strong the cultic 
notions of pastoral care were in the high and late medieval period even 
as the church was attempting to shift focus to preaching and spiritual 
direction. The priest was iconic insofar as his purity and his dedication 
to sacramental service, intercessory prayer, and offering Masses for the 
dead provided a visible model for people to imitate. In his ritual per- 
formance of his duties, the worthy priest stood as a constant reminder 
of the need to praise God; but more importantly, the priest offered 
pleasing sacrifices that would move God to have mercy on His people 
whether they were among the living or the dead. The reform rhetoric 
based on ritual purity rested on the assumption that the impure priest 
or bishop cannot fulfill either his ritual functions or serve as a model 
for his community, which rendered him useless. Thus pastoral care 
was clearly understood in terms of visible service to the community. 

The vision of pastoral care presented in the Stella clericorum is dis- 
tinct from either Franciscan or Dominican models. The Dominican 
emphasis on preaching as a central element of pastoral care is virtually 
absent. The same is true of the Franciscan focus on penance as a path 
to spiritual growth. This cultic notion of pastoral care should not be 
dismissed because its persistent power over time shows that it does 
fulfill a spiritual need for many people. Obviously it is consoling for a 
Christian to know that someone who is clearly upright is praying for 
the forgiveness of their sins, especially after death. The distribution 
of alms to the poor, to lepers, to orphans and widows was a direct 
form of pastoral care by priests and bishops that could also inspire 
others to help the people on the margins. The growth of Eucharistic 
piety that highlighted the importance of the sacrificial aspect of the 
Mass and its application to alleviate the suffering of souls in purgatory 
were employed to demand the highest standards of behavior from the 
clergy. 

Whereas the Stella clericorum concentrated on the objective behav- 
ior of priests in relation to ritual purity, sources that were more con- 
cerned with preaching began to concentrate more on the quality of a 
bishop or priest’s preaching and on subjective qualities such as inten- 
tions, motives, and dispositions. These ideas are evident in twelfth 
century sources such as Bernard of Clairvaux or Alan of Lille, but the 
conflict with two groups the medieval church identified as heretics, the 
Cathars and the Waldensians, heightened the importance of doctrinal 
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preaching aimed at combating heresy. Because both groups pointed to 
the impurity of the Catholic clergy, Pope Innocent III declared: 


When heretics see us sin, they teach that our preaching should not be 
listened to, proving this by the authority of Sacred Scripture, which says, 
“God said to the sinner, “Why do you expound my laws and put my 
covenant in your mouth (Psalm 50:16) ?” When an offensive mediator 
is sent to intercede, the animosity of the angry plaintiff is provoked to 
worse things, because if his life is despised, it follows that his preaching 
is held in contempt, and it may be said to him, “Physician, heal your- 
self" .... The prophet also, before he is commissioned to preach, is first 
cleansed of sin, and his mouth is touched with a coal taken from the 
altar with tongs. 


According to Innocent, this purity was necessary for the priest to be 
of service to the people.” 

Innocent’s exhortations to priestly purity, to avoid contaminating 
the unction of Orders as he put it, and his warnings against the impu- 
rity associated with preaching falsehood were vigorously taken up by 
the Dominican Order. Even when it came to the issue of preaching, 
the criteria for evaluation remained functional. The impure preacher 
was seen as polluting his sermons. Humbert of Romans, who was the 
fifth Master of the Order, wrote a short treatise that outlined the quali- 
ties that were necessary for a man to function as a preacher. While 
Humbert of Romans’ Treatise On the Formation of Preachers was not 
very popular, it does demonstrate how the Dominicans began to apply 
concepts associated with ritual purity to the act of preaching. 


On the Formation of Preachers 


Humbert’s treatise contains many of the concerns raised in the Stella 
clericorum. There is a heavy emphasis on the usefulness of preaching 
and its practitioners, on the public reputation of the preacher for holi- 
ness, and on the correspondence between the preacher’s words and his 
deeds. To show how these public aspects of the preacher’s life could 
spoil his words, Humbert offered this piece of advice from St. Jerome: 
“Do not let your deeds thwart your words. Otherwise, when you are 


4 Pope Innocent III, Between God and Man: Six Sermons on the Priestly Office, 
trans. Corinne J. Vause and Frank C. Gardiner (Washington, D.C., 2004), p. 10. This 
is sermon 1 in PL, vol. 217, pp. 650-654. 

" Pope Innocent IH, Between God and Man, pp. 13-14. 
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speaking in church, your hearers will tacitly retort, “Why do you not 
put your own words into practice? "^ 

Like Innocent III, Humbert cited Psalm 50:16 to indicate how sinful 
preachers bring down divine condemnation on themselves.” Hum- 
bert’s Dominican audience, who regularly recited the Psalms, knew 
that Psalm 50 is framed in terms of offering God an acceptable sacrifice 
and that it gives this warning: “Mark this, then, you who forget God, 
or I will tear you apart, and there will be no one to deliver you (Psalm 
50:22).”°° Thus Humbert was using the dangers of the impurity of sin 
to deter his brothers from sinful behavior. For those who departed 
from the truth and preached error, he warned that they are like the 
people described in Ezekiel 13:19 who violated God by adulterating 
the truth for the sake of gain. He said that these people try to give life 
to those who are spiritually dead and kill the souls of those who are 
spiritually alive. Having introduced the idea of intention he provided 
this list of motivations that strip preaching of its value: when worldly 
goods are given precedence over spiritual results, when the preacher 
seeks his own honor rather than God's, when he preaches in order to 
put others down, or when his motivation lacks charity.” 

Not all of the purity issues related to preaching involved sin. Hum- 
bert ruled out women from the task of preaching for four reasons: a 
lack of intellect, the inferior status of women in society, the fact that 
women preachers would inspire lust in their male audience members, 
and as a reminder of the foolishness of the first woman.” While this 
perspective was quite common in the thirteenth century, there were 
many members of the clergy and of the Dominicans who supported 
women who were engaged in popular preaching.” 


^ Humbert of Romans, On the Formation of Preachers 8.104. 'The translated mate- 
rial is from Early Domincans: Selected Writings, ed. Simon Tugwell, O.P. (New York, 
1982), p. 216. All of the translated material is from this volume. The only printed 
edition of the Latin can be found in B. Humberti de Romanis Opera de Vita Regulari, 
ed. J.J. Berthier (Rome, 1888; repr. Turin, 1956). 

2 Humbert of Romans, On the Formation of Preachers 11.124. 

°° The Vulgate, which numbers this Psalm 49:22, reads: “intellegite nunc haec qui 
obliviscismini Deum nequando rapiat et non sit qui eripiat." 

*5 Humbert of Romans, On the Formation of Preachers 11.125-134. 

? Humbert of Romans, On the Formation of Preachers 12.135. 

5 There are several interesting treatments of this subject including Walter 
Simmons, Cities of Ladies: Beguine Communities in the Medieval Low Countries, 
1200-1565 (Philadelphia, 2001); R.N. Swanson, Religion and Devotion in Europe, c. 
1215-c. 1515 (Cambridge, 1995), pp. 68-69, pp. 104-109; Philippe Buc, “Vox claman- 
tis in deserto? Pierre le Chantre et la prédication laique," Revue Mabillon 65 (1993), 
5-47. 
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Women were not the only group that Humbert identified as lacking 
the necessary purity to preach. Men with obvious deformities were 
also deemed inappropriate for preaching “for fear of popular scandal 
and ridicule.” Preachers should be of an appropriate age, which Hum- 
bert identified as thirty. Superiority of social status was also deemed 
necessary. He explained that laymen cannot preach because they hold 
the lowest rank in the church. Finally, a preacher cannot be in any way 
lowly or contemptible.” In all of these cases, the excluded parties vio- 
late common medieval concepts of symbolic ordering without being 
involved in either sin or immorality. 

Even if one could meet the objective standards of being the right 
gender, having the appearance of health, being of a mature age, and 
having the right social status, Humbert of Romans listed subjective 
defects that could spoil preaching. First, the preacher must be fully 
purified from his sins. Second, he claimed that the desire to preach 
without having received the grace for it spoils preaching. Humbert 
cited Romans 15:14 to argue that the requisite grace for preaching is 
the fullness of knowledge and love. This grace is manifested in seven 
ways: compunction, devotion, penance, works of piety, zealous practice 
of prayer, contemplation, and fullness of love. Unless the first six are 
present, which are manifested in observable behavior, he argued that 
the love necessary for preaching was not present. Humbert claimed 
that even when these manifestations of love are present, the preacher’s 
desire for the task can be reprehensible if he is led by ambition, a dis- 
torted purpose, or because of a spirit of rivalry.” 

This concentration on subjective realities such as intention and 
motivation was largely drawn from Patristic sources such as Gregory 
the Great and Augustine, which had experienced a renaissance in the 
twelfth century. The great theologians of the twelfth century such as 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugh of St. Victor, Peter Abelard, Peter the 
Chanter, Alan of Lille and others were interested in the motivations 
and desires of people. They found a wealth of material in classical 
rhetoric and Patristic sources that helped them understand human 
behavior and that encouraged them to learn about the world around 
them. The efforts of these theologians were, in effect, ratified by the 
Fourth Lateran Council. 


* Humbert of Romans, On the Formation of Preachers 12.136-139. 
* Humbert of Romans, On the Formation of Preachers 14.170-173. 
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The Fourth Lateran Council decreed that the bishops would appoint 
suitable men, “men who were powerful in word and deed,” to visit 
with care the people entrusted to them and to build them up by word 
and example. This language was evocative of Gregory the Great's 
advice concerning preaching in The Pastoral Care. Humbert's treatise 
was largely derived from The Pastoral Care, which may be one of the 
reasons it was not successful. Faced with the choice of obtaining a copy 
of Gregory's work or Humbert's, most people interested in preaching 
would opt for Gregory. So it is not surprising there are relatively few 
extant manuscripts of this text. Humbert's treatise, however, reveals 
the depth of the influence that Gregory's theology had on the Domin- 
icans. Gregory frequently used pollution language to explain how a 
preacher's actions and motivations could undermine the effectiveness 
of their preaching and ministry.” Such pollution renders them useless 
and damnable. In fact, the first characteristic of Gregory's ideal pastor 
was purity of thought. For Gregory, the intention behind any act could 
spoil its value. The model of pastoral care and of preaching that Hum- 
bert and his brothers were advocating required a more disciplined, 
educated, and discerning clergy who understood the motivations and 
intentions behind human acts. While the Dominicans retrieved the 
importance of purity for preaching, Francis of Assisi essentially identi- 
fied purity of heart with ritual purity. 


FRANCISCAN PURITY 


Francis of Assisi was completely committed to the importance of ritual 
purity for pastoral care. Insofar as he was concerned with reforming 
the clergy, the purity requirements that were expressed in canon law, 
patristic sources, and texts like the Stella clericorum served to reinforce 
his emphasis on penance. The way to restore purity in the thirteenth 
century, when the cause of impurity was sin, was through penance. 
Since most people were baptized as infants, penance took on a type of 
primacy for attaining salvation for those who were involved in pastoral 
care. The importance of penance was linked to the reception of the 
Eucharist at the Fourth Lateran Council. Canon 21 stated that those 


°° Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1, ed. Norman P. Tanner (Washington, 
1990), p. 239. 
?' For example, see Gregory the Great, Pastoral Care 1.2, 1.10, 1.11. 
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who failed to confess their sins at least once a year were barred from 
entering churches and from receiving Christian burial? This meant 
that the failure to participate in penance and to receive the Eucharist 
was tantamount to damnation. Francis wrote: ^We must, of course, 
confess all our sins to a priest and receive the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”*? 

Both the Stella clericorum and On the Formation of Preachers claim 
that the priest’s role as an example of penance was one of the pri- 
mary duties or functions associated with the priesthood, but Francis of 
Assisi developed an idea of priestly purity that left priests little room to 
avoid lives of perpetual penance as long as the functioned as ministers. 
Though Francis was concerned with the manifestly bad behavior of 
much of the clergy he had encountered, he believed that it was wrong 
to publicly deride priests or bishops for their bad behavior. The Fran- 
ciscan approach to reforming the pastoral care offered by the diocesan 
clergy was essentially to shame them into embracing the apostolic life 
by example rather than by words.” 

Francis was concerned about objective and subjective aspects of 
purity down to the smallest details. For example, he urged his broth- 
ers on multiple occasions to consider how dirty the chalices, corporals 
and altar-linens were, and what the consequences would be for such 
carelessness about where the body of the Lord rests.?' He repeatedly 
warned against leaving the consecrated host in unclean or unfitting or 
insecure places. The same was true of where the scriptures were kept. 
Francis made it clear that such carelessness not only revealed a lack of 
discernment, for the carnal person does not perceive the things of God 
(1 Cor. 2:14), but also it indicated that these ministers were standing 
in violation of canon law. 

Though the Fourth Lateran Council had addressed these issues, 
sanctions were not being effectively applied. To the brothers who 


* Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1, p. 245. 

5 "The Second Version of the Letter to the Faithful 22. All of the translated material in 
this section is from Francis of Assisi: Early Documents, vol. 1, eds. Regis J. Armstrong, 
J.A. Wayne Hellmann, and William J. Short (New York, 1999). The critical edition is 
Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis, ed. Caietanus Esser (Grottaferrata, 1978). 

6 For more information, see C. Colt Anderson, “Franciscan Reform," in “Go 
Rebuild My House:" Franciscans and the Church Today (St. Bonaventure, 2004), pp. 
39-64. 

& See Francis of Assisi, A Letter to the Clergy 1, The First Letter to the Custodians 
2, The Second Letter to the Custodians 2, The Testament 11-12. 
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thought their uncleanness would be overlooked, Francis wrote: “Who- 
ever does not do this, let him know that, on the day of judgment, he 
will be bound to render an account of himself before our Lord Jesus 
Christ."*? This exhortation was most likely provoked by Pope Honor- 
ius III, who had released a bull decrying the priests in several prov- 
inces that had failed to follow the canonical rules over these matters. 
Honorius warned that the failure to follow these rules would bring 
the wrath of God down against the irreverent because of the careless- 
ness of priests and on the bishops who failed to punish transgressors.? 
Whereas Honorius was using ritual purity as a means to move people 
to act against priests who were quite literally dirty and disobedient 
to the canons, Francis was trying to convert individuals to accept the 
norms over appropriate cleanliness. 

Francis was also concerned with the purity associated with inten- 
tions and motivations, which arose out of his Eucharistic piety. After 
imploring the brothers to show all possible reverence to the most holy 
body and blood of Jesus Christ, Francis wrote: 


I also beg in the Lord all my brothers who are priests, or who will be, 
or who wish to be priests of the Most High that whenever they wish to 
celebrate Mass, being pure, they offer the true Sacrifice of the most holy 
Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ with purity and reverence, with 
a holy and unblemished intention, not for any worldly reason or out of 
fear or love of anyone, as if they were pleasing people. But let all of their 
will, as much as grace helps, be directed to God, desiring, thereby, to 
please on the Most High Lord Himself because He alone acts there as He 
pleases, for He Himself says: “Do this in memory of me (Luke 22:19)." If 
anyone acts differently, he becomes Judas the traitor and "guilty of the 
Body and Blood of the Lord (1 Corinthians 11:27)."* 


After reminding his priest brothers that under the law of Moses 
those who committed even external transgressions died without mercy 
by God's decree, he asked them to consider how much greater and 
more severe the punishment will be for those who fail to perform 
the sacrament in a state of internal impurity. Drawing from Jeremiah 
48:10, Francis explained that the priest who does the work of the Lord 


$^ Francis of Assisi, Exhortation to the Clergy, 14. 

$ Pope Honorius III, November 22, 1219, Bullarium Romanum, Honorius III, no. 
XL, tom. IIL pp. 366a-366b. See note 'a' in Francis of Assisi: The Saint, p. 55. 

& Francis of Assisi, A Letter to the Entire Order, 14-16. 
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deceitfully is cursed by God.® “He will, in truth, Francis warned, “con- 
demn priests who do not wish take this to heart, saying: ‘I will curse 
your blessings (Malachi 2:2).’”® 

In a passage strongly reminiscent of the Stella clericorum, Francis 
exhorted the priestly brothers to consider the veneration given to the 
blessed Virgin Mary because she carried Christ in her womb and how 
John the Baptist did not dare to touch Christ’s head when they con- 
sidered how holy, just, and fitting the priest must be in order to touch 
the body of Christ. If the priest is concerned with anything other than 
the presence of Christ during the Mass, Francis declared that it was 
a “great misery and a miserable weakness that when you have him 
present in this way, you are concerned with anything else in the whole 
world."* This meant that virtually every priest would have to take up a 
penitential form of life in order to perform the Eucharist and to seek 
absolution for their lack of purity when they did perform it. 

Francis had little to say about purity in regard to preaching. As the 
Franciscans became more engaged in preaching, the friars made up 
for this lack of attention to preaching by working it into the various 
lives of St. Francis. Thomas of Celano, who wrote one of the earliest 
lives of Francis, justified his ability to preach on the basis of his purity 
of mind.® This theme will also appear in later Franciscan writers such 
as Bonaventure, who drew on traditional sources to show why purity 
is important in terms of preachers and their audiences.” Even so, 
Francis’ vision of pastoral care was one where priests teach primarily 
through their example of penitential efforts to attain a state of purity. 


6 Francis of Assisi, A Letter to the Entire Order 17-19. 

6 Francis of Assisi, A Letter to the Entire Order 20. 

*7 Francis of Assisi, A Letter to the Entire Order 22. 

$ Thomas of Celano, The Life of Saint Francis by Thomas of Celano 1.27. I am using 
the translation from Francis of Assisi: The Saint, eds. Regis J. Armstrong, J.A. Wayne 
Hellmann, and William J. Short (New York, 1999). The critical edition is Vita prima 
S. Francisci Assisiensis: et eiusdem Legenda ad usum chori (Analecta Franciscana) 10 
(Quaracchi, 1926). 

* Bonaventure “Evening Sermon on St. Francis: Preached at Paris, 1262," “Ser- 
mon on the Feast of the Transferal,” May, 1267, 739-741; "Ihe Evening Sermon on 
St. Francis: Preached at Paris," October 4, 1267, 762-763. The critical edition is in 
S. Bonaventurae opera theologica selecta, vol. 1-5 (Quaracchi, 1934-64.). An English 
translation is in Francis of Assisi: The Founder, eds. Regis J. Armstrong, J.A. Wayne 
Hellmann, and William J. Short (New York, 2000). 
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The efforts to reform pastoral care in the thirteenth century relied heav- 
ily on the rhetoric of ritual purity that had been developed through the 
preceding centuries. Sources associated with the Augustinian Canons, 
the Dominicans, and the Franciscans demonstrate that this idea was 
central to their respective agendas. Whether one considers the priest’s 
cultic, preaching, or penitential role, ritual purity was seen as neces- 
sary for being useful as an ordained minister. Those who could not 
meet the purity standards should either be stripped of their office or 
required to do the penance necessary to return to a state of purity. 
This reveals that pastoral ministry was still largely conceived of in 
terms of function and service rather than as some type of ontological 
transformation. 

The rhetoric for ritual purity was necessary to reform pastoral care 
because changing any established practice requires persuasion. Passing 
laws or setting up initiatives is only effective when people are com- 
mitted to enforcing the laws or following through on the changes. 
Although the Fourth Lateran Council could promulgate a canon 
demanding suitable men for preaching or requiring yearly confes- 
sion, people had to see why these rules were beneficial or important 
to them. In the end, appealing to ritual purity was a way of invoking 
the fear of God as a means to move people to recognize their account- 
ability for their behavior. 

Beyond the implications for reform studies, examining pastoral care 
by considering categories associated with purity promotes the impor- 
tance of studying the cultic aspects of pastoral care. In their cultic 
roles, ministers were expected to reflect and to reinforce their society’s 
symbolic expressions of order expressed in terms of what is fitting and 
appropriate. Thus the study of the cultic roles of the clergy in the total- 
ity of their religious practice and observance reveals how the Gospel 
has been inculturated into the past. Given the rich interplay between 
medieval beliefs over ritual purity and the cultic role of the pastor, 
which included both subjective and objective dimensions, more atten- 
tion need to be given to this subject. The fact that medieval historians 
have largely ignored a subject that was critically important to medieval 
people reveals our disdain for purity language; however, if we intend 
to understand the history of pastoral care, we must study the full range 
of medieval piety and practice regardless of how distasteful, odd, or 
amusing it may seem by modern standards. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
ROBERT GROSSETESTE’S THEOLOGY OF PASTORAL CARE 


James R. Ginther 


In 1250, Robert Grosseteste (ca. 1170-1253), bishop of Lincoln, made 
his way from his diocese in England to Lyon in order to present a 
dossier of complaint before the papal court.’ The catalyst for these 
documents had been the Archbishop of Canterbury, Boniface of Savoy 
(r. 1241-1270). When he had become archbishop he found the archdi- 
ocese saddled with tremendous debt and so soon implemented a taxa- 
tion policy that some of his suffragans found unbearable. That policy 
became even more problematic when the archbishop insisted on mak- 
ing formal visitations to various dioceses, each of which included some 
rather steep procurations.” Opposing these policies in normal circum- 
stances would have been difficult, but given the fact that Boniface was 
a creature of Henry III (and that he had strengthened that royal con- 
nection by his niece's marriage to Henry) the archbishop appeared to 
be wholly untouchable. However, by the end of the 1240s a number 
of English bishops, out of frustration, selected Grosseteste to represent 
their concerns at the court of pope Innocent IV. 

Their selection of Grosseteste was no doubt based on his reputa- 
tion for tenacity and blunt speech? They were hardly disappointed. 


! There is no comprehensive, critical biography of Grosseteste, but Francis S. Ste- 
venson, Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln: A Contribution to the Religious, Political 
and Intellectual History of the Thirteenth Century (London, 1999), remains useful for a 
general narrative. More recent studies are James McEvoy, Robert Grosseteste (Oxford, 
2000) and Richard W. Southern, Robert Grosseteste: The Growth of an English Mind 
in Medieval Europe (Oxford, 1986; revised 1990). More focused research can be found 
in James R. Ginther, Master of the Sacred Page: A Study of the Theology of Robert 
Grosseteste, ca. 1229/30-1235 (Aldershot, 2004) and Robert Grosseteste and the Begin- 
nings of a British Theological Tradition: Papers delivered at the Grosseteste Colloquium 
held at the Greyfriars, Oxford on 3rd July 2002, ed. M. O’Carroll (Rome, 2003). 

? On procurations connected to visitation, see C.R. Cheney, Episcopal Visitation of 
Monasteries in the Thirteenth Century (Manchester, 1931), pp. 104-118. 

? Southern, Grosseteste, pp. 252-257, describes how Grosseteste in 1235 clashed 
with the royal court, the English bishops, and the papal legate over the problem of 
legitimizing bastard children. 
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Grosseteste entered into the court records a dossier of six documents, 
all of which together made a formidable case against the archbishop.* 
His opening speech for his memorandum, read aloud on his behalf by 
a cardinal deacon, made it clear that the archbishop was a threat to 
pastoral care in England. Grosseteste laid out the four specific com- 
plaints of the English bishops: (1) that the archbishop was permit- 
ting more and more ecclesiastical entities to be exempt from episcopal 
visitation; (2) that secular authorities were interfering in the bishops’ 
pursuit of immoral behavior; (3) that the archbishop was permitting a 
greater number of appeals against episcopal judgments; and finally (4), 
the archbishop’s visitations were becoming financially and administra- 
tively oppressive.? This was the clarity that Grosseteste's fellow bishops 
were hoping for. 

That clarity, however, came at the expense of Grosseteste's propen- 
sity to cast his arguments in the starkest of terms. Grosseteste framed 
the archbishop's behavior within a broader context of ecclesial mal- 
aise: while the history of the church has been a great expansion of the 
faith throughout the whole world, 


that expansion has been narrowed as if it is now in a small corner. Infi- 
delity has taken over a large part of the world and has separated it from 
Christ. Schism has separated the majority of the «remaining» part that 
is Christian. Heretical depravity has also separated a significant portion 
from «our» part of Christianity— which in light of the two already men- 
tioned groups, I consider to be small and few in number. It is as if the 
seven deadly sins have incorporated the whole of that residual part for 
the devil and have separated it from Christ...° 


* Servus Gieben, "Robert Grosseteste at the Papal Curia, Lyons, 1250: Edition ofthe 
Documents," Collectanea Franciscana 41 (1971), 340-393. I cite this as Lyon Dossier, 
ed. Gieben, with the appropriate pagination. Gieben's edition includes eight docu- 
ments, but two were added to the dossier after 1250. For a diplomatic analysis of the 
memorandum, see Joseph Goering, "Robert Grosseteste at the Papal Court," in A Dis- 
tinct Voice: Medieval Studies in Honor of Leonard E. Boyle, OP, ed. J. Brown and W.P. 
Stoneman (Notre Dame, IN, 1997), pp. 253-276. 

5 Lyon Dossier, ed. Gieben, pp. 363-365. 

€ Ibid., p. 353: *... coarctata est velut in anguli brevis angustiam. Plurimam namque 
mundi partem occupavit infidelitas et a Christo separavit. De parte vera dicta christiana 
magnam partem separavit a Christo schisma. De parte autem residua, quae respectu 
duarum praenominatarum admodum ut puto et parva est et pauca, non modicam 
portionem separavit a Christo haeretica pravitas. Quasi autem totalitatem residui con- 
corporaverunt diabolo et a Christo separaverunt VII criminalia peccata..." 
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And what is the cause of this and the attack on pastoral care that has 
accompanied this contraction? 


I tremble and am frightened to say it very vigorously. Nonetheless, I dare 
not remain silent, lest I echo that woe of the prophet who says, “Woe is 
me because I was silent, because I am a man of unclean lips.” The cause, 
source and origin of this <state of the church> is this papal court.’ 


This blunt accusation then weaves its way through the remaining 
texts. 

Modern scholars are always delighted when documentary evidence 
presents such dramatic events. There was indeed drama as the Lyon 
Dossier ends with Grosseteste defending himself from the accusation 
that he had succumbed to hyperbole in his accusations. Not surpris- 
ingly Grosseteste gave no ground and he pushed his argument even 
further as he accused the papal court of being comprised of those 
who were worse than sodomites.* However, the real value of the Dos- 
sier is that it demonstrates just how important pastoral care was to 
Grosseteste’s worldview. His uncompromising rhetoric was not just a 
habit of personality, but rather fitting (in his mind) to the seriousness 
of the matter. The actions of the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
inaction of the papal court all threatened the health, if not the viability, 
of the care of souls. 

Some scholars have considered Grosseteste’s treatment of pastoral 
care here and throughout his lifetime to be an issue of administra- 
tion and good organization. Both his fastidiousness and his obsessive 
concern for proper duty were therefore offended by the attitudes and 
actions of his superiors. That is certainly true, for Grosseteste consid- 
ered the precepts of canon law to be of paramount importance. He 
also expected that those who took on an office of pastor (including 
parish priests) would soberly embrace their responsibilities and fulfil 
them to the best of their ability. As with other conflicts during his epis- 
copate, however, there was more to his actions and arguments than at 
first meets the eye. At almost every turn there is a theological rationale 
to his concerns or objections, a theological position that underlines his 


7 Ibid., p. 355: “Dicere vehementissime tremesco et expavesco. Silere tamen non 
audeo, ne incidam in illud vae prophetae dicentis: "Vae mihi, quia tacui, quia vir pol- 
lutus labiis ego sum.’ Causa, fons et origo huius est haec curia." 

* Ibid., pp. 387-393. 
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praise and exhortations of his fellow pastors and subordinates.’ The 
Lyon Dossier provides a glimpse of this in what appears to be an off- 
handed remark—a remark, though, that is grounded in a theological 
understanding. 

Like any other bishop, Grosseteste had both a political and fiscal 
role to play in medieval England. The most contentious arguments 
between the royal court and a bishop often focused on the diocese’s 
temporalities (bona temporalia), that is, the financial and capital assets 
that the bishop was to use to support ministry. When a bishop died, 
those temporalities normally fell under the control of the king (who 
held it in trust) until the election of the next bishop. Restoration of 
temporalities could occur anytime after the election and sometimes 
did not happen until after the new bishop was consecrated. This tran- 
sition could become an hotly disputed issue, in which the king would 
often delay an election or delay full transfer of temporalities since they 
proved to be good revenue sources. As a result, many bishops focused 
a great deal of time and energy on their temporalities, and indeed 
this was the root problem of the actions by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In this context, Grosseteste’s comments on disinterested pastors 
(whose inattention to the laity makes them to be equivalent to hired 
hands [Jn 10.12-13]) take on a new meaning: 


Besides, the work of pastoral care consists not only in the administration 
of the sacraments and the saying of the canonical hours and the celebra- 
tion of the Mass—which sacred works nonetheless "the hired hands" do 
as it is convenient—but in the truthful teaching of a life of truth, in the 
awe-inspiring condemnation of vices, in the hard and imperious correc- 
tion and rigid castigation of vices when it is necessary; which even if they 
perhaps know how to do this—which is rarely the case—those “hired 
hands" dare not do. Moreover, it consists in the feeding of the hungry, 
the giving of drink to the thirsty, the clothing of the naked, the reception 
of strangers, the visitation of the sick and the imprisoned and most of 
all the visitation of one's own parishes. These are the temporalities of a 
church. The people ought to be instructed and formed in the holy exer- 
cises of the active life by the examples of such works.'? 


? Ginther, Master of the Sacred Page, pp. 163-172. 

© Lyon Dossier, ed. Gieben, pp. 358-359: "Praeterea, opus curae pastoralis consis- 
tit non solum in sacramentorum administratione et horarum canonicarum dictione 
et Missarum celebratione—quas tamen operationes sacras raro ut convenit faciunt 
mercenarii—sed et in veraci doctrina veritatis vitae, in vitiorum terrifica condemna- 
tione, in vitiorum cum necesse est dura et imperiosa correptione et rigida castigatione; 
quae etsi forsitan sciant—quod raro accidit—non audent mercenarii facere. Consistit 
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If a pastor becomes too focused on the material temporalities of 
ecclesial life, he loses sight of what is the true object of his tasks: the 
people. Grosseteste’s re-statement of the church’s temporalities was 
borne of a lifetime of theological reflection on the nature, structure 
and function of the church. It is, in sum, the conclusion of his theology 
of pastoral care. 

What are the contours and features of pastoral theology for 
Grosseteste? In this essay I want to argue that his theology of pastoral 
care is most clearly presented in his work that bears its incipit as its 
title: Deus est. I argue that Grosseteste’s theology of pastoral care is 
the careful integration of the practice of the sacrament of Penance 
with his theological reading of creation and his ecclesiology. To make 
this argument, I will first place Deus est in the context of Grosseteste’s 
pastoral writings, which requires a new dating for this text. I will then 
discuss the place and function of penance in Grosseteste’s view of the 
created order. Finally, I will examine the ecclesiological dimensions of 
his pastoral theology. 


DEUS EST AND GROSSETESTE'S PASTORALIA!! 


Grosseteste was one of the most prolific writers of pastoralia of his 
century. While many of the principal actors in the genre of pastoralia 
wrote one or two major works, Grosseteste authored thirteen works 
in Latin and three (possibly four) more in Anglo-Norman.” Modern 


insuper in pastione esurientium, in potatione sitientium, in coopertione nudorum, in 
susceptione hospitum, in visitatione infirmorum et incarceratorum et maxime pro- 
priorum parochianorum, quorum sunt bona temporalia ecclesiarum. Quarum opera- 
tionum exemplis instruendus et informandus est populus in vitae activae sanctis 
exercitiis" (Italics mine). 

" For a summary account of medieval pastoralia, see Leonard E. Boyle, “The 
Fourth Lateran Council and Manuals of Popular Theology," in The Popular Literature 
of Medieval England, ed. T.J. Heffernan, Tennessee Studies in Literature, 28 (Knox- 
ville, 1985), pp. 30-43. 

? A bibliographic account of Grosseteste’s pastoralia is really beyond the scope of 
this essay. In general, S.H. Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste (Cambridge, 
1940), pp. 121-147, lists thirty-two "pastoral and devotional" works. That list is in 
need of serious revision. Nine of those works should be considered as products of 
Grosseteste's time at Oxford, and so need to be moved to a new "theological" category 
(Thomson did not classify any of Grosseteste's works as theological). An additional 
five writings are now considered inauthentic. That leaves thirteen pastoral texts in 
Latin, to which three or four Anglo-Norman works should be added (it is open to 
question whether one of these texts, Chasteu d'amur—sometimes called the Cháteau 
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students of Grosseteste’s writings have benefited greatly from the edi- 
torial industry over the last forty years in which we have seen at least 
eight of these texts come to the published light of day. Deus est was 
one of the first texts to be critically edited and so it has been avail- 
able to modern scholars for the longest period." However, it has not 
gained much attention in the scholarship.^ Scholars have used the 
text primarily as a means of establishing Grosseteste's authorship of 
other texts. Richard Southern makes no mention of it in his treatment 
of Grosseteste's pastoral theology.'^ James McEvoy, in his landmark 
study of Grosseteste's philosophy, exploits its teachings on the soul's 
powers and its account of humanity's relation to the universe; but he 


d'amour—, is really a pastoral work or an introductory text to theology). I plan to 
address all these issues in another essay. For now, see James R. Ginther, "Ihe Super 
Psalterium in Context," in Editing Robert Grosseteste: papers given at the thirty-sixth 
annual Conference on Editorial Problems. University of Toronto, 3-4 November 2000, 
ed. Evelyn A. Mackie and Joseph Goering (Toronto, 2003), pp. 31-60. 

13 Those works are: Deus est, ed. Siegfried Wenzel, "Robert Grosseteste's Treatise 
on Confession, Deus est," Franciscan Studies 30 (1970), 218-293; Perambulavit Deus, 
ed. J. Goering and F.A.C. Mantello, “The Perambulavit Iudas... (Speculum confessio- 
nis) Attributed to Robert Grosseteste," Revue Bénédictine 96 (1986), 125-168; Notus 
in Iudea Deus, ed. J. Goering and F.A.C. Mantello, "Notus in Iudea Deus: Robert 
Grosseteste's Confessional Formula in Lambeth Palace MS 499," Viatorl8 (1987), 
253-273; Do modo confitendi, ed. J. Goering and F.A.C. Mantello, “The Early Peniten- 
tial Writings of Robert Grosseteste," Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 54 
(1987), 52-112; De decem mandatis, ed. R.C. Dales and E.B. King, Auctores Britannici 
Medii Aevi, 10 (London, 1987); Meditaciones, ed. J. Goering and F.A.C. Mantello, The 
Meditaciones of Robert Grosseteste,” Journal of Theological Studies 36 (1985), 118-128; 
Templum Dei, ed. J. Goering and F.A.C. Mantello, Toronto Medieval Latin Texts, 14 
(Toronto, 1984); the Lyon Dossier and De penis purgatorii. Grosseteste's authorship 
has been well established for all save De penis purgatorii. That text was edited as part of 
a doctoral dissertation, and the editor raised serious questions about its authenticity: 
Robert J. Relihan, ^A Critical Edition of the Ango-Norman and Latin Versions of the 
Les Peines de purgatoire," unpubl. Ph.D. diss. (University of Iowa, 1978), pp. 25-37. 

To this list of editions, we can add the Constitutiones of 1239 for the diocese of 
Lincoln and the letter/treatise De cura pastorali as edited texts. Both were found in his 
letter collection, which was edited as part of the Rolls Series: Roberti Grosseteste quon- 
dam episcopi Lincolniensis Epistolae, ed. H. Luard, Rolls Series, 25 (London, 1861), 
n. 52bis (pp. 152-166), n. 127 (pp. 357-431). The Constitutiones were also critically 
edited in Councils and Synods with Other Documents Relating to the English Church, 
II: AD 1205-1313, ed. F.M. Powicke and C.R. Cheney (Oxford, 1964), pp. 261-278. 

14 Thomson, Writings, n. 80 (p. 125). 

5 References to this text are in Alexander Murray, “Confession as a Historical 
Source in the Thirteenth Century," in The Writing of History in the Middle Ages: Essays 
Presented to Richard William Southern, ed. R.H.C. Davis and J.M. Wallace-Hadrill 
(Oxford, 1981), pp. 275-322, at 305-306, 318-319. 

16 Southern, Grosseteste, pp. 225-230, where he focuses exclusively on the Chasteu 
d'amur as a pastoral text. 
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did not attempt to relate these teachings to the pastoral orientation of 
the text." 

It may seem odd, then, to select Deus est to act as the index for 
Grosseteste's theology of pastoral care. Normally scholars have looked 
elsewhere for a summary of his pastoral thought. Leonard E. Boyle, 
OP (1923-1999), was the first person to map out the basic tenets of 
Grosseteste's understanding of the care of souls and his roles as author 
and pastor.'? His essay has become de rigeur reading for Grosseteste 
scholars since it laid out the chronology and general context for 
Grosseteste as a writer of pastoralia. For Boyle, Grosseteste's pastoral 
text par excellence was the Templum Dei (although Boyle referred to it 
as the Templum Domini). It represented a valiant (and rather success- 
ful) attempt to render the complex ideas of moral and systematic the- 
ology into a parlance and form that the local parish priest could use. 
The Templum Dei also employed state of the art textual technology— 
the scholastic distinction—to help the reader make visual connections 
between similar concepts or to see the relations between virtue and 
vice.? In sum, it was the work of a learned teacher who wanted to 
make the resources of scholastic theology accessible and usable by 
any pastor. The later working edition of the Templum Dei confirmed 
Boyle's analysis.^? 

Templum Dei was indeed a major accomplishment for Grosseteste. 
Its survival in over ninety manuscripts indicates that his contempo- 
raries also understood its value and facility? The schematic nature, 
however, sometimes makes it difficult to trace out the underlying theo- 
logical arguments, which is where Deus est can be of great utility. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Templum Dei provides details of the relationships 
between the major terms and concepts of pastoral care, whereas Deus 


7 James McEvoy, The Philosophy of Robert Grosseteste (Oxford, 1982), pp. 234, 
297-299, 393-398. 

55 Leonard E. Boyle, “Robert Grosseteste and the pastoral care," Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies 8 (1979), 3-51. 

? On the scholastic distinction as a textual technology, see Richard and Mary 
Rouse, "Biblical Distinctions in the Thirteenth Century," Archives d'histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du moyen áge 49 (1974), 27-37. 

? Robert Grosseteste, Templum Dei, ed. J. Goering and F.A.C. Mantello, Toronto 
Medieval Latin Texts, 14 (Toronto, 1984). 

? Thomson, Writings, pp. 138-139, where there is an incomplete and slightly 
incorrect list. For the additional manuscript witnesses, see Templum Dei, ed. Goering 
and Mantello, pp. 14-16. 
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est provides the reasons why those relationships can exist in the first 
place. 

Comparison to Grosseteste’s other writings on the care of souls 
provides further details for understanding the function of Deus est. 
Boyle had suggested that pastoralia could be divided between texts 
written for the confessor and those written to aid the penitent her- 
self—either in terms of preparation for the sacrament or in terms of 
the actual practice of confessing her sins. Using Boyle’s nomencla- 
ture, Grosseteste’s Latin pastoral writings divide evenly between these 
two audiences: five are aimed to aid the confessor and five are for the 
penitent.” All these texts, while certainly reflecting theological con- 
cerns, have practical issues in mind (what questions a priest should 
ask, which sins he cannot absolve, how he should impose satisfaction, 
etc.). Deus est shares these similar concerns, but even the practical 
issues are framed in the deeper theological content. One can say with 
relative confidence that Deus est assumes a clerical audience, but it 
may not have provided the same kind of practical guidance as did texts 
like De confessione et modo peccata confitendi or Templum Dei. Rather, 
the utility of Deus est is that it is a teaching text about the theology 
of confession. Its assumed context is not the parish, but the medieval 
schools and universities. This context suggests the need for a second 
look at the date of composition. 


? The texts for the confessor are (with the work number assigned by Thomson): 
De modo confitendi (n. 83), the Constitutiones of 1239 for the diocese of Lincoln 
(n. 84), Correctorium totius Bibliae (n. 85), De decem mandatis (n. 91), and Templum 
Dei (n. 103). The Correctorium is a pronunciation guide for reading the Scriptures in 
public and so relates indirectly to pastoral care. Even if Grosseteste considered pastoral 
care to be greater than the scope of the sacraments, he still considered it orientated to 
them. Thus, correct pronunciation was essential in any liturgical context. The five texts 
directed to the penitent are: Quoniam cogitacio (n. 79), Perambulavit Iudas (n. 81), 
Notus in Iudea Deus (n. 82), Meditaciones (n. 95), and De penis purgatorii (n. 100). 
Of these last five, Quoniam cogitacio remains unedited (I have been able to consult a 
transcription of Cambridge, Peterhouse College MS 255, pt iii, fols. 21ra-30rb. I am 
grateful to F.A.C. Mantello for his generous offer to share his transcription with me). 
Two other pastoral texts should be mentioned: De cura pastorali and the Lyon Dossier. 
Technically these would fall under Boyle’s category of pastoralia written for the clergy; 
however, they are both intended for the papal court and speak to the larger infrastruc- 
ture of the care of souls. They are not textual aids for the practice of confession. 

The Anglo-Norman works that are also pastorally orientated are: Confessiun 
(n. 114), Iniunncio penitenti Gallice (n. 115), and Le Mariage des neuf filles du Diable 
(n. 116). For a brief discussion of the current state of research on Grosseteste’s Anglo- 
Norman writings, see Evelyn Mackie, “Scribal Intervention and the Question of Audi- 
ence: Editing Le Château d'amour," in Editing Robert Grosseteste, ed. Goering and 
Mackie, pp. 61-63. 
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In his edition, Wenzel suggested that Deus est was written some- 
time between 1215 and 1250. The terminus post quem was based on 
Grosseteste’s prohibition of clergy indulging in games of chance, 
“which are not only evil but are prohibited for clerics in council” (in 
concilio). Wenzel took that as a possible reference to canon 16 of the 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215). The text could be no later than 1250 
since that was the date of the earliest manuscript witness.” A decade 
after Wenzel’s edition, James McEvoy argued that the dating should 
be narrowed to sometime between 1241 and 1250. He argued that the 
text contained influences of Ps-Dionysius, an author that Grosseteste 
had not fully appropriated until he had begun his own translation and 
commentary on the Dionysian corpus. That project had begun around 
1239 and was completed by 1241. I want to suggest an alternative 
date and for three reasons: first, there are the textual affinities that Deus 
est shares with other writings from Grosseteste’s Oxford regency; sec- 
ond, there are rhetorical features that connect this text to the schools; 
and, finally the manuscript evidence confirms this Deus est to be 
such a scholastic text. 

To begin with the textual affinities, two Dionysian concepts emerge 
in Grosseteste’s opening comments of Deus est. In treating the asser- 
tion that God is “that than which nothing greater can be thought,” 
Grosseteste explains that this means God is eternal, simple, unchang- 
ing, lacking in nothing and sufficient for himself and others in his glory. 
Moreover, on account of the abundance of his goodness, it pleased 
Him to create all things ex nihilo and thus call them into his presence. 
His creation was varied because no one thing was capable on its own 
of reflecting His goodness, but rather the universe as whole could do 
so. Grosseteste’s account is based on the Pseud-Dionsyian doctrine 
of God’s goodness as self-diffusive: God cannot help but extend his 
goodness into others. This does not mean that God creates by neces- 
sity, or that he must create; rather, his creative acts are an ad extra 
action of the divine will. That creation, however, will always receive 
his goodness, and thus God makes himself known to his creation. The 


? Deus est, ed. Wenzel, p. 231. 

4 Daniel A. Callus, “The Date of Grosseteste’s Translations and Commentaries of 
Pseudo-Dionysius and the Nicomachean Ethics,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et 
médiévale 14 (1947), 186-209. 
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second concept is the principle of mediation. God’s goodness flows 
through creation by means of various mediators who receive God’s 
beauty and goodness either from God himself or from a superior crea- 
ture, and always reflect it to creatures below them. This relationship 
amongst source, mediator and receptor was the basis of Dionysian 
hierarchy. Angels play a particularly important role in that mediation 
(both as receptors and communicators of God’s goodness and as mod- 
els of a perfected hierarchy) and Grosseteste includes them here in his 
account of the “flow of things” (fluxus rerum). Angels are “messen- 
gers” (nuntii) because “the superior orders manifest divine illumina- 
tion and power which they receive from above while transmitting and 
announcing them to inferior orders."? 

While the Dionysian elements here are undeniable, it does not fol- 
low that Grosseteste began to incorporate them into his theology only 
after 1239. Richard Southern has shown that there are some Dionysian 
elements already at work in the Hexaémeron, a work datable to around 
1232-1235. Furthermore, one of the reasons that we are sure that 
Grosseteste knew some basic Dionysian principles is that he had read 
Hugh of St-Victor's treatise on the Celestial Hierarchy, and also had 
begun to digest Eriugena's translation of the corpus sometime before 
1235.” In fact, the opening paragraph of Deus est is a re-working of 
Hugh's comments on book 1 of the Celestial Hierarchy.” Moreover, 
some of the same doctrinal ideas of this text are found in De cessatione 
legalium, another text that Grosseteste composed while at Oxford. 
Here, the Anselmian phrase nihil melius excogitari potest is directly 
connected to God's self-diffusive good and creation's reception of that 
good.? Thus, if the use of Dionysian material is a basis for dating, this 
text can be easily placed during Grosseteste's Oxford period, prior to 
becoming bishop of Lincoln. 

Other aspects Deus est suggest a scholastic context for its composi- 
tion and implied readership. Grosseteste ends his first discussion of 


?^ Deus est, ed. Wenzel, pp. 239-240. 

% Richard W. Southern, “Richard Dales and the Editing of Robert Grosseteste,” in 
Aspectus et Affectus: Essays and Editions in Grosseteste and Medieval Intellectual Life 
in Honor of Richard C. Dales, ed. Gunar Freibergs (New York, 1993), pp. 3-14. 

7 De cessatione legalium, ed. Dales and King, 3.1.13 (p. 124), 4.8.17 (p. 189). 

?^ Hugh of St-Victor, Expositio in Hierarchiam celestem S. Dionysii, c.1 (PL 
175.943-944). 

? De cessatione legalium, ed. Dales and King, 3.1.3 (p. 120); Ginther, Master of the 
Sacred Page, p. 130. 
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the seven virtues by pointing out that each virtue can be considered in 
four multivalent ways: as material, formal, active and perfected. These 
terms bear some Aristotelian influence as they echo the Stagirite’s four 
causes: material, formal, efficient and final. A more direct reference 
to Aristotle’s four causes are found a few pages later in the account 
of pride.” Furthermore, the text assumes its readers will have a good 
grasp of theological ideas and arguments and would be familiar with 
the rhetorical forms of the schools. For example, Grosseteste inserts 
two scholastic quaestiones in his prologue. The first concerns whether 
the sin of Adam was greater than the sin of Lucifer: it begins with 
videtur quod and the solution is marked by a standard Ad hoc dicen- 
dum quod.” The second question concerns whether the Eucharist is 
necessary for salvation since it cannot be administered by everyone in 
a moment of necessity (as one could in baptism). Grosseteste’s solu- 
tion is marked by ad hoc dicendum quod and resolves the problem by 
making a distinction about reception.” Such rhetorical strategies not 
only confirm that the author is trained in scholastic methods, he also 
expects his readers to be the same. 

In this regard, Deus est shares some similarities with Grosseteste’s 
exposition of the Decalogue. When De decem mandatis is compared 
to other contemporary expositions of the Ten Commandments, it 
would appear to be a text that fails to understand its intended audi- 
ence. Other contemporary commentaries focus on simple expositions 
and move the reader towards practical observations and real-life prac- 
tices. Grosseteste’s exposition, on the other hand, is a complex analysis 
of each commandment, making its content difficult to disseminate in 
sermons or be used as a guide in confession.” There is no indication, 
however, that De decem mandatis was geared for the same audience 
as the Templum Dei. Instead, its author had in mind the student of 
theology in the schools and universities. Deus est follows in that same 
vein: it is unlike Grosseteste's other confessional treatises because it 
appears to have been written for scholars. 


? Deus est, ed. Wenzel, p. 267. 

31 Ibid., p. 242. 
2 Ibid., p. 246. 

? Lesley Smith, "Ihe De Decem Mandatis of Robert Grosseteste,” in Robert 
Grosseteste and the Beginnings of a British Theological Tradition, ed O'Carroll, pp. 
265-288, at 287; see Ginther, Master of the Sacred Page, pp. 170-172. 


m 
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Finally, the scholastic features of Deus est, both in terms of content 
and rhetoric, were not lost on medieval readers. Manuscript transmis- 
sion can indicate what kind of reader a text seeks. Deus est survives 
in ten manuscript copies. Seven of them are part of the sermon col- 
lections attributed to Grosseteste.** Not enough study has been done 
on these collections, and so the best observation we can make of them 
at present is that these collections had a broad definition of sermons 
and sermon material. Rhetorically, Deus est is not a sermon and 
so it is one of four texts in the sermon collections that is sometimes 
marked as a treatise? Some of these collections are part of manu- 
scripts that exclusively contain the writings of Grosseteste, and so the 
general intention appears to have been to collect all his writings in one 
place. However, for his critical edition Wenzel reported three hitherto 
unknown copies of Deus est. All three manuscripts were written in 
the last half of the thirteenth century. They share a common feature 
of being collections of theological writings (and for the greater part, 
scholastic, although they include some monastic texts that were of 
importance to scholastic theologians), including Grosseteste’s.*” Deus 
est seems to have been treated as similar to the writings of Bernard of 
Clairveaux, Hugh of St-Victor, and Peter Lombard; that is, it was a 
text written for a theologically literate audience and thus could act as 
a resource for theological work. 

Collectively, these three pieces of evidence concerning sources, 
rhetoric and manuscript transmission make a strong case to give Deus 
est a possible, earlier date of composition. It reads, and was read, as 
a scholastic theological text. It should therefore be moved from the 
previous dating of 1241 x 1250 to the period of Grosseteste’s teaching 


* Thomson, Writings, p. 176; and, pp. 160-165, for a general account of the sermon 
collections. 

3 The most recent study of Grosseteste's sermons is Suzanne Paul, “An Edition and 
Study of Selected Sermons of Robert Grosseteste,” unpubl. Ph.D. diss. (University of 
Leeds, 2002), which focuses on the materials in Durham Cathedral, Dean and Chapter 
Library MS A.III.12. 

3% Grosseteste ends Deus est with a reference to the readers and not the hearers, 
which confirms that it was not a sermon: Deus est, ed. Wenzel, p. 293: “Ideo legenti- 
bus supplicat scribentis indignitas quatinus precibus et utilitate legentium quae est in 
officio consequatur scriba finem in se ipso quem opus in opere quaerit in aliis, qui est 
in praesenti peccatorum remissio et in futuro aeternae vitae fruitio” The other texts in 
the sermon collections that are rubricated as treatises are: Thomson, Writings, pp. 168, 
172, 177: sermons 8 (Tractatus de scala paupertitas), 15 (Tractatus de confessione), and 
37 (De septem gradibus contemplativorum). 

? Deus est, ed. Wenzel, pp. 224-225. 
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at Oxford, ca. 1229/30-1235—or at least that the terminus post quem 
should be moved from 1241 to 1229/30.** 


PENANCE AND CREATION 


Grosseteste’s prefatory comments in Deus est account for one fifth of 
the text, the second largest section next to the treatment of the theo- 
logical virtue of love (which occupies just under half of the text). The 
amount of text speaks to the fact that Grosseteste sought to position 
carefully the act of confession within the broader context of creation 
and salvation. The outcome of this detailed account is that the sacra- 
ment of penance is not simply a disciplinary process that came out of 
certain practices of the ancient and medieval churches; rather, penance 
speaks directly to the ongoing defects of the human condition brought 
about by the sin of Adam and Eve. 

As already noted, Grosseteste frames the relationship between God 
and his creation in terms of Pseudo-Dionysian themes of exitus and 
reditus. God’s goodness flows into his creation, from His being to the 
angelic choirs and then to the rest of creation. This mediation is nec- 
essary, Grosseteste notes, “since to a greater extent those farther way 
from the font of true existence may always drink less because of their 
great distance from the most true «God»."? Humanity is part of this 
flow of creation, but occupies a special place. Since men and women 
are both soul and body, they are simultaneously on par with angels 
with respect to their souls and on par with all material creation with 
respect to their bodies. They are at once related to the most vile of 
creatures and to the most noble." Humanity’s centrality in creation 
explains in part why God gave Adam and Eve full dominion over 


38 For the reasons why Grosseteste only lectured in theology during these dates, see 
Ginther, Master of the Sacred Page, pp. 3-5. 

? Deus est, ed. Wenzel, p. 240: “Sic igitur est omnium rerum ordo, ut semper magis 
remota minus de fonte verae existentiae hauriant propter elongationem ipsorum a 
verissimo." 

4 Ibid., pp. 240-241. I understand the phrase secundum corpus vilissimo simile est 
«homo» not as a pejorative comment about materiality or embodiment, but rather 
as a means of describing gradation in creation. That is, Grosseteste is not stating that 
there is necessarily a moral deficiency in a "vile" creature, but rather its status of 
existence is less than that of human beings or angels. In the context of the narrative 
of his argument, Grosseteste is stating that a thing can be both vile in its ontological 
status and still be considered good. 
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creatures, but it also indicates the ontological role humanity plays in 
creation. For Grosseteste, creation continues (stant) in God in terms 
of causality, but it is in humanity that all of creation can reflect back 
the goodness they have received.“ 

Humanity’s role in creation is the principal reason why it is a “micro- 
cosm” of the universe (minor mundus). When Grosseteste first explored 
this ancient theme, he stripped it down to its bare physical essentials.” 
A human being was a microcosm due to the fact that human body 
was composed of the four material elements: earth, air, fire and water.” 
As McEvoy suggests, this permitted Grosseteste to adopt the ancient 
tradition without necessarily becoming bogged down in the motif’s 
allegorical complexities.“ He could then appropriate this motif into 
a more focused or streamlined understanding of humanity’s place in 
creation. Thus, from the bare physical essentials, Grosseteste launched 
humanity back into the center of the universe. While humanity’s spe- 
cial place supported the notion that human beings had full dominion 
over the earth, for Grosseteste it also pointed to the reciprocal rela- 
tionship between humanity and the rest of creation. In summing up 
his account of the natural flow of goodness in creation, Grosseteste 
states that three things must be considered: (1) that there is gradation 
in creation; (2) that there is a final cause (“since all things were made 


4 Ibid., p. 241: “...in Deo omnia stant per causam, sic in homine relucent universa 
per effectum." 

? On the history of microcosm, see McEvoy, Philosophy of Grosseteste, pp. 378- 
380; and, Richard C. Dales, “A Medieval View of Human Dignity,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas 38 (1977), 557-572. 

2 Robert Grosseteste, Quod homo sit minor mundus, in Die Philosophischen Werke 
des Robert Grosseteste, Bischofs von Lincoln, ed. L. Baur (Münster, 1912), p. 59: “Mag- 
nus Deus in semetipso ad semetipsum hominem fecit. Corpus hominis ex carnibus et 
ossibus constat. Dividitur enim in quattuor elementa. Habet enim in se aliquid ignis, 
aliquid aéris, aliquid aquae, aliquid terrae. Ratio terrae in carne est; aquae in sanguine; 
aéris in spiritu; ignis in caliditate vitali. Siquidem et quadripartita corporis humani 
ratio quattuor elementorum designat species. Caput namque ad caelum refertur; in 
quo sunt duo oculi tanquam lumina solis et lunae. Pectus aéri coniungitur, quia sicut 
inde emittitur spiraminis flatus, sic ex aére ventorum spiritus. Venter autem mari 
assimilatur propter collectionem omnium humorum quasi congregationem aquarum. 
Vestigia postremum terrae comparantur. Sunt enim ultima membrorum arida sicut 
terra, sive sicca sicut terra." 

^ McEvoy, Philosophy of Grosseteste, pp. 373-373. For examples of the twelfth- 
century exuberance that could yield a rather bloated reading of the microcosm motif, 
see Wolfgang Beinart, Die Kirche, Gottes Heil in der Welt; die Lehre von der Kirche 
nach den Schriften des Rupert von Deutz, Honorius Augustodunensis und Gerhoch von 
Reichersberg, Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, 
n.F. 13 (Münster, 1973). 
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for humanity”) and (3) there will be a resplendence of all creation in 
one created nature (in uno). In other words, while all creation was 
made for humanity’s benefit, it is through humanity that all creation 
will become resplendent, that is, return to God. Humanity becomes 
the means by which all creation may come to its final theosis—or what 
Grosseteste called divinization (deiformitas).^ The union of creation 
with its Creator hinges upon humanity.” 


PENANCE, HUMAN NATURE AND THE VIRTUES 


In this context, the sin of Adam and Eve takes on cosmological signifi- 
cance. Their sinful act not only deformed their own nature, it threat- 
ened the very fabric of creation. Hence, the restoration of humanity 
through the saving work of Christ also has larger implications. Con- 
sequently, that salvific act must respond to the entirety of the sinful 
condition. Grosseteste articulates this by his careful account of how sin 
has marred human nature. The following table provides an overview 
of the description." 

In this account Eve becomes the tainted soul, whose natural pow- 
ers have been violated and soiled. Adam, on the other hand, becomes 
the polluted body, which wrongfully followed the sinful soul and thus 
fell from the state of perfection. The restoration of humanity requires 
powers or virtues that will restore both the soul and body to their 
prelapsarian state. Not surprisingly these virtues are the theological 
and cardinal virtues combined—an effective pedagogical device in the 
literature of pastoral care. Grosseteste has now embedded them in a 
theological account of their role in human salvation, as well as provid- 
ing a rationale as to why they will aid in re-ordering all of creation to 
its final union with God. 


5 See for example, Hexaemeron, ed. Dales and Gieben, 1.1.1 (pp. 49-50). 

4 This position was soon adopted by Franciscan theologians, and by Bonaventure 
in particular. In his Breviloquium, Bonaventure describes the last judgment in terms 
of a great conflagration of fire that will consume the whole world. This fire, however, 
does not destroy but purifies and makes all creation new again. That “re-creation” is 
contingent upon the purification of humanity, the microcosm of the universe. What 
happens to humanity has a direct relation to the future outcome of the entire cre- 
ated order: Bonvaenture, Breviloquium in Opera Theologica Selecta, ed. PP. Collegii 
S. Bonaventurae, 5 vols. (Quarrachi, 1934-1964), 7.4.1-6 (5.162-164). 

1 The following table is a summary of Deus est, ed. Wenzel, pp. 248-250. 
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The Sinful Result 


How it can be repaired 


Eve believed the devil without 
rational persuasion 


She wished to be like God 


She tasted the forbidden fruit 


Adam did not restrain the 
error of his wife who argued 
falsely and did not provide 
to correction to the one who 
needed it 


He surrendered to what he 
knew to be false 


He tasted knowingly what 


was noxious 


He preferred the love of his 
wife over obedience to God 


She violated reason 


she violated the sensible 
powers 


she soiled the vegetative 
power 


he fell into injustice 


he lapsed into weakness 


he fell into intemperance 


he befell imprudence 


Faith: “We, led by reason, 
must necessarily believe what 
pertains to salvation, and thus 
we may merit «salvation»? 


Hope: *We must necessarily 
have certain hope of things not 
seen.” 


Love: “We must, with a fervent 
mind, necessarily love God 
whom we do not see and love 
all things from him.. ? 


Justice > Air 


Fortitude ^ Earth 


Temperance > Water 


Prudence Fire 


The full effect of Grosseteste's argument here becomes apparent 


when compared to how he used the theological and cardinal virtues 
in his earlier penitential writings. His earliest text on confession, De 
modo confitendi, begins with a suggested checklist for the confessor 
to use. In the preparatory phase of the confession, the confessor is to 
begin his inquiry with faith (since ^without faith it is impossible to 
please God"). That inquiry then moves to encouraging him in hope 
(because “God does not desire the death of the sinner, but that he 
be converted and live"). Finally, the confessor should warn him with 
regard to love that he would be “moved to love of God and neighbor." 
This was then followed by a query as to whether the penitent is now 
ready to confess all his sins in full and seek forgiveness just as the 
Lord's Prayer encourages.“ That query was to be guided by a detailed 


^ Robert Grosseteste, De modo confitendi, ed. Goering and Mantello, 1.2-3 (p. 80). 
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account of the various ways in which the seven deadly sins could be 
manifest in human action. 

If the dating of the De modo confitendi is correct (ca. 1215 x 1225), 
then one can see a discernable development as Grosseteste composed 
the Templum Dei (ca. 1220 x 1230). In the latter text, Grosseteste 
treats the virtues in three successive ways, and each time he broadens 
his subject matter. As he opens Templum Dei, Grosseteste wants to 
explain how using the model of a temple can best describe and explain 
the sacrament of penance. In the first instance, he notes that a temple, 
like any other building has a foundation, walls and a roof. Moreover, 
since the human person as the Temple of God (1 Cor. 3:17) is both 
spirit and body, he speaks of both a spiritual and corporeal temple. 
For the former, faith is the foundation, hope the walls and love the 
roof; for the latter, the virtue of temperance acts as the foundation, 
fortitude as the walls, and finally prudence as the roof.” Grosseteste 
then follows this cursory account with a more developed description 
of the six virtues mentioned.” As elegant as this account is, it does not 
easily cohere with the tradition of three theological and four cardinal 
virtues. Grosseteste makes this transition by speaking about how the 
temple is to be built and cared for. Like Nehemiah (Neh. 4:7), Chris- 
tians must work on the temple with one hand while holding a sword 
in the other. That two-fold distinction gives Grosseteste the means by 
which he can re-introduce the virtues, but this time include all seven. 
In the “building hand”, the Christian cares for the temple with faith, 
hope and love. With the “fighting hand”, the Christian defends herself 
from three enemies: the devil, the flesh and the world. Fortitude fights 
against demonic powers; temperance against the flesh; and both justice 
and prudence defend against the world.*! 


* Templum Dei, ed. Goering and Mantello, 1.1-4 (pp. 29-30). 

*' Ibid., 2.1-4.6 (pp. 30-36). 

51 Ibid., 6.2 (p. 37). These same three enemies are noted in Deus est, ed. Wenzel, 
p. 265: “Quod si fiat status in prima divisione harum virium, scilicet rationale, sensi- 
bile, vegetabile, tunc sumuntur solum tres virtutes, scilicet superbia, cupiditas, et luxu- 
ria. Et sic sub superbia comprehenditur omne illicitum quod contrahitur abutendo vi 
rationali; sub cupiditate comprehenditur omne illicitum quod contrahitur abutendo 
vi sensibili, sive motiva sive apprehensiva; sub luxuria omne illicitum abutendo vi 
vegetabili. Et secundum hanc divisionem sumuntur tria genera inimicorum, scilicet 
demones, mundus, et caro. Demones impugnant animae rationalitatem per super- 
biam, et hoc est quia in sui optimo, id est in ratione, cum angelis communicamus. 
Mundus impugnat sensibilitatem per cupiditatem, et hoc est quia cum mundo in sui 
optimo, id est in sensibilitate, communicamus. Caro vegetabilitatem per luxuriam, et 
hoc est quia cum vegetabilibus in sui optimo communicamus. Nec hoc dico de nos- 
tra sed de aliena, scilicet de illa quae est ad nostram vel cum nostra. Hii tres inimici 
quasi quadam afficiuntur invidia, quia vegetabilia nostram iuvant vegetabilitatem et 
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What follows thoroughly demonstrates Grosseteste’s assiduous 
approach to pastoral care, and in particular the practice of penance. 
He aligns these seven virtues with six other lists found in Scripture: if 
these virtues are the seven “powers” to combat the enemies of Chris- 
tian, then they are gained by seven petitions that comprise the Lord’s 
Prayer; and, their comfirmationes (that is, outcomes) are the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. Moreover, there are seven preparations which are 
named in the Gospel; on account of these, God endows the soul and 
body with seven gifts (dotes) in preparation for the glorified body; and, 
ultimately are related to the seven beatitudes that Jesus enumerated 
in the Sermon on the Mount.” Grosseteste then presents these seven 
lists in tabular form, concluding “in this table is the whole care of the 
pastoral office.”°? 

Whereas it had been a combination of the temple motif and the 
Nehemiah story that permitted Grosseteste to structure his use of the 
seven virtues in the Templum Dei, it is his theological anthropology 
in the Deus est that elicits the same virtues. These virtues are used not 
because they are part of a tradition, nor because they are commensu- 
rate with any biblical or literary motif; rather they address the very 
need of humankind, and by extension all of creation. They speak to 
the deficiency in human nature caused by sin. Faith resolves the viola- 
tion of reason; hope catapults humanity beyond the marred sensitive 
powers; love moves the human mind toward both God and neighbor; 
justice corrects error; fortitude overcomes weakness; temperance con- 
quers desire; and prudence transforms insensibility into discernment.™ 
Moreover, the cardinal virtues are explicitly tied to the four elements 
that compose all things in the sub-lunary world, which emphasizes 
again that intimate connection between humanity and the created 
order. 


sensibilia sensibilitatem et rationabilia ad nostram sunt exercendam rationem. Sic 
ergo diligendus est Deus ut dominus ex toto corde, ne cupias; Deus amandus est quia 
Deus, ne superbias, tuus ut tuus appretiandus et appetendus, ne luxu defluas." 

5 Ibid., 6.3-4 (pp. 37-38). 

5 Ibid., 6.5 (p. 38). 

* Deus est, ed. Wenzel, pp. 249-250. 
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Two CONTEXTS FOR GROSSETESTE’S PASTORAL CARE: 
RESTORATION AND ECCLESIOLOGY 


None of this account of the theological and cardinal virtues is par- 
ticularly exceptional within scholastic theology. Grosseteste is simply 
providing a coherent theological rationale of how these virtues func- 
tion within human salvation. Where Grosseteste does betray some 
originality is in the contexts he establishes for this virtue-based expla- 
nation of penance. The first context is implicit: the sacrament of pen- 
ance not only concerns the extirpation of sin, but also the restoration 
of humanity. The history of medieval penitential literature is rife with 
texts that focus almost exclusively on the great number of ways that a 
person could sin. Both the early medieval penitentials and even much 
of the pastoralia after the Fourth Lateran Council focused on identify- 
ing how a person could err, and what were the requisite punishments 
for those sinful acts.” Now Grosseteste does not abrogate a careful 
account of sinning that is required of each penitent. “The first part of 
penance,” Grosseteste states in Deus est, “is a narration that accounts 
for the sin of every act. A sufficient narration is one that has been true, 
complete, plain, laid bare, bitter and modest." He expected confes- 
sion to be difficult and even a negative experience. It required a con- 
fessor who could inquire in such a manner that the sins hidden from 
the penitent's consciousness could be discovered. That “ignorance” 
was not always purposeful, as it could be the result of forgetfulness as 
much as shame. But many priests, Grosseteste notes, do not wish to 
elucidate these hidden sins for fear they might give the penitent ideas 
of how to sin in the future. To avoid the enquiry, however, is to lead 
penitents toward carelessness in their life of virtue and there are ways 
to ask cautiously about sinful behavior.” 


55 On the penitentials as a fore-runner to pastoralia, see Sarah Hamilton, The Prac- 
tice of Penance, 900-1050 (Woodbridge, 2001); Thomas O'Loughlin, “Penitentials 
and Pastoral Care," in A History of pastoral care, ed. G.R. Evans (London, 1989), pp. 
93-111; and, B. Poschmann, Penance and the Annointing of the Sick, trans. F. Court- 
ney (New York, 1964). 

°° Deus est, ed. Wenzel, p. 247: “... Poenitentia cuius...est pars prima omnium pec- 
catorem sufficiens narratio. Sufficiens quidem erit narratio cum vera fuerit, integra, 
plana, nuda, amara, verecunda." Cf. Alexander of Hales, Glossa in quattuor libros 
Sententiarum Peter Lombardi, ed PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 4 vols. (Quarrachi, 
1951-1957), 4.14.9b (4.216). 

57 Deus est, ed. Wenzel, pp. 247-248. In Quoniam cogitacio, Grosseteste raises this 
same point when it comes to what he calls "sins against nature," a sub-set of luxuria. 
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More importantly, the severity of penitential inquisition has to be 
balanced with a positive view of human salvation: extirpation of sin 
must lead to restoration. In his commentary on the Psalter, Grosseteste 
used the analogy of caring for sheep to contextualize penitential disci- 
pline. Good shepherds ensure that their sheep will drink enough water 
by giving them salt to make them thirsty. So pastors give their parish- 
ioners the salt of bitter penance so that they will drink the spiritual 
waters of Christ.” That strategy only had value if the pastor was also 
committed to helping his flock graze in the right fields for spiritual 
sustenance, that is, he should teach them.” Thus, the benefit of the 
seven virtues as the organizing principle for confession is that it taught 
the confessor to focus on the positive outcome of confession. 

Nonetheless, comparing Deus est to Grosseteste's treatises that 
have the penitent as the focal point reveals that he was not necessar- 
ily concerned that the virtues be the sole organizing principle for the 
actual hearing of confession. Treatises like Perambulavit Deus, Notus 
in Iudas and Quoniam cogitacio show a completely different point of 
departure, namely the sensible experiences of a penitent.® In this man- 
ner, Grosseteste provides a good example of what students of Aristotle 
call first- and second-level pedagogy. In first-level pedagogy a student 
learns a science by beginning with the effects and then learns about the 
causes. In first-level learning, the student must articulate what things 
are, that is, stating the quia arguments about the subject. Second-level 
pedagogy occurs when the student has the maturity to learn a science 
by beginning with the causes and then can discern the effects. In other 
words, the student is to articulate not only what things are but also 
why they are, that is, the propter quid arguments about the subject.' 


The confessor must tread delicately here, lest he end up instructing the penitent in 
how to sin against nature: Quoniam cogitacio (Cambridge, Peterhouse College MS 255, 
pt. iii, fol. 29vb): “Hoc tamen caveat confessionum auditor ne sic queret et explorat 
de peccatis contra naturam factis, ut confitentem doceat aliquod genus non-naturale 
peccandi." 

* Super Psalterium, 94.7, quoted in Ginther, Master of the Sacred Page, p. 168, 
n. 101. 

* Ginther, Master of the Sacred Page, pp. 168-169. 

9? See above, n.13. Perambulavit Deus and Notus in Iudas both share a common 
method of using the five senses as the starting point for ennumerating the sins to be 
confessed. Quoniam cogitacio also does that and Grosseteste spends a great deal of 
time using the circumstantiae (when, where, how, who, why, etc) to describe just how 
comprehensive confession ought to be. 

6! See James R. Ginther, "Ihe Scholastic Psalms Commentary as a Textbook for 
Theology: the Case of Thomas Aquinas," in Omnia Disce: Medieval Studies in Mem- 
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This pedagogical method helps to explain the differences between the 
two types of confessional treatises from the same pen of Grosseteste. 
For the penitent, he begins with the five senses or some other method 
that was grounded in the daily experience of the confessing Christian. 
He must account for what he has done. For the confessors, however, 
Grosseteste wants them to see the larger picture and have a second- 
level account of sin and confession. They are to understand that they 
not only were inquiring into sin, but that they understood the rea- 
sons—the causes—for their inquiry. Their ultimate aim was to lead the 
penitent to a life of virtue. For both the Templum Dei and Deus est, 
that was best understood in the theological and cardinal virtues. 

The second, and more explicit, context for using the seven virtues 
as an organizing principle was sacramental. In his prefatory comments 
for Deus est, Grosseteste states that Christ has established the sacra- 
ments by which Christians will be able to merit sufficiently beatitude 
for themselves. The first sacrament is Baptism as it deletes original sin 
and its accompanying guilt. The relational factor in that sacrament 
is between the individual and God. However, as sinful acts can con- 
tinue after baptism, that reconciliation is now triangulated between 
God, the penitent and the church. That triangular relation demands 
two sacramental acts to achieve reconciliation: Penance and Eucharist. 
Through the former, the penitent can be reconciled to the community 
of believers and through the latter that community is reconciled to 
God.” It may seem that Grosseteste has this backwards, since scholas- 
tic theologians were constantly asserting that the res tantum, the grace 
given or experienced in a sacrament, for the Eucharist was the 
grace of union.? Moreover, scholastics often spoke of penance as the 


ory of Leonard E. Boyle, OP., ed. A.J. Duggan, J. Greatrex and B. Bolton (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2005), pp. 211-229, at 211. See also, John Jenkins, Knowledge and Faith in 
Thomas Aquinas (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 79-81; and, Jonathan Lear, Aristotle: The 
Desire to Understand (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 103-104. 

9 Deus est, ed. Wenzel, p. 245: “Et ideo statuit nobis duo sacramenta quae nos Deo 
et ecclesiae reconciliant, Poenitentiam scilicet et Sacramentum Altaris. Per Poeniten- 
tiam quidem ad ecclesiam prius oportet nos reduci, ut ipsa nos Deo possit per Sacra- 
mentum Altaris reconciliare." 

& See for example, Alexander of Hales, Glossa, ed PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
4.8.1, 7b, 9b (4.132, 137, 139-140); Guy of Orchelles, Tractatus de Sacramentis, 
ed. D. Van den Eynde and O. Van den Eynde, Franciscan Institute Publications, 4 
(St Bonaventure, NY, 1953), 5.79 (pp. 80-81); and William of Auxerre, Summa aurea, 
ed. J. Ribaillier, 5 vols., Spicelegium S. Bonaventurae, 19-20 (Paris, 1980-1987), 4.7.1 
(4.141). 
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sacrament through which one returns to God.“ Why does Grosseteste 
invert the two types of reconciliation? The answer becomes somewhat 
clearer with the help of Summa Aurea of William of Auxerre (d. 1231). 
In his discussion of the relationship amongst confession, contrition 
and satisfaction, William introduces a distinction about the three-fold 
court ( forum) of which penance is part: the court of God, the court of 
the church and the court of a person: 


...sometimes a person (homo) has been absolved with respect to God's 
court, and he has not been resolved with respect to the court of the 
church, nor with respect to his own court—for example: when there 
is an appropriate amount of contrition (which deletes the stain and all 
punishment), he has been absolved with respect to God's court, but not 
with respect to the court of the Church, nor with respect to his own 
court: at which point, he is bound to do penance that the priest has 
enjoined. Moreover, «he may not be absolved» with respect to his own 
court, if he doubts whether he has made sufficient satisfaction.® 


Even if the penitent can be absolved in God's court and his own, this 
still does not negate the fact that absolution in the ecclesial court must 
still be addressed.°° 

William’s assertion, and those similar to it, has often been under- 
stood as the “hidden truth” about penance: it was a power grab on 
behalf of the clergy to increase their social control over the laity.” 
There is indeed some truth in this thesis as the increased application 
of this sacrament did permit the clergy to have greater oversight of the 
laity. That power over the laity was the absolute and total motivation 
is difficult to sustain, at least for Grosseteste. If it were the case, then 
confession would have had a singular object for its inquisition: lay 
people. However, for theologians and prelates like Grosseteste, the best 


* Guy of Orchelles, Tractatus de sacramentis, ed. Van den Eynde, 6.102 (pp. 102- 
103). 

$ William of Auxerre, Summa aurea, ed. Ribaillier, 4.8.2 (p. 199): *...aliquando 
homo absolutus est quantum ad forum Dei, et non est absolutus quantum ad forum 
ecclesiae, nec quantum ad forum suum, sicut cum tanta est contritio que delet macu- 
lum et omnem penam, absolutus est quantum ad forum Dei, sed non quantum ad 
forums ecclesiae; adhuc enim tenetur facere penitentiam quam iniungit sacerdos; nec 
quantum ad foruum suum, si dubitat an sufficienter satisfacerit." 

55 Ibid., pp. 199-200. 

7 The best example of this thesis remains Thomas Tentler, Sin and Confession on 
the Eve of the Reformation (Princeton, 1977). 
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use of confession lay with the examination of the clergy themselves.® 
Grosseteste often was harder and more demanding of his clergy than 
he was of the laity mainly because their moral failures had larger con- 
sequences. It is not surprising, then, that his first example of hypocrisy 
is about priests. One mode of hypocrisy is superfluous humility and 
priests, it turns out, can easily exemplify it.” They are tempted in this 
way because so many just get by in life with barely enough clothing 
and endure poor living conditions. They are hardly respected and few 
lay people turn to them for counsel. To compensate, Grosseteste says, 
they call to their flock and say “My son, learn holy pride, not in privi- 
leging a human being but by privileging a priest, not a person but a 
member of God’s family.” In other words, instead of just living hum- 
bly and so providing a strong example for his parish, the priest subtly 
elevates his status by exploiting his lowly state.” 

Grosseteste ends this example by quoting Psalm 100.7: “He who 
works pride shall not live in the midst of my house.” That phrase in 
medio domus had an ecclesiological component. A medium always 
denoted a relationship between two other elements, and so it is signifi- 
cant that those who do not act proudly will live in the medio of God’s 
house. It meant that that humility had to be always socially constructed. 
Humility implied balance and order, two fundamental features of the 
scholastic theory of virtue. A humble household is one where each 
understands and executes their role and there is harmony amongst 
them. In his commentary on this very passage, Grosseteste argues that 
the most damaging thing to a humble household is injurious speech. 
If the gift of speech is abused, it tears a community apart—so much 
more if that injurious speech is uttered by a priest.” 


Deus est, ed. Wenzel, pp. 253-254, where Grosseteste lays out specific enquiries 
for those in holy orders. Cf. Templum Dei, ed. Goering and Mantello, 17.1-7 (pp. 
61-62). 

© The second mode of hypocrisy is in terms of appearance, where one seeks humil- 
jation in order to gain praise or honor: Deus est, ed. Wenzel, p. 268. 

7 Ibid., p. 268: "Et hoc maxime faciunt quidam sacerdotes qui in tam vili habitu 
et in tam contemptibili statu degunt, quod vix venerantur in officio, nec quicquam 
defertur sacerdotio. Et propter hoc dictum est: ‘Fili, addisce sanctam superbiam, non 
praeferendo hominem sed sacerdotem, non personam sed Dei familiarem." Sunt et alii 
in quibus superfluit humilitas, qui homines manifeste peccantes eo minus familiares 
non habent, unde non contradicendo consentire videntur et peccant, quia peccans 
non serviens separandus est nisi causa correptionis patiatur. Unde: Non habitabit in 
medio domus meae qui facit superbiam." 

71 Ginther, Master of the Sacred Page, pp. 161-162. 
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The larger sacramental context, therefore, reminds both confessor 
and penitent that penance is always an ecclesial act. While one enters 
into the internal forum in solace and isolation, the aim is to reemerge 
as a member of the believing community. Moreover, that unity can 
then celebrated and strengthened by the central cultic act of the com- 
munity, the celebration of the Eucharist. And that sacrament connects 
the community to the very reason for its existence, namely the passion 
of Christ. There they find communal reconciliation with God. 

If penance concerns reconciliation within the community, it is not 
surprising that Grosseteste devotes more than half of Deus est to the 
virtues of faith and love. These two virtues, not exclusively but more 
so than the other five, were foundational to any medieval ecclesiology. 
Scholastic theologians agreed that it was love that bound Christ and 
his mystical body together, but it was a loving faith that united mem- 
bers of that body to one another.” Grosseteste exemplifies this position 
as he takes his reader through the virtue of faith.” Knowledge of the 
articles of faith is vital and it is the responsibility of the confessor to 
instruct the penitent in what those articles are and what they mean, so 
they do not disbelieve or follow error. Infidelity also manifests itself in 
the worship of the devil or false gods or consulting with a soothsayer 
or oracle. Being faithful, though, does not simply concern right belief. 
The social dimension of faith is three-fold. The first is the “execution” 
of one’s faith and here Grosseteste has in mind the seven sacraments 
that are in embedded in the articles of faith. The confessor can inquire 
into how the penitent as performed in each sacramental act. The sec- 
ond is that Christians are to be faithful in the vows and oaths that they 
make, a behavior that affected nearly every form of social discourse. 
The final social dimension of faith is that it is to be vivified with works. 


” James R. Ginther, “A Scholastic Idea of the Church: Robert Grosseteste's Exposi- 
tion of Psalm 86," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen áge 66 (1999), 
49-72. 

? In Deus ested. Wenzel, p. 250, Grosseteste talks about five kinds of infidelity: 
disbelief in the articles of faith, acting contrary to those articles, idolatry or excom- 
munication, breaking of vows, and faith without works. This is an expanded list in 
contrast to the account of infidelity in the Templum Dei, ed. Goering and Mantello, 
7.1-2 (p. 39), where infidelity is three-fold: disbelief, excommunication and faith with- 
out works. Grosseteste then spends the rest of the section talking about the various 
kinds of excommunication, which cases can be absolved by whom, etc. His account of 
the articles of faith are prefaced with the statement that these are the means by which 
the confessor can determine if the penitent has enlivened his faith with works: Ibid., 
7.3-25 (pp. 39-45). 
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These are the six works of mercy (to clothe the naked, feed the hun- 
gry, give drink to the thirsty, offer hospitality to the stranger, visit the 
sick, and free the imprisoned)—to which Grosseteste adds a seventh, 
burying the dead. However, each of these has to be understood in both 
physical and spiritual terms.” The hungry are to be fed, for example, 
but they are also fed when the unlearned are instructed with the words 
of Scripture. Even as a spiritual work, the objective is social, that is, to 
aid one’s neighbor when and however the penitent is able.” To come 
to the aid for a neighbor is not just a form of a social contract, but a 
fundamental ecclesiological principle.” 


^ Deus est, ed. Wenzel, pp. 258-259: "Post haec de quinto genere infidelitatis 
quaerendum, quod est cum fides poenitentis mortua est. Vivificant enim fidem opera 
bona secundum Apostolum [Jac. 2:17], quae sunt opera misericordiae, et propter hoc 
de unoquoque quaerendum quomodo, et quantum, et quotiens, qua causa, et quibus 
fecerit. Sunt enim opera misericordiae sex, scilicet induere nudum, cibare esurientem, 
potum dare sitienti, hospitio suscipere peregrinum, visitare infirmum, solvere incar- 
ceratum, et septimum, secundum Tobiam [Tob. 1:20], sepelire mortuum. Fit enim 
unumquodque istorum dupliciter, scilicet spiritualiter et corporaliter. Spiritualiter 
enim nudus induitur, cum exemplo bonae vitae anima virtutibus informatur." 

7^ Ibid., p. 259: “Utrum ergo sic opera misericordiae in proximo fecerit quaeren- 
dum, et maxime si clericus, fuerit poenitens, quia sic explere ad eos spectat. Nec minus 
tamen si intelligantur ad litteram facienda sunt, quia quicumque viderit proximum pro 
defectu alicuius praedictorum operum morientem nec voluerit ei succurrere cum pos- 
sit, occidit. Non enim propter suspectationem latrocinii deneganda est hospitalitas." 

7° Dictum 21 (Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Bodley 798, fol. 18vb-19ra; http:// 
www.grosseteste.com/cgi-bin/dicta-display.cgi?dictum-21, accessed 28 March 2009): 
"In veritate namque prima superius dicta est expresse timor Dei, quem qui habet, 
habet amorem proximi, et quo quis caret, caret amore proximi. In amore vero proximi 
nil manifestius est quam misericordia, que est amor relevacionis miserie aliene. Hec 
in terra non est quia omnes querunt que sua sunt, et non que alterius, cum Apostolus 
econtrario: “Non querite que sua sunt, sed que alterius.’ Qui autem sua querit inmise- 
ricors est, et ostendit se non esse de corpore Christi, quia multitudinis existencium 
de corpore Christi est cor unum et anima una. Sed cordis et anime unius non potest 
esse dispar voluntas. Igitur qui de corpore Christi est idem vult et non vult cum suo 
commembro. Igitur qui non gaudet de alieno bono ut suo, et qui non dolet de alieno 
malo ut suo, non habet cum eo idem cor, ac per hoc Christi membrum non est. Unde 
celum ascendere non potest, quia, ‘nemo ascendit in celum nisi qui de celo descendit, 
filius hominis qui est in celo. Ad misericordiam quoque nos movere debet exem- 
plum membrorum qui se sic habent adinvicem quod, si gloriatur unum membrum 
gloriantur et cetera, et si compatitur unum compaciuntur et cetera. Propterea quic- 
quid bonum habet unum membrum habent et in illo cetera, quia manus per pedem 
ambulat, per oculum videt, per os loquitur et comedit, similiter oculus per pedem 
ambulat, per manum scribit, per oris officium nutritur. Similiter est in membris eccle- 
sie: comedentes cum ieiunantibus ieiunant, agentes cum contemplantibus et orantibus 
contemplantur et orant et econtrario. Quapropter qui in unitate corporis Christi est, 
in omnibus omnia possidet, et nichil bonum est quod suum non est. Unde quantum 
amamus nostrum bonum, tantum amare debemus alienum quia et illud nostrum est, 
et tantum misericorditer debemus aliene compati miserie." 
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The same social context echoes in Grosseteste’s analysis of the 
theological virtue of love. The size of this section is primarily due to 
the detailed treatment of the seven vices that oppose love in every 
manner possible. The detail is increased by the fact that Grosseteste 
has adopted the Aristotelian notion of virtue as a balance between 
defect and excess." More importantly, those virtues that are balanced 
between the vices of defect and excess must have social implications, 
and so they too are understood ecclesiologically. To love one's neigh- 
bor not only means that one desires his salvation or that one wishes 
only good for him; it also means that the practice of the virtues will 
bind all Christians together. A penitent is to be challenged to see that 
to love his neighbor is not to love his own goods more than himself 
but that those goods be shared and that the penitent does not become 
envious of his neighbor's goods. In general there is a mutual obligation 
for care amongst fellow Christians and that obligation is met through 
the virtues of humility, work and generosity. In these virtues love in 
the Christian community will grow.” 


CONCLUSION 


This theological account of penance may explain why in Deus est 
Grosseteste makes only passing reference to contrition and why he 
purposefully restrains himself from any detailed discussion of the 
enjoining of satisfaction by the priest.” It is not that he considers them 


7 See above, n. 17. 

7 Deus est, ed. Wenzel, pp. 263-264: “Igitur his septem virtutibus perficitur cari- 
tatis primus ramus, scilicet dilectio Dei. Secundus ramus est diliges proximum tuum 
sicut te ipsum [Matt. 22:39]. Ab hoc precepto habetur quod debes te diligere, et non 
te alium, sed te ipsum; et quod debes diligere proximum, et non minus te sed sicut 
te, et non sicut te in tuis sed sicut te ipsum. Et sic idem qui prius septenarius vir- 
tutum occurrit, et propterea dicitur in evangelio quod est simile priori. Quia si te 
diligis, abstinens eris et continens. Qualiter autem se ipsum diligit qui sibi cibum 
superflue aut nimis diminute sumit? Defectus quidem et superfluitates corrumpunt. 
Item si proximum tuum debes diligere, debes personam eius velle salvari et bonum 
eius desiderare et malum detestari, in quibus benignitas et patientia et exultatio con- 
sistunt. Item si sicut tu ipse est diligendus, non debes te efferre sed humiliare te ipsi. 
Item si diligere debes proximum ut te ipsum, tua non plus illo diligenda sunt sed ei 
impertienda et quae illius sunt non cupienda. Item si sicut te ipsum debes diligere, 
ergo in officiis sicut tibi ipsi illi eris obnoxius. Igitur dilige te ipsum per abstinentiam; 
et proximum tuum per patientiam et exultationem; sicut te ipsum per humilitatem, 
occupationem, et largitatem. Et sic crescet in te secundus ramus caritatis." 

? Ibid., pp. 292-293. 
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of minor importance but for this treatise they are secondary to his 
pedagogical intentions. Instead, he has aimed to instruct his reader in 
the theology of pastoral care so that they may understand the role pen- 
ance plays not only in the confessor’s community but also in the world 
as a whole. Penance is the means by which humanity may be restored 
to its proper place in the universe—a position that is critical to the 
future fruition of all creation. That restoration achieves both order and 
balance, the two basic features of the medieval concept of beauty. And, 
if creation is to be resplendent by reflecting the beauty of God’s glory 
then that order and balance are part of that return to God. 

This theological account was to inform the confessor as he per- 
formed his sacramental tasks. This is one aspect of medieval education 
that seems distant and foreign to modern thinkers. Modern pastoral 
education tends to be so skills-orientated, so often intently focused on 
practice with little concern for theory. It sounds like a failing teaching 
strategy to have confessors think about the cosmic context of penance 
or to reflect on the virtues as ecclesiological essentials. It would seem 
more beneficial that if any theoretical framework should be invoked it 
ought to be the psychology of human experience and how the confes- 
sor could utilize this understanding in hearing confession. 

That is a valid observation and one that needs two replies. In the 
first place, there is a great deal of thirteenth-century psychology in 
Deus est, particularly when Grosseteste begins his discussion of the 
vices and how they pollute the various powers of the soul.? Second, 
for Grosseteste the cosmological and ecclesiological context spoke to 
the urgency and implications of confession. To confess and make sat- 
isfaction mattered for the penitent because his actions, his whole life, 
was bound up in the larger world of the ecclesial community and the 
consummation of all creation. As equally important, but perhaps more 
pressing on Grosseteste’s mind here, is that pastoral care demanded 
that priests and confessors understand their own cosmic and eccle- 
sial roles—and then perform accordingly. Without effective pastors, 


*' Deus est, ed. Wenzel, pp. 262-265. By “psychology” I do not mean the modern 
scientific study of human behavior and thought, and any therapies that result from 
that research. Instead, “psychology” in the Middle Ages was understood as theories of 
mind that accounted for the soul's presence and action in the human body, particu- 
lar in terms of sensation—what might be better termed as philosophical psychology. 
Grosseteste was quite au courant with his explanation of the soul and its relation to 
the body as he drew from the Augustinian tradition in conjunction with a careful 
reading of Aristotle's De anima and the work of Avicenna. 
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the entire mission of the Christian church was under threat and its 
cosmic role was threatened. It was an urgency driven by a theological 
worldview. 

Clearly, the teaching of Deus est was not Grosseteste’s only word 
on pastoral care. He would continue as bishop to write on the subject, 
either as a bishop who had to protect and secure the pastoral tasks of 
those under his authority or as a pastor who wanted to ensure that 
penitents understood the sacrament. While not all the relevant texts 
have secure dates of composition, the general trend in Grosseteste’s 
pastoral writings appears to shift toward the penitent after he became 
bishop in 1235. He had spent his years as a master of the sacred page 
helping the clergy become better pastors. Now as bishop he sought to 
aid the laity in their penitential tasks. All those who would kneel before 
the confessor’s chair at the front of the nave, head bowed, never mak- 
ing eye-contact (lest the confessor be the cause of unneeded shame), 
his voice whispering so that only the confessor could hear him—he 
was the proper goods of the church. Grosseteste wanted confessors to 
live and act as agents who would bring men and women to a life of 
virtue that would ultimately lead to the resplendence of all creation. 


CHAPTER SIX 


SUPPORT FOR PREACHING IN GUIDO OF MONTE ROCHEN’S 
MANIPULUS CURATORUM 


Anne T. Thayer 


Guido of Monte Rochen’s Manipulus Curatorum was a late medieval 
bestseller in the area of pastoral literature. Composed in 1333, this 
handbook addresses what “neophyte” priests must know, do, say and 
teach in order to fulfill their pastoral obligations well.’ Its content fit 
its audience very well, offering “how to” instructions for the basics 
of parish ministry, along with a rudimentary education in theological 
thinking through discussion of a range of theological opinion on con- 
tested questions. The Manipulus found a receptive market. Many man- 
uscripts (c. 250) are still extant,’ but Guido’s handbook really made a 
substantial impact with the advent of printing. There were some 120 
printings of the Manipulus before 1500, from all across Europe.’ It 
remained in print through the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The handbook straightforwardly teaches its readers how to admin- 
ister the seven sacraments and what to offer in terms of basic cateche- 
sis. Part I of the Manipulus takes up the sacraments in general and 
each sacrament in turn, save confession. The mass is the sacrament 
for which Guido provides the most detailed guidance here. Confession 
was important enough and complex enough to stand alone as Part II, 
the longest of the major divisions. Part III of the Manipulus concerns 
basic Christian teaching. Guido explains the articles of the faith as 
found in the Apostles', Nicene, Athanasian and Lateran Creeds, elabo- 
rates on each of the Ten Commandments, and teaches Christians how 


! Guido de Monte Rochen, Manipulus curatorum, [Lyons, 1486], prologue, fol. a2v. 
Hereafter cited as MC. 

? Horacio Santiago Otero, “Guido de Monte Roterio y el ‘Manipulus curatorum, ” 
in Proceedings of the Fifth International Congress of Medieval Canon Law, Salamanca, 
21-25 September, 1976, eds. Stephan Kuttner and Kenneth Pennington (Vatican City, 
1980), pp. 259-265. 

> Michael Milway, “Forgotten Best-sellers form the Dawn of the Reformation,” in 
Continuity and Change: The Harvest of Late Medieval and Reformation History, eds. 
Robert J. Bast and Andrew C. Gow (Leiden, 2000), p. 117. 


> 
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to pray using the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. The final item in 
this section, the brief “On the gifts of the saints,” rounds out Guido’s 
overarching rubric that the faithful need to be taught “what is to be 
believed, what is to be asked, what is to be done, what is to be fled, 
and what is to be hoped for."^ In addition to these catechetical offer- 
ings, Guido also provides support for preaching to the laity that might 
be done by the user of his handbook in the form of embedded ser- 
mons, sermon outlines, and other preachable materials and oratorical 
techniques throughout his text. 

The production of the Manipulus curatorum coincided with wide- 
spread efforts aimed at increasing the knowledge and competence of 
clergy and laity in the western church following Lateran III and IV. 
Provincial councils all over Europe issued directives toward these ends. 
For example, Archbishop of Canterbury John Peckham's Constitutions 
from 1281 mandated that every priest explain to his congregation 
four times a year, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the precepts of 
love for God and neighbor, the seven deadly sins, the seven chief vir- 
tues, and the seven sacraments. The Constitutions also included brief 
instruction on each of these topics in case a priest did not know what 
to say. Similarly, the Council of Valladolid in 1332, a year before the 
Manipulus curatorum appeared, mandated that 


every rector of a parish of the Church have in Latin and in the vernacu- 
lar the articles of faith, Ten Commandments, sacraments of the Church, 
types of virtues and vices, and four times a year, teach them to the peo- 
ple, namely, at Christmas, Easter, Pentecost and the Assumption of the 
glorious Virgin, as well as during Lent.’ 


Guido provides not just a listing of these things, but content for the 
priest and, through him, for his congregation. 


* MC, Part III, introduction, fol. q2v....ad ea que populus debet scire, que quo 
ad nunc possunt reduci ad quinque, scilicet ad credenda, ad petenda, ad facienda, 
ad fugienda et ad speranda. Part II of the MC draws on Raymond of Pefiaforte's 
Summa...de poenitentia et matrimonio; Part III parallels the closing section of Aqui- 
nas' De articulis fidei et de sacramentis ecclesiae. 

? Josephi Saenz de Aguirre, ed., Collectio maxima conciliorum omnium Hispaniae, 
et novi orbis, 4 vols. (Rome, 1693), 3: 557-558. [S]tatuimus, ut quilibet rector paro- 
chialis Ecclesiae in scriptis habeat in Latina et vulgari lingua articulos Fidei, praecepta 
Decalogi, sacramenta Ecclesiae, species vitiorum et virtutum, et quater in anno ipsa 
pulicet populo, in festo videlicet Nativitas, Resurrectionis, Pentecostes, et in Assump- 
tione Virginis gloriosae, et in diebus Dominicis Quadragesime. 
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The extensive popularity of the Manipulus curatorum strongly 
indicates that it helped to shape pastoral ministry through the later 
Middle Ages. Bishops required their clergy to read it. For example, 
Jean de Montague, bishop of Chartres had it copied in 1395 for use in 
his diocese as a catechetical book.® A diocesan synod, held in Geneva 
sometime after 1435 during the bishopric of Francois de Metz, man- 
dated that clergy read the Manipulus curatorum to improve their sac- 
ramental knowledge. Pedro de Urrea, bishop of Tarragon, ordered 
all his clergy to acquire it in 1486. Some were exempt by reason of 
poverty, but were then provided with copies. The Council of Mexico in 
1555 recommended the book to American clergy; early conquistadors 
brought the book to the New World.’ 

The Manipulus stands alongside other late medieval best sellers for 
those engaged in parish ministry. Prominent among these were aids 
for preaching. The Postilla of Guillermus, a leader in the field, pro- 
vided phrase by phrase commentary on the lectionary texts for the 
Sundays and feast days of the church year, followed by outlines for 
thematic sermons that might be preached on these days. Guillermus' 
audience was similar to that of Guido. He begins by noting that he 
judges the gospel and epistle lectionary texts most important for "less 
experienced clerics and beginning preachers.” Collections of complete 
model sermons were also popular, including the Sermones discipuli of 
Johannes Herolt, O.P., the most frequently printed collection of model 
sermon of the same era. Herolt called the collection "Sermons of the 
Disciple" because, he says, he sought to offer simple rather than subtle 
sermons, in the manner of a disciple rather than that of a master.'? 
Similarly the Sermones dormi secure of John of Werden, OFM, aimed 
to provide easy to use "Sunday sermons with explanations of the gos- 
pels for the entire year, adequately notable and useful to all priests, 


$ Conrado Guardiola, “Los primeros datos documentales sobre Guido de Monte 
Roquerio, autor de “Manipulus curatorum," Hispania 48/170 (1988), 800. 

7 Louis Binz, Vie Religieuse et Réforme Ecclésiastique dans le Diocèse de Genève 
pendant le grand schisme et la crise conciliaire, 1378-1450 (Geneva, 1973), p. 169. 

* Guardiola, "Primeros documentales," p. 800. 

? Guillermus Parisiensis, Postilla super epistolas et evangelia (Nürnberg, 1493).... 
minus expertis clericis, ac incipientibus predicatoribus. 

? Herolt, Johannes Herolt, OP, Sermones discipuli de tempore et de sanctis unacum 
promptuario exemplorum (Strasbourg, 1492), colophon. Qui intitulatur sermones dis- 
cipuli, quia in istis sermonibus non subtilia per modum magistri, sed simplicia per 
modum discipuli conscripsi et collegi... 
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pastors, and chaplains."" The sermons of the anonymous Sermones 
parati are quite short, giving the preacher encouragement to elaborate, 
as well as directing him to other sermons within the collection for suit- 
able material. The sermons of famous preachers were also frequently 
printed, such as those of Roberto Caracciolo, OFM and Pelbartus of 
Thameswar, OFM.” 

According to canon law, priests who had cure of souls were obli- 
gated to preach to their parishioners. This point was often reiterated 
by the writers of model sermon collections.? Among reformers in the 
sixteenth century, preaching would become the sine qua non of good 
pastoral ministry. Luther, for instance, claimed that “The duty of a 
priest is to preach, and if he does not preach, he is as much a priest 
as a picture of a man is a man." ^ Along with this prioritizing of the 
preaching office came a disdain for the types of preaching which had 
been common in the centuries prior to these reforms. Wilfrid Holmes, 
a Protestant poet active in Yorkshire in the 1530s, wrote derisively of 
scholastic theology and the preaching that emerged from it. 


Thus they would have ruffled and rashed in their relatives, 
Searching night and day manipulus curatorum, 

With exornatory of Curates and many inventives, 

As Dormi secure and Gesta Romanorum, 

With the annal usage of Cermones parati, 

And so many mo than these besides their decrees, 

With constitutions and decretals, with suche suttle lyes.'° 


Derisive as it is, this stanza bears witness to the world in which Guido 
seeks to improve pastoral competence. It underscores the close asso- 


! Johannes of Werden, OFM., Sermones dormi secure de tempore (Nurnberg, 1498). 
Sermones dominicales cum expositionibus evangeliorum per annum satis notabiles et 
utiles omnibus sacerdotibus pastoribus et capellanis, qui Dormi secure, vel dormi sine 
cura sunt nuncupati, eo quod absque magno studio faciliter possunt incorporari et 
populo predicari. 

? For a listing of frequently printed model sermon collections, see Anne T. Thayer, 
Penitence, Preaching and the Coming of the Reformation (Aldershot, 2002), chapter 2. 

5 For instance, Roberto Caracciolo, Quadragesimale de poenitentia, Sermon 9, 
chapter 3. 

14 The shift in pastoral priorities from sacraments to preaching is widely noted. 
See, for example, Amy Nelson Burnett, Teaching the Reformation: Ministers and Their 
Message in Basel, 1529-1629 (Oxford, 2006), pp. 5-8. 

5 Martin Luther, "Ihe Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” in Three Treatises 
(Philadelphia, 1970), p. 247. 

16 Quoted in A.G. Dickens, Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of York (London, 
1959), p. 123. 
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ciation of pastoral manuals and model sermon collections as it brings 
together the Manipulus curatorum and another such work, the Exor- 
natium curatorum, with the model sermon collections Dormi secure 
and Sermones parati, and the decretals of canon law, one of Guido’s 
major sources. The culture of the late medieval church may not have 
had the kind of preaching that the later reformers wanted, but it did 
increasingly want its priests to preach and provided works to assist in 
this project. 

While celebrating the sacraments has pride of place in Guido’s 
vision of the good curate, educational goals and practices pervade his 
handbook. Guido includes the traditional four-fold etymology of priest 
(sacerdos) in his introduction to the Manipulus. Along with celebrat- 
ing mass (saying holy things, sacra dicens), hearing confession (holy 
guide, sacer dux), and administering the other sacraments (giving holy 
things, sacra dans), the priest is one who teaches holy things (sacer 
docens)." While Guido centers his expectation for such teaching on 
his catechetical section, he also echoes a concern of those who wrote 
model sermon collections, that 


priests ought to bear in themselves the doctrine of truth and announce it 
to their subordinates. Otherwise they incur a judgment of cursing, as the 
Lord threatens them through Isaiah [56:10] saying, ^Woe to you mute 
dogs unwilling to bark!" Rightly, therefore, the church leader is called a 
dog, because with the barking of preaching and evangelical doctrine he 
ought to keep wolves, that is, demons, from approaching the flock of 
the Lord and arouse souls sleeping in sin. But he is made mute when 
he becomes listless through idleness or remains silent out of ignorance. 
Therefore he deserves to be reproved by the Lord because he ought to 
labor especially with his mouth, and wisely and carefully keep watch over 
his soul, lest he be ignorant of divine knowledge. Rather he is obligated 
to know those things that one should know in order rightly to perform 
his office and to teach the people committed to him.’ (italics mine) 


7 MC, Prologue, fol. a2v. 

!8 MC, Part III, Prologue, fol. q2r-v....sacerdotes veritatis doctrinam in se debent 
gerere, et eam suis subditis annunciare, alioquim sententiam maledictionis incurrunt, 
sicut eis per ysaiam dominus comminatur dicens, Ue vobis canes muti non valentes 
latrare, merito enim rector ecclesiasticus canis dicitur, quia latratu predicationis et 
doctrine euangelice lupos, id est, demones arcere debet a grege domini, et dormien- 
tium in peccatis animos excitare. Sed tunc mutus efficitur dum desidia torpet, vel ex 
ignorantia tacet, et ideo merito a domino reprobatur, quia ex ore summopere laborare 
debet, et sollerti ac sollicito animo vigilare, ne diuine scientie ignarus existat, quinimo 
tamen de ea scire tenetur quod sciat suum officium debite exequi et sibi populum 
commissum informare. 
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Embedded within the Manipulus are sections whose format and 
traditional content parallel those found in model sermon collections. 
These sermonic passages are most often located in parts of the Manipu- 
lus which pertain to lay participation in parish life and contain material 
that would be very appropriately passed on to a congregation. Thus, 
as Guido discusses the mass, there are such sermonic sections in the 
chapters devoted to the time of celebration, frequency of celebration, 
priestly vestments, recipients of the eucharist, and the ritual of the 
mass. In the portion of the Manipulus devoted to penitence, sermonic 
passages take up private penitence; the definition and quality of con- 
trition, as well as inducements to it; time of confession; what makes 
for a good confession; who gives and receives alms and how this form 
of satisfaction ought to be practiced; requirements for fasting, as well 
as what it accomplishes. In Part III, the catechetical section, the treat- 
ments the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer are especially 
preachable. By contrast, such sermonic passages are not found in sec- 
tions of the Manipulus that are directed more exclusively to the clergy, 
such as the discussion of holy orders, cases in which a priest might 
need to say more than one mass in a day (or can legitimately refuse to 
do so), or divorces that must be adjudicated by the bishop. 

This pattern of the placement of embedded sermon material sug- 
gests that Guido recognized that not all the material in his handbook 
was transferable to the parish laity, but sought to make the parts that 
were, “ready to go,” albeit with “some elaboration required.” When 
discussing the mass, he notes that if there is to be a sermon, singing 
the various parts of the mass should be omitted to make more time for 
such an important feature. “Indeed I believe that when there ought to 
be a sermon, melodies ought to be completely left out, or at least be 
abbreviated, because the sermon accomplishes more than such songs, 
since these delight the ears of the body, but the sermon heals the weak- 
nesses of the heart."'? 

Therefore, while the parish priest was the primary audience of the 
book, the presence of embedded sermons in certain sections of the 
book suggests that the parish itself was also an intended audience. In 
the late medieval push to educate clergy and to teach and preach to the 


1 MC, Part I, tract 4, chapter 4. fol. c8r. Immo credo quod quando debet esse 
sermo debent dimitti totaliter medodie, vel ad minus abbreuiari, quia plus proficit 
sermo quam talia carmina, cum ista mulceant aures corporis, et semo medicetur lan- 
guores cordis. 
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faithful, this popular resource for the moderately literate priest aimed 
to serve both groups. 

Not surprisingly, the characteristics of passages designated as ser- 
monic or especially preachable apply to much late medieval religious 
writing. Lists are pervasive, as are citations of authorities, rhetorical 
strategies, examples from nature, edifying stories and mnemonic aids. 
The sermon genre itself is notorious for overlapping with, drawing on, 
and contributing to other genres.” Material intended for preaching, 
such as lives of the saints or treatises on the virtues and vices, were 
often not printed in explicitly sermonic form.” Late medieval pasto- 
ral literature was cradled in scholastic theology, a theology with an 
evangelical intention; one of its main goals was the training of preach- 
ers. As Peter Dykema has written, manuals such as the Manipulus are 
evidence of the “creative application of scholastic thought in the daily 
affairs of a cleric responsible for pastoral care.”” 

Guido’s work aims to disseminate some of the knowledge, values 
and skills of the world of the university to neophyte pastors, knowing 
they do not have the wherewithal to consult “long tracts."? Guido also 
seeks to spur more experienced priests on to greater accomplishments 
in pastoral ministry. As he says, 


Confident of the help of him who opened the mouths of the mute and 
made the eloquent tongues of infants to speak, like a little dog who with 
its barking incites great hares to run, I will try to write something briefly 
so that I may give in writing to the more accomplished and skillful mate- 
rial concerning higher and more subtle and more useful things.” 


Because the Manipulus curatorum itself is a testimony to the shared 
scholastic, ecclesiastical, educational, and preaching culture that yielded 


? See Beverly Mayne Kienzle, The Sermon, Typologie des sources du Moyen Age 
Occidental, Fasc. 81-83 (Turnhout, 2000), pp. 160-164, 168-169. 

?! The first half of MC Part IL tract 3, chapter 9 is a treatise on the seven deadly 
sins. 

? Peter A. Dykema, “Handbooks for Pastors: Late Medieval Manuals for Parish 
Priests and Conrad Porta's Pastorale Lutheri (1582)," in Continuity and Change: The 
Harvest of Late Medieval and Reformation History, eds. Robert J. Bast and Andrew C. 
Gow (Leiden, 2000), p. 146. 

? MC, Part I, tract 4, chapter 11, fol. glv....longum tractatum. 

^ MC, Part I, Prologue, fol. a2v-a3r. Confisus enim de illius adiutorio qui ora 
mutorum aperit, et linguas infantium disertas facit loqui, similis paruo caniculo qui 
latratu suo magnos leporarios incitat ad currendum, tractabo aliqua breuiter scibere 
ut donem magis profectis et peritioribus materiam in altiora et subtiliora et magis 
utilia conscribendi. 
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pastoral texts and model sermon collections, it is not surprising that 
one of the several uses of this book is to support preaching. 

Most of the passages that appear to be sermonic are generally shorter 
than complete model sermons, such as those found in John Herolt’s 
Sermones discipuli or John of Werden’s Sermones Dormi Secure. They 
are more like the shorter, more schematic model sermons of Hugh of 
St. Cher (d. 1263) and Nicholas Gorran (d. 1295), as well as those of 
Hugo de Prato (d. 1322) used in the Postilla of Guillermus, or even 
the anonymous Sermones parati.” While the thematic sermon format 
is easily recognized, with its characteristic protheme, theme, division, 
and elaboration, other sermonic styles and various rhetorical features 
may be seen as well. 

The postil, or retelling of a biblical text with running interpretation, 
provided a basic level of preaching in the later Middle Ages. Rooted 
in academic biblical commentary and increasingly associated with 
preaching, a postil sometimes constituted the regular Sunday homi- 
letical offering.” Such retelling was also often used as the first section 
in a thematic sermon. Short passages are postillated throughout the 
Manipulus. For instance, introducing the parts of private penitence, 
Guido cites and explains Exodus 5:3. 


Hence such perfect penitence is that happy and beneficial three days 
when the sons of Israel repented, that is, Christians seeing God through 
faith, in Egypt, that is, existing in the darkness of sins, while they said, 
“The God of the Hebrews called us that we may go three days journey,” 
namely, of contrition, confession and satisfaction, “into the wilderness,” 
of this world, “and that we should sacrifice,” namely, the sacrifice of 
penitence, “to the Lord our God, lest perhaps a pestilence should befall 
us,” that is, guilt in the present, “and the sword,” that is, penalty in the 
future.” 


^ Marian Michèle Mulchahey, “First the bow is bent in study”: Dominican Educa- 
tion before 1350 (Toronto, 1998), p. 424; Anne T. Thayer, “The Postilla of Guillermus 
and Late Medieval Popular Preaching,” Medieval Sermon Studies 48 (2004), 57-74. 

?* Roger Andersson and Stephan Borgehammar have argued that this is the case for 
preaching of the Birgittines in Sweden. They point to a Scandinavian visitation proto- 
col that fines priests for not explaining the gospel on Sundays, but calls for ‘sermons’ 
only on major feast days. “The Preaching of the Birgittine Friars at Vadstena Abbey 
(ca 1380-1515),” Revue Mabillon, Nouvelle série 8, vol. 69 (1997), 209-236. 

7 MC, Part II, tract 1, chapter 4, fol. klv. Vnde penitentia sic perfecta est illud felix 
et beneficium triduum, quid petebant filij israel, id est, christiani deum per fidem vid- 
entes, in egipto, id est, in tenebris peccatorum existentes dum dicebant, Deus hebreo- 
rum vocauit nos, ut eamus viam trium dierum, sciliet contritionis, confessionis, et 
satifactionis, in solitudine huius mundi, et sacrificemus sacrificium scilicet penitentie 
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Similarly, teaching that contrition needs careful self-examination by 
the sinner, Guido comments on Isaiah 23:16, 


“Take up a stringed instrument,” namely, of penitence, “circulate through 
the city,” namely, the health of my soul by considering and remember- 
ing each sin, “you harlot,” that is, sinful soul who by sinning fornicated 
with the devil and “who had been forgotten,” that is, forgotten by God 
on account of her sin.?? 


The tradition of offering pastoral advice tailored to the individual, 
grounded in Gregory I's Pastoral Rule, gave birth to the tradition of 
the ad status sermon, offering exhortation to those in specific states of 
life. This tradition is echoed in the Manipulus in the section on who 
can give alms. Guido addresses such questions, pertinent to the con- 
gregation, as, Can a monk or other religious person give alms? Can a 
wife give alms without her husband's permission? What about a son? 
Each of these is answered with support from authorities.” 

Turning to the thematic sermon, introductions to new topics in the 
Manipulus often include material that would serve well as a protheme 
to a sermon. For example, Part I, tract 4, chapter 6, "On the time when 
the mass ought to be celebrated," begins with a verse from Ecclesiastes 
(3:1) asserting that everything has its appropriate time. This is fol- 
lowed by a brief discussion of how the healing properties of lettuce 
depend on when it is picked. The story of the manna in the wilderness 
is then recounted. It was wholesome when gathered daily, but rotted 
when picked on the Sabbath. The segue to the main material of the 
chapter is then given. "Iherefore as manna was not to be gathered 
except at the designated time, so this most sacred sacrament ought 
not to be offered except at the designated time." The chapter goes 
on to teach that the mass is to be said during the day and not at night 
(with the exception of Christmas, discussed below). Further, because 
the mass is said in memory of Christ's passion, the most appropriate 


domino deo nostro ne forte accidat nobis pestis, id est, culpa in presenti, et gladius, 
id est, pena in futuro. 

? MC, Part II, tract 2, chapter 3, fol. k5r. Sume citharam scilicet penitentie, circuiui 
ciuitatem, scilicet, sanitatem anime mee cogitando et rememorando singula peccata 
meretricis, id est, anime peccatricis que peccando cum diabolo fornicata est et obli- 
uioni tradita est, id est, a deo propter peccatum suum oblita. 

2 MC, Part III, tract 4, chapter 2.2, fol. o8v-plv. 

% MC, Part I, tract 4, chapter 6, fol. d6v. Sicut ergo manna non debeat colligi nisi 
tempore debito, ita istud sacratissimum sacrificum non debet offerri nisi tempore 
debito. 
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hours for the mass are those at which he suffered, terce, sext and none. 
Indeed Guido notes that all of the canonical hours are said in memory 
of the passion, and he elucidates the connections. 

A second example may be taken from the section on the petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, outlined below. Guido introduces the prayer with 
three reasons why the Lord’s Prayer surpasses all other prayers. Its 
author surpasses all other teachers, it is short but profound and effec- 
tive, and it covers everything necessary for this life and the next. The 
division is announced, and then this section ends, as is often the case 
with a sermonic protheme, with an invitation to prayer. “Therefore let 
us say, ‘Our Father who art in heaven.’”*! 

While not all thematic sermons included a protheme, this style of 
preaching was grounded upon the division and subsequent elabora- 
tion of the theme. The theme might be a biblical text, a doctrine, or 
a liturgical phrase or practice. As part of his discussion of fasting as 
satisfaction for sin, Guido writes, “In order for fasting to be meritori- 
ous, four things are required which ought to be concomitant with it, 
namely, generosity, joy, hour and measure."? He then indicates how 
each might be elaborated upon, offering quotations from such authori- 
ties as Jerome, Gregory, Thomas, and Augustine, as well as various 
relevant biblical passages. For example, 


Concerning the fourth thing, namely, concerning measure, note that the 
one fasting ought to eat very moderately. Hence St. Peter says in I Peter 
5, "Be sober, etc." And this moderation is to be observed in both the 
quality and quantity of food. In the quality of food, so that a person does 
not eat forbidden food like meat or milk products. And likewise choice 
foods prepared in exquisite ways are not to be sought. Concerning this, 
see the above chapter on the questions to be asked in confession. Mod- 
eration also is to be observed in quantity, so that one does not take 
food beyond what suffices for natural sustenance. Indeed excess of food 
does many bad things, because it provokes lust and dissipates all good 
works. Hence a figure of this is read in IV Kings 25, that Nebuchadnez- 
zar, which means prince of cooks, which stands for the belly of a glut- 
ton, destroyed the walls of Jerusalem, which stand for the virtues of the 
faithful soul. Hence Augustine, “The mind made lax by great desire for 


3! MC, Part III, chapter 2, fol. q6v. Dicimus ergo pater noster qui es in celis. 
32 MC, Part II, chapter 3.3, fol. p3v. Ad hoc quod ieiunium sit meritorium requirun- 
tur quattuor que debent ipsum concomitari, scilicet largitas letitia hora et mensura. 
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food loses the power of prayer.” And Jerome, “The full stomach more 
easily breaks out in desire.” 


The user of the Manipulus could make a Lenten sermon out of this 
chapter with very little additional effort. Note the reference in this 
passage to the earlier section on questions to be asked in confession. 
Such internal references are often made in model sermon collections 
as a way to make the book a useful resource for the preacher’s own 
sermon compositions. 

There are a number of short passages in the Manipulus curatorum 
that would work well as the division of a thematic sermon. Many of 
these come from the section on the ritual of the mass and suggest the 
catechetical potential of the liturgy.” For instance, Guido explains that 
various numbers of collects may be prayed early in the mass. When 
three are said, the Trinity is signified. Or, three collects bring to mind 
the three times that Jesus prayed during his passion, each of which 
Guido describes briefly. If five collects are used, one can ponder the 
five wounds of Christ. Seven collects might prompt discussion of the 
seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer or the seven gifts of the Holy Spir- 
it. Each of these options might be the division of a sermon await- 
ing elaboration. Similarly, the Agnus dei is said three times because 
Christ made three acknowledgements while hanging on the cross. He 
acknowledged his Father with his obedience, his mother by commend- 
ing her virginity, and humanity by redeeming it. Or dividing it another 
way, the Agnus dei asks for mercy twice because we need God’s mercy 


? Part IL, tract 4, chapter 3.3, fol. p3v-p4r. De quarto, scilicet de mensura notandum 
quod ieiunans debet multum sobrie comedere. Unde dicit beatus petrus, I Petri v. c. 
Sobrij estote, etc. Et sobrietas ista attenditur tam in cibi qualitate quam in quantitate. 
In qualitate cibi ut scilicet homo non comedat cibaria prohibita sicut carnes vel lacti- 
cinia. Et similiter non querantur cibaria exquisita exquisito modo parata. Vide de hoc 
supra ca. de interrogationibus faciendis in confessione. Sobrietas etaim attendenda est 
in quantitate ut non sumatur cibus nisi quantum sufficiat ad nature sustentationem. 
Superfluitas enim cibi multa mala facit, quia provocat ad luxuriam et omne opus 
bonum dissolunt. Unde in figura huius legitur in iiij. li. reg. .xxv.c. quod nabuzardam 
qui interpretatur princeps cocorum per quem intelligitur ventris ingluuies, destruxit 
muros hierusalem, per quos intelliguntur virtutes anime fidelis, unde Augustinus, 
Mens auiditate ciborum laxata prodit orationis virtutem. Et Hieronymus, Venter mero 
estuans de facili prorumpit in libidinem. 

** For further discussion of this, see Anne T. Thayer, "Learning to Worship in the 
Later Middle Ages: Enacting Symbolism, Fighting the Devil, and Receiving Grace," 
Archive for Reformation History, 99 (2008), 36-65. 

? MC, Part I, tract 4, chapter 10, fol. flr-flv. 
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here on earth and in purgatory; the third time it asks for rest which 
we will gain in heaven.?? 

A favorite technique of preachers is to make the divisions of their 
theme rhyme, and Guido follows suit. Penitence is required because 
we offend God in three ways—cogitatione delectationis, imprudentia 
lucutionis, et superbia operis (in thought of delight, in uncleanness of 
speech, and pride of works)." As Guido discusses the three signs of 
the cross that are made with the host over the chalice he asserts that 
they “signify that [Christ] was crucified by three things, namely, pas- 
sionis, propassionis, compassionis" (by his suffering, by his endurance, 
and by his compassion).?? Each of these is ripe for elaboration through 
biblical stories, citation of authorities, moral exhortation, etc. Simi- 
larly, when introducing the ritual of the mass, Guido notes that the 
mass may be divided into four parts, namely, “obsecrationes, orationes, 
postulationes, et graciarum actiones" (supplications, prayers, requests, 
and thanksgivings).? 

Guido's chapter on the Lord's Prayer provides a good example of 
a passage that is already elaborated in thematic sermonic form.” Like 
a model sermon, it could be used largely as is when translated into 
the vernacular. It might also be broken up into several sermons with 
elaboration on the structure provided. It may be outlined thus: 


Protheme: 
Lord's Prayer surpasses all other prayers 
Its author is true God and true man. 
It is short but full of meaning and effective in reaching 
heaven. 
It covers everything needed for this life and the next. 
Division: 
I. The Savior teaches us to seek God's favor in "Our Father, etc." 
IL. He teaches us to pray with effectiveness in “Hallowed be your 
name. 
III. He teaches us the mode and form of praying in “Thy kingdom 
come, etc." 
Prayer: 
Let us pray saying, "Our Father who art in heaven." 
I. *Our Father, who art in Heaven" 


3% MC, Part I, tract 4, chapter 10, fol. f5r. 
7 MC, Part II, tract 1, chapter 4, fol. klv. 
38 MC, Part I, tract 4, chapter 10, fol. f5r. 
3 MC, Part I, tract 4, chapter 10, fol. e7v. 
^ MC, Part III, chapter 2, fols. q6v-r4r. 
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A. God is our Father by reason of care, birth, age, honor, and 
creation. 

Therefore we pray with confidence that God will give us 

good things. 

B. As Christians, God is especially ours for by him we are 
redeemed and liberated, adopted, nourished in the eucha- 
rist, taught. 

Therefore we pray with confidence that we will get what we 

pray for. 

C. “Who art” is God’s own name. 

Therefore we have confidence that God will not fail, but will 

provide. 

D. God is in the supernatural, material, spiritual and intellectual 
heavens. 

Therefore we have confidence that we will be transformed, 

inhabited, made alive, and raised up by God. 

II. “Hallowed be your name” 

A. The first petition in order, the last in intention 

B. For prayer to be effective it must be made with firmness of 
faith, goodness of content, devotion of soul and in the 
name of Christ. 

C. “Hallowed be” encompasses the first three, “your name” is the 
fourth. 

III. “Your kingdom come” to the end of the prayer 

A. Petitions asking for good 
1. good of glory in “your kingdom come” 

2. good of grace in “your will be done on earth as in 
heaven” 

3. good of nature in “give us today our daily bread;” bread 
is threefold: penitence, eucharist, ordinary bread 

B. Petitions asking for removal of evil 
1. remove past guilt in “forgive us our debts as we also 

forgive our debtors” 

2. guard against evil of future guilt in “lead us not into 
temptation;” both the temptation done by enemies and 
that done by the flesh 

3. deliver from penalty of evil in “deliver us from evil” 

C. Amen and recap of the petitions. 


In addition to their characteristic structures, late medieval model 
sermons collections are filled with preaching on penitence." Guido 
shares this concern. There are many preachable sections in Part II of 
the Manipulus. For instance, Contrition, chapter 1, begins with a pro- 
theme explaining that “contrition” is related to conteri, “to be ground 


^' See Thayer, Penitence, Preaching (see above, n. 2), pp. 46-91. 
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up.” St. Bernard is quoted, “As healing ointment is made from many 
herbs ground in a mortar, so the ointment of...contrition is made 
from the herbs of many sins born in the soul of the sinner.” Three 
questions are then announced: “First, what is that which is ground? 
Second, by whom is it ground? Third, for what purpose is it ground?” 
Guido proceeds to answer each of these questions and elaborate them 
in turn by the use of scriptural texts. The heart of the sinner is to be 
ground in contrition. It is ground by a pair of millstones—the hope of 
divine mercy and the fear of divine punishment. The goal of contrition 
is the softening of the sinner’s heart.” In the hands of a preacher, this 
might well lead directly into exhortation to deep contrition along with 
confidence in the mercy of God. 

Urging a good confession was a matter of great importance to late 
medieval preachers and confessors. On this topic, which lay people 
were to take to heart, Guido begins with an explanation of Psalm 31:5, 
“T said, ‘I will confess my injustice against myself to the Lord,’ and you 
forgave the impiety of my sins."? Each phrase indicates a feature of a 
good confession. It is to be premeditated (I said), open (I will confess), 
accusatory (against myself), shameful (injustice), one’s own (my), and 
meritorious (because you forgave my sins). This postil might serve as 
a protheme or, like many prothemes, a sermon in its own right with 
further elaboration. Guido continues, saying that in order for these six 
things to be accomplished, a good confession ought to have sixteen 
conditions. The rest of the chapter constitutes an elaboration of each 
of these, giving Bible verses and other suggestions for expansion. 


2 MC, Part II, tract 2, chapter 1, fol. k2r-k2v....sciendum quod res dicitur cor- 
poraliter conteri quando in minutas partes teritur, sicut species aromatice teruntur 
in mortariolo....Sciendum quod secundum quod dicit beatus bernardus, super can- 
tica, ideo dicitur contritio et non dolor, quia sicut unguentum sanatiuuum conficitur 
ex multis herbis tritis in mortariolo, sic unguentum conpunctionis seu contritionis 
conficitur ex herbis multorum peccatorum natis in anima peccatoris....Ideo scien- 
dum quod in contritione tria sunt actendenda. Primum quid est illud quod conter- 
itur, secundum a quo conteritur, tertium ad quid conteritur seu ad quid contritio 
terminatur....Illud a quo conteritur cor peccatoris est duplex mola, quarum una est 
superior, id est sursum elevans, et ista est spes venie ex consideratione diuine mise- 
ricordie proveniens. Alia autem mola est deorsum deprimens et ista est timor pene 
veniens exconsideratione diuine iusticie, et istas duas molas debet tenere semper verus 
penitens....Illud ad quid contritio terminatur est ut cor peccatoris durum ut lapis 
emolescat et liquifiat ut cera... 

5 MC, Part II, trace 3, chapter 6, fol. m5v-mór. Ponit summarie conditiones con- 
fessionis dicens, Dixi confitebor aduersum me iniusticiam meam domino, et tu remi- 
sisti impietatem peccati mei. 
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In addition to passages with sermonic structure and typical con- 
tent, there are other indications of preaching techniques within the 
Manipulus. In the outline above, note the use of a refrain in the elabo- 
ration of the phrase, “Our Father who art in heaven.” The discussion 
of each portion ends with an assertion of confidence. When discussing 
“Father,” Guido says, 


So we have confidence that God will give all things to us. And this rea- 
son is founded on the word of the Savior in Luke, where it is said, ‘If 
you who are evil know how to give good things to your children, how 
much more the heavenly Father give a spirit of goodness to those who 
ask him.’ It is as if he says that indeed he will give.“ 


“Heaven” leads to the affirmation, 


Therefore by saying ‘in heaven’ we have confidence that because God is 
in the first heaven, we will be transformed in him; because in the second, 
we will be inhabited by him; because in the third, we will be made alive 
through him; because in the fourth, we will be raised up through him.* 


Many model sermons close with an exemplum, or moral tale. Guido 
provides these only rarely. And yet, the resonance with preaching is 
very strong. For example, Guido relates the story of a contrite woman 
who had a son by her own son. Her contrition is so deep that the 
pope recognizes she needs to perform no further satisfaction. A ver- 
sion of this same exemplum is told to make the same point in a model 
sermon of John Herolt. Elsewhere, Guido urges that confession be 
made without any pretense, "because such a confession would be the 
confession of a wolf.” He then proceeds to tell a fable of a wolf who 
went to a priest in confession. “The confessor said to him, ‘Make the 
sign of peace, since I think your soul is crooked and false. You hardly 
lay down your life, you only care to carry off, you are hardly a friend to 


^ MC, Part III, chapter 2, fol. q7v....quare fiduciam habemus, quod deus totum 
dabit nobis. Et fundatur ista ratio supra verbum saluatoris in luca vbi dicitur. Si vos 
cum sitis mali noscitis bona dare filijs vestris, quanto magis pater celestis dabit spiri- 
tum bonum petentibus se quasi dicat quod immo dabit. 

5 MC, Part III, chapter 2, fol. rir. Dicendo ergo in celis habemus fiduciam quod 
quia dominus est in primo celo, in ipsum transformabimur, quia in secundo per 
ipsum inhabitabimur, quia in tercio per ipsum viuificabimur, quia in quarto per 
ipsum eleuabimur. 

46 MC, Part II, tract 4, chapter 5, fol. p7v-p8r. Herolt, Sermones discipuli de tem- 
pore, Sermo 43. 
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the sheep, whatever you may say.'"" The message is eminently preach- 
able, Don't pretend contrition while holding evil intentions in your 
heart. A similar tale is found in the Sermones parati, where a demon 
goes to a priest in confession. The priest, recognizing the demon's sins 
as not belonging to a human being gets him to confess his identity. 
The priest exhorts him to grieve for his sins, but the demon retorts that 
he only grieves not to have committed more.* 

Related to the exemplum for homiletic usefulness is the illustrative 
parallel. Guido employs Augustine's comparison between sewing and 
the fear of God to make the point that fear of God is one of the causes 
of good contrition. 


As in sewing a seam the pig bristle precedes and makes a way for the 
thread, yet does not remain in the seam, so fear of pain precedes contri- 
tion, and this fear prepares for the love and charity of God, which, once 
it is in the soul, expels all fear.” 


The metaphor of the confessor as spiritual doctor, so common in both 
pastoral literature and resources for preaching,? makes many appear- 
ances in the Manipulus curatorum. For example, 


As indeed a doctor of the body cannot give a healing remedy unless he 
knows the illness, so it is that the confessor who is a doctor of the soul 
can never impose salutary penance unless he knows the sin, but he can- 
not know a hidden sin unless it is revealed to him in confession. There- 
fore it is necessary that the sin, however hidden, be confessed.” 


7 MC, Part II, tract 3, chapter 6. fol. m6v. Fiat etiam sine vlla fictione, quia con- 
fessio talis esset confessio lupi. De qua fabulose narratur quod semel confitebatur, et 
confessor dixit ei. Pacis signa facis, animum tamen tuum prauum reputo et fallacem, 
vix solitam vitam depones, solitus es rapere, vix amicus eris ouibus, quicquid dicas. 

‘8 Paratus, de tempore, Sermon 2. In pastoral literature from this period, those 
labeled as wolves are often heretics who steal sheep from the flock of the priest. It is 
quite possible that Guido has this inference in mind. The specific reference to demons 
given in the Sermones parati is also echoed in Guido's discussion of the tasks of the 
priest quoted above where wolves are equated with demons (p. 127). 

*? MC, Part II, tract 2, chapter 6, fol. k7v. Sicut in sutura sotularium seta porci pro- 
cedit et facit viam filo, non tamen remanet in sutura, sic contritionem precedit timor 
pene, et iste timor preparat ad amorem et caritatem dei, que postquam est in anima, 
expellit omnem timorem. 

°° E.g., Caracciolo, Sermon 27, chapter 1; Gabriel Barletta, O.P., Sermones quadra- 
gesimales et de sanctis (Lyons, 1507), Sermon 25. 

` MC, Part II, tract 3, chapter 5, fol. m4r. Sicut enim medicus corporalis non potest 
dare remedium salubre nisi cognoscat infirmitatem ita quod confessor qui est medicus 
anime nunquam potest imponere penitentiam salutarem, nisi cognoscat peccatum, 
non autem potest cognoscere peccatum occultum nisi reueletur ei in confessione, ergo 
oportet quod peccatum quantumcumque occultum confiteatur. 
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Guido also provides a number of mnemonic devices in his handbook, 
useful to both preachers and parishioners. Summary verses encapsu- 
late lists such as the impediments to marriage, the circumstances of 
sin, and the works of spiritual and corporal mercy.” Concerning the 
Creed, Guido says that the laity are especially to know the parts about 
the humanity of Jesus: ^He was born, washed, suffered, descended to 
the depths; He arose and ascended, he will come to judge all.” Guido 
also includes an acronym for the mortal sins which must be confessed 
in confession: SALIGA stands for superbia, avaritia, luxuria, ira, gula, 
invidia, and accidia.*^ The characteristics of a good confession noted 
above are given in a verse. "Let confession be simple, humble, pure, 
faithful; And frequent, direct, separated, free, shameful; Complete, 
secret, tearful, quick; Forceful and accusing and ready to comply." 

Guido's treatment of marriage is quite interesting in this regard. At 
the time he wrote, marriage was increasingly coming under church 
control and because of its position at the intersection of social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual concerns, it offered many complications to be 
adjudicated by canon law." Guido notes that this is difficult material 
for the curate, let alone for the laity. The tract on marriage begins with 
a caveat. 


Because truly this little book is composed for the simple who are not very 
advanced in canon or civil law, and because more allegations are brought 
to the courts of both canon and civil law from this material than that in the 
preceding tracts, I will refrain, as much as I am able, lest the simple and 


? The usefulness of such verses for the parish priest is underscored by their inclu- 
sion in miscellany books priests wrote for their own use. One such book from York- 
shire, for example, includes verses for the sacraments, the Decalogue, the Creed, the 
works of corporal mercy, the worlds of spiritual mercy, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
the five senses, the mortal sins, etc. Roy Martin Haines, Ecclesia anglicana: Studies in 
the English Church of the Later Middle Ages (Toronto, 1989), pp. 163-179. 

°° MC, Part III, chapter 1, fol. q6r. Nascitur abluitur patitur descendit ad ima, Surgit 
et ascendit, veniet discernere cuncta. 

* MC, Part II, tract 4, chapter 9, fol. n3v. 

°° MC, Part II, tract 3, chapter 6. fol. m6r. Sit simplex humilis confessio pura fidelis, 
Atque frequens nuda discreta libens verencunda, Integra secreta lachrimabilis acce- 
lerata, Fortis et accusans et sit parere parata. 

5° James A. Brundage, Law, Sex, and Christian Society in Medieval Europe (Chicago, 
1987); James A. Brundage, Sex, Law and Marriage in the Middle Ages (Brookfield 
VT, 1993); Charles J. Reid, Power over the Body, Equality in the Family: Rights and 
Domestic Relations in Medieval Canon Law (Grand Rapids, 2004); Michael M. Shee- 
han, “Family and Marriage, Western European,” Dictionary of the Middle Ages, vol. 4 
(New York, 1982-1989), pp. 608-612; John Witte, From Sacrament to Contract: Mar- 
riage, Religion, and Law in the Western Tradition (Louisville KY, 1997). 
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the less advanced be led into confusion by such allegations, since the 
simple do not know how to read or understand such allegations." 


While marriage could be contracted by the couple’s mutual consent 
without the participation of the priest, it was important for those mar- 
rying to know the basic rules. Thus this tract has more mnemonic 
verses in it than any other. To take just one example, the impediments 
to marriage are given as “Error, station, vow, kinship, crime. Differ- 
ence of religion, force, holy orders, marriage bond, honesty. If you are 
related, if you are unable to have sex, These things prevent marriage 
and break off marriages already made." 

An additional item quite useful for preachers is the occasional 
provision of multiple interpretations of the same material. Pelbart 
of Thameswar noted in the introduction to his massive collection of 
model sermons, the Pomerium Sermonum, that he provides four ser- 
mons for most Sundays so that preachers who live in the same place 
will have something different to preach from year to year.” Such a 
goal may be behind Guido’s indication that the seven vestments worn 
by a priest in mass may stand for the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
being armed against the seven mortal sins, having the seven virtues, 
the seven works of mercy, the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
seven gifts to be received in paradise, or even that Jesus will be pres- 
ent until the consummation of a age, a duration of time indicated by 
seven days. Guido then discusses each vestment separately and closes 
with “Many other interpretations could be added, but let these suffice 
for the present.” ® 


* MC, Part I, tract 7, chapter 1, fol. g8r. Quia vero libellus iste est compositus 
propter simplices qui non sunt in iure tam canonico quam ciuili multum prouecti. 
Allegationes vero quorumcunque multorum iurium tam de iure canonico quam ciuili 
que in ista materia plusquam in precedentibus tractatibus adducuntur, ne simplicibus 
et minus prouectis confusionem inducant ab huiusmodi allegationibus quantum po- 
tero abstinebo, cum simplices huiusmodi allegationes nec legere nec intelligere scirent. 

58 MC, Part I, tract 7, chapter 8, fol. h5r. Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen. 
Cultus disparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honestas. Si sis affinis forte coire nequibis. Hec 
facienda vetant, connubia facta retractant. 

*? Pelbartus of Thameswar, Pomerium sermonum (Augsburg, 1504). Nam pro qua- 
libet dominica quattuor sermones sunt applicati, exceptis aliquibus quibus ab causam 
rationabile pauciores posui. Et tot sermones pro dominicis singulis applicavi, ut predi- 
catores qui resident in eadem civitate multis annis habeant de anno in annum alium 
et alium sermonem predicare, ne idem sermon continuatis annis assue factus in audi- 
entia popula vilescat, quia quid rarum charum, vilescit quotidianum. 

8 MC, Part I, tract 4, chapter 8, fol. e2v. Multe autem adaptationes possent adduci, 
sed hec sufficiant quo ad presens. 
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In a parish setting, feast days might well be celebrated with a full 
sermon, even when ordinary Sundays were not. Model sermon col- 
lections often include explanations of liturgical practice on such occa- 
sions. In his chapter on the frequency of the mass, Guido follows this 
pattern in explaining why Christmas has three masses instead of the 
usual one. He offers three explanations. 


And the reason why three masses are said on that day is, first, on account 
of mystery, for three states are represented by these three masses, namely, 
the state before the law, the state under the law, and the state of grace. 
The mass that is sung in the middle of the night represents the state 
which was before the law, when the whole world was in darkness. Hence 
in this mass is sung the prophecy of Isaiah, "Ihe people who walked 
in darkness have seen a great light." The second mass which is sung at 
dawn signifies the second state which was under the law, in which state 
people began to know Christ on account of the sayings of the law and 
the prophets, but they did not have full knowledge of him. And therefore 
it is sung at dawn when the light begins to appear, but is not yet bright. 
Hence in that mass is sung "Light will shine today, etc." The third mass 
is said in bright daylight, and signifies the state of grace in which we are. 
And the office “A child is born to us, etc.” is said. 

Another reason is to represent the three births of Christ. The first is 
said to represent his eternal birth by which he was born of the Father. 
Hence it is said in the introit of that mass, “The Lord has said to me, 
you are my son, today I have begotten you." And this mass is said in 
the night when it is hard to see to designate that this birth is hidden 
from us. The second mass said to represent the spiritual birth by which 
Christ is born in the souls of the righteous through grace. Hence is sung 
in this mass, “Light will shine upon us,” light, that is, the grace of God. 
The third mass represents the temporal birth by which he was born of 
the Virgin Mary for our salvation. Hence is sung, ^A child is born to us 
and a son is given to us, etc." 

Further if the gospels which are read in these masses are considered, 
the first mass represents the temporal birth by which Christ was born 
according to the flesh from the Virgin Mary. Hence that gospel which 
is read in that mass, “a decree went out from Caesar Augustus,” speaks 
entirely of this birth, as is clear from looking at it. The second represents 
his spiritual birth, for indeed then is read the gospel, “the shepherds said 
to one another,” all of which are to be understood concerning this spiri- 
tual birth. The third represents the eternal birth by which he was born of 
the Father. Hence then is read the gospel of John, “In the beginning was 
the word,” all of which speaks of the birth of the son of God.*! 


$ MC, Part I, tract 4, chapter 7, fol. d8r-d8v. Et ratio quare illa die dicuntur tres 
misse, una est propter misterium, quoniam per istas tres missas representantur tres 
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While these options are not fully outlined as sermons, they do offer 
guidance for preaching, perhaps at each of the three services, perhaps 
even over a period of three years. 

While Guido provides material that is preachable and often pre- 
sented in sermonic form, an important question remains. Would the 
users of the Manipulus curatorum have been up to the task of preach- 
ing? Or even to the task of recognizing a sermon in brief when pro- 
vided with one and then fleshing it out? Louis Binz has argued that 
for the clergy of the diocese of Geneva, where the bishop around 1435 
ordered his clergy to study the Manipulus curatorum, even reading 
the book would have been beyond the ability of most.? And yet, an 
examination of the marginal notes in a number of extant copies of 
this pastoral bestseller indicates that many of the readers of this book 
created their own finding aids to facilitate a return to particular mate- 
rials. Not only did they seem to understand what they read, they were 
able to sort out key points and personalize their copies. Key words 
are written in the margins, pointing fists highlight important sections, 


status, scilicet status ante legem status legis, et status gratie. Illa missa que cantatur 
media nocte representat statum qui fuit ante legem, quando totus mundus erat in tene- 
bris, unde in illa missa cantatur illa prophetia Ysaie. Populus gentium qui ambulabat 
in tenebris vidit lucem magnam. Secunda missa que cantatur in aurora signat statum 
secundum, qui fuit sub lege, in quo statu inceperunt homines scire christum propter 
dicta legis et prophetarum, sed non habebant perfectam notitiam de eo. Et ideo can- 
tatur in aurora quando incipit lux apparere sed non bene clare. Unde in illa missa 
cantatur Lux fulgebit hodie, etc. Tercia missa dicitur in claro die, et significat statum 
gracie in quo sumus, et dicitur officium Puer natus est nobis etc. Alia causa est ad 
representandum tres natiuitates Christi. Nam prima dicitur ad representandum nati- 
uitatem eternam, qua natus est ex patre, unde dicitur in introitu illius Dominus dixit 
ad me filius meus es tu ego hodie genui te. Et dicitur illa missa de nocte quando tem- 
pus est obscurum ad designandum quod illa natiuitas est nobis occulta. Secunda missa 
dicitur ad representandum natiuitatem spiritualem qua nascitur christus in animabus 
iustorum per graciam, unde cantatur in illa missa Lux fulgebit hodie super nos, lux id 
est gracia dei. Tercia missa representat natiuitatem temporalem qua natus est ex beata 
virgine maria pro salute nostra, unde canitur Puer natus est nobis et filius datus est 
nobis, etc. Veruntamen si considerentur euangelia que leguntur in istis missis. Prima 
missa representat natiuitatem temporalem qua christus natus est secundum carnem 
ex maria virgine, unde illud euangelium quod legitur in illa missa, puta Exijt editum 
a Cesare augusto, loquitur totum de ista natiuitate, ut patet intuenti ipsum. Secunda 
representat spiritualem natiuitatem, tunc enim legitur istud euangelium Pastores 
loquebantur adinuicem, quod totum potest intelligi de ista spirituali natiuitate. Tercia 
representat natiuitatem eternam qua natus est ex patre, unde tunc legitur euangelium 
iohan. In principio erat verbum, quod totum loquitur de natiuitate eterna filij die. 
9 Binz, Vie Religieuse de Genève (see above, n. 7), p. 350. 
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lists are enumerated, biblical passages are underlined.9 The sections 
of Guido’s work that received the most annotation are two that have 
already been identified as including much preachable material—the 
ritual of the mass and the virtues and vices. 

While Guido’s primary audience was the neophyte priest, he also 
sought to spur the older priest into renewed action, as noted above. 
One can imagine a priest acquiring this book early in his ministry and 
focusing on the “how to” portions as he learns to baptize babies, stand 
and kneel at appropriate points in the mass, and hear confessions. As 
he encounters difficulties in his ministry, the sections where problems 
are evaluated would be increasingly valuable to him (e.g., what liquids 
may be used for baptism if water is unavailable or what to do if the 
deacon puts water on the altar instead of white wine).“ The priest who 
continued to read the Manipulus would gain practice in theological 
thinking as Guido poses pastoral problems, for instance, whether Jew- 
ish children should be baptized against their parents' will, and offers 
authorities arguing both yes and no.9 Practical conclusions, such as 
allowing more a fundamental rule to trump a less essential one, would 
help the priest deal with situations not covered in the handbook. After 
the priest taught his flock the catechetical lessons prescribed by Guido, 
taking the exhortation "to bark" to heart, he might then begin to use 
the sermonic materials as they are presented and discussed here. Ulti- 
mately a skilled pastor would be able to mine this book for materials 
to create his own sermons, in much the same way as model sermon 
collections were designed to be used. He might, for instance, construct 
a sermon on not blushing to confess Christ, a theme found in many 
model sermon collections and discussed in the Manipulus in conjunc- 
tion with confirmation, the reading of the gospel in mass and confess- 
ing one's sins. 

Guido of Monte Rochen wrote for an audience of curates, address- 
ing them as teachable servants of God.*' The genuine usefulness of his 


& For further analysis of the actual use of the book, see the Introduction in the forth- 
coming translation of the MC by Anne T. Thayer and Katharine Jackson Lualdi. 

$^ MC, Part I, tract 2, chapter 2, fol. a7r; Part I, tract 4, chapter 11, fol. f6v. 

9 MC, Part I, tract 2, chapter 5, fol. b4v. 

$6 MC, Part I, tract 3, chapter 6, fol. c2v; Part I, tract 4, chapter 10, fol. c2v; Part II, 
tract 3, chapter 6, fol. m7r, etc. 

*' E.g., after having given detailed counsel on the questions to ask penitents in con- 
fession, Guido reassures the reader that he will be further taught through experience 
and divine unction. MC, Part II, tract 3, chapter 9, fol. o2r. 
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handbook to parish priests on so many levels surely contributed to its 
popularity, longevity and influence. It facilitated the practical applica- 
tion of scholastic thinking and theological values to parish settings 
all across late medieval Europe. In addition to the sacramental tasks 
so prominently associated with pastoral care in the later Middle Ages 
and discussed in detail in the first two parts of the Manipulus, Guido 
sought to support local preaching on topics with particular relevance to 
the laity. His overarching encouragement and cultivation of education 
promoted such a practice. As we have seen, the handbook provides the 
user with preachable passages including postils and thematic sermons, 
both well-developed and in simpler schematic form, on topics often 
highlighted in model sermon collections. The Manipulus further uses 
various rhetorical strategies and mnemonic devices characteristic of 
sermons, and is sensitive to the multiple ways material might be pre- 
sented. Preaching by those with cure of souls was a major goal of the 
late medieval Church, and one that was increasingly realized. Here, in 
an explicitly pastoral text, encouragement to preach and support for 
the practice of preaching may be clearly discerned. 


PART II 


PASTORAL CARE AND THE LAITY 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE SHEEP AS SHEPHERDS: LAY LEADERSHIP AND 
PASTORAL CARE IN LATE MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


William J. Dohar 


One of the chief struggles between eleventh-century religious reform- 
ers and conservatives centered on the extent to which lay lords had 
rights of choosing clergy for churches built on their demesne. The 
reformers could not argue with the fundamental economic relation- 
ship that existed between landowners and the churches they built. 
And the relationship went beyond economy. The lord, who was the 
worldly patron of the church, monastery or chapel often exercised an 
oversight that was as welcome to some as it was troubling to others. 
Twelfth-century theologians and canonists such as Gratian, Rufinus 
and the future Alexander III, Rolando Bandinelli, sought to regulate 
if not eradicate the pervasive and variable traditions of lay patronage 
of religious and pastoral offices. For their part, lay lords regarded the 
churches they built on their land to be a part of their dominium. But 
for the canonists, this term was too vague and, more to the point, 
too feudal, encouraging (as it obviously did) lay interests in matters 
spiritual that went beyond simple devotion. Dominion was meant to 
be personal, familial and, especially, augmented. To reformers who 
sought sharper delineations between the clergy as ministers of grace 
and the rougher laity in submission to the former, lay dominium in 
relationship to ecclesiastical rights needed to be redefined. 

While there was no way even the most ardent reformers could keep 
lay patrons from involvement in religious institutions, there was a 
concerted effort on their part to curb and even direct lay enthusiasms 
in this respect. Rather than allow patrons, in all their variety, to exer- 
cise personal authority over matters spiritual, reformers and canonists 
labored to use the language of patronal rights, the ius patronatus, and 
hoped that patrons would see their important role in service to the 
church, not in competition with it. The eventual settlement, at least 
in theory, was that the lord, the patron, had rights of presentation 
to the church institution. As the law would later define it, the patron 
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owned the advowson and this meant that his, her or their will had to 
be considered in matters of pastoral appointment. While historians 
have long considered the prospect of younger sons and nephews find- 
ing their way to pastoral cures for which they were ill-suited, evidence 
also suggests that many lay lords took their powers of presentation 
seriously and effectively. But this act was only occasional. On a daily 
basis, patrons were supposed to defend the rights of their churches 
and parishioners.' The ius patronatus entailed even more: many 
patronal families were in front of or behind additions, enhancements 
and expansions of the parish church or chapel as the solemnity of the 
divine mysteries required and the resources of the patrons allowed. 
Thus, the patron’s duties and privileges extended beyond the possessio 
of rights of presentation to include constructio and locupletio.? It only 
made sense, then, that patrons should also have a degree of oversight 
in their parish communities; on a regular basis, they reported the seri- 
ous failings of local clergy to the bishop and received, from time to 
time, reports from the parish priest on how the bona ecclesiae were 
being managed? 

This is an ideal picture, of course, for the exercise of patronage, lay 
or clerical was far too varied to suffer generalization. And although 
by the end of the fourteenth century, patronage of parochial cures 
had shifted markedly away from the local laity to religious houses and 
foreign prelates, these ancient patronal responsibilities were never 
completely forgotten in the individual or collective experience of the 
parish community.‘ In fact, one is tempted to see in the antecedents of 


1 “In possessing the church advowson, a patron served the parish most directly 
in the presentation of a prospective incumbent to the bishop, and with this right of 
presentation came other obligations to act as the legal defender and advocate of all 
rights pertaining to the parish church." A.H. Thompson, “Ecclesiastical Benefices and 
their Incumbents,” Transactions, Leicestershire Archaeological Society 22 (1944-45): 
3. See also, E. Mason, "Ihe Role of the English Parishioner, 1100-1500," Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 27 (1976), 17-29. 

? Rufinus, Summa C. 16, q. 7; J. Gaudemet, Le gouvernement de l'église à l'époque 
classique (Paris, 1979), p. 296. 

> “Ce devoir implique de veiller à la conversation du patrimoine, en particulier à 
l'entretien des bátiments paroissiaux, mais aussi de dénoncer à l'ordinaire les fautes 
graves (simonie, adultère, etc.) dont le desservant se rendrait coupable, et despuis la 
fin du XIII s., d'exiger que le Pasteur lui rende compte de sa gestion des biens." Gau- 
demet, Le gouvernement, p. 296, n. 7. 

^ On the decline of lay patronage of parishes, at least for England, see K.L. Wood- 
Legh, “The Appropriation of Parish Churches in the Reign of Edward III,” Cambridge 
Historical Journal 3 (1929), pp. 15-22; W.A. Pantin, The English Church in the Four- 
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individual patronage—the lord building a church on his own land— 
natural associations with the community that benefited from it. In 
other words, the impetus behind parochial patronage in its broadest 
exercise resided in the community of the parish which the patron, in a 
narrower, legal sense, represented. The intention of the present discus- 
sion is to illustrate the sustained practice of these patronal enthusiasms 
beyond the strict canonical construct of the ius patronatus. Following 
the three-fold description of patronal rights in the language of Rufi- 
nus, this examination will center on the role of the laity as defenders of 
the rights of their local churches (possessio). Clearly, medieval parish- 
ioners cultivated a sense of ownership of their churches, no matter 
who had the specific right of presentation or institution to the paro- 
chial cure. This broader understanding of possession required active 
leadership even to the point of shouldering that other patronal duty, 
the timely reports to the bishop about the moral lives of clergy and 
people. Medieval parishioners generally accepted without complaint 
that second form of patronal right, the upkeep of the fabric of their 
churches (constructio) and the embellishment of the space for worthy 
celebrations of the liturgy (locupletio). The latter includes matching 
devotion with endowment, design and construction in the creation of 
chantry chapels. Here, especially by the end of the Middle Ages, we 
see a full awakening of lay religious patronage in the establishment of 
new spiritual and pastoral foundations. Propertied individuals, parish 
guilds and other religious collectives established their own altars and 
financed the services attached to them, mainly as commemorations 
for the dead. 


THE COMMUNITY OF THE PARISH 


Long before it became a matter of administrative record, parishioners 
were defending their parishes against civil and ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments. Custom had long established the weight of the communitas 
parochiae as determinative, to some extent, of the fate of the parish. 
It was both a matter of practicality as well as respect for the parish's 


teenth Century (Cambridge, 1955); R.A.R. Hartridge, A History of Vicarages in the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1930); G. Barraclough, Papal Provisions (Oxford, 1935); 
A. Deeley, “Papal Provision and Royal Rights of Patronage in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury,” English Historical Review 43 (1928), 497-527. 
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founding families that worked this advocacy into a representative one. 
Thus, we find in episcopal and court records from the thirteenth cen- 
tury on small groups of parishioners acting as advocates and arbiters 
on behalf of the larger parochial community. One particular proce- 
dure that required parishioners’ involvement had to do with the pasto- 
ral leadership of the parish. Usually convened by the archdeacon or his 
representative, local juries were assembled whenever a parish benefice 
fell vacant. There was a concerted attempt to make these inquiries rep- 
resentative and equal, half the jurors being clergy from the surround- 
ing area where the vacancy occurred and the other half comprised of 
parishioners from the parish in question. The jury determined that 
the benefice was in fact vacant and then noted for the record the cir- 
cumstances under which the parish no longer had a rector or vicar— 
death, resignation, flight, absenteeism, or transfer to another parish 
or diocese. All of this was to alert the next step in the process, the 
patron’s right to present to the benefice, so the identity of who owned 
the advowson, too, had to be learned. Finally, the jurors indicated the 
qualities needed in the next incumbent, a help, no doubt, to the patron 
(who was often a member of the jury) and the instituting bishop who 
received a copy of the inquiry. Whatever the outcome of the jury, the 
parishioners’ collective voice in the state of their parish and its pastoral 
needs was meant to be heard.? 

Changes in the leadership of a cure were at best occasional, but lay 
advocates for the parish appeared in other settings making them a reg- 
ular feature of late medieval parish life. They were especially useful as 
arbiters or monitors of court decisions made following some dispute 
within the parish. For instance, at St. Michael's Cornhill, London, four 
aldermen from the city presided over and resolved a dispute between 
the rector and the parish regarding who was obliged to what in mat- 
ters of church upkeep. In late-fourteenth-century Hereford, parishion- 
ers participated in an oversight committee comprised of six cathedral 
canons and six laymen whose responsibilities included the regulation 
of contributions to the canons for burials in the cathedral cemetery. 
Parishioners from Peterborough in the early 1400s were involved in a 


* Constitutions of Archbishop Langton (1222), c. 10; Councils and Synods, ed. F.M. 
Powicke and C.R. Cheney (Oxford, 1964), 2: 108-9. 

* Beat Kümin, The Shaping of a Community: The Rise and Reformation of the Eng- 
lish Parish, 1400-1560, St. Andrews Studies in Reformation History, (1995), p. 17; 
W. Dohar, The Black Death and Pastoral Leadership (Philadelphia, 1995), pp. 85-86. 
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concerted effort to move the parish church. “An agreement had to be 
reached with the local abbot, the bishop of Lincoln, and pope Boniface 
IX; permission was obtained for an alternative place of worship during 
the period of construction, and the entire costs of the new building 
were raised from the community." 

Parishioners had long been aware of their power of the purse. Most 
often, a spirit of civility and common concern for the parish governed 
the actions of parishioners and their clergy, but on occasion parish- 
ioners were much more assertive about parochial needs and rights. 
In Leominster, for instance, a local man hired a chaplain on his own 
initiative whom he sent on a weekly basis to minister to parishioners 
in neighboring Birley. Parish representatives there had complained to 
the bishop at a visitation in 1397 that, absent the kind provisions from 
Leominster, they would have had no priest to minister the sacraments.’ 
About the same time, parishioners from Dunham in the archdio- 
cese of York may have exhausted conventional avenues of complaint 
and reform before they decided to boycott their curate whose public 
drunkenness and consequent pastoral neglect had become a source of 
scandal.’ A similar collective action on behalf of parishioners occurred 
in the London parish of Thorley in 1448 where the laity arranged to 
have their rector ousted from his position owing to extended absen- 
teeism and apparent indifference about it. By the end of the fifteenth 
century, parishioners were generally employing and dismissing at will 
chantry priests; some groups of parishioners, such as those at Ludlow, 
redefined the financial arrangements of the parish by farming church 
lands on their own and augmenting their control of parish salaries.” 
In March, 1538 the parishioners of All Saints, Oxford, “leased all the 


7 Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 42; see E. Duffy, Stripping of the Altars: Tra- 
ditional Religion in England, 1400-1580 (Yale, 1992), p. 496 where sixteenth-century 
inventories "reveal parishes all over the country consulting and taking collective deci- 
sions about the disposal or the protection of their church goods." 

* A.T. Bannister, "Visitation Returns from the Diocese of Hereford, 1397," English 
Historical Review 45 (1930), 98. 

? The Register of William Greenfield, lord Archbishop of York, 1306-1315, ed. 
W. Brown & A.H. Thompson, (Surtees Society, 1940), 4: 19-21. 

? Parishioners “of Thundersley in Essex replaced [their curate] in 1514 without 
authorization, while at Braughing in 1520, a lay committee was formed to register the 
comings and goings of the vicar." Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 43. 

1 Registrum Thome Spofford, ed. A.T. Bannister (Canterbury and York Society 23, 
1919), pp. 150-52. Parishioners in Addington, Oxfordshire “settled a dispute with the 
vicar in 1428 by securing a licence to form their own parish and to elect their own 
priest." Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 45. 
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rights of their church from Lincoln College for a period of 30 years, 
agreeing to keep the chancel in good repair and to pay all the cus- 
tomary dues to the ordinary” in return for the right of having their 
churchwardens (and their successors) obtain “‘oon honeste priste of 
good name and fame to serve and have charge of the cure’”.” 

The force of the communitas parochianorum, therefore, could 
announce itself in different ways in varying circumstances. In a way, 
it was a fixed feature of local religious life, sometimes somnolent, at 
other times fiercely roused. So much of this form of parish advocacy 
depended upon local and nearly untraceable qualities of parish loyal- 
ties and enthusiasms. That suggested sense of parish ‘ownership’ was 
much more apparent in the role lay representatives played in parochial 
visitations. 

Parishioners were alerted to an impending visit by way of a littera 
praemunitionis, a letter of citation announcing the scope of the visit, 
place and time, who was bound to appear and whether it was for the 
clergy only, the laity alone or, most thoroughly, some combination of 
both. The citation also indicated whether the upcoming visit was about 
the material condition of the parish (visitatio rerum) or the moral lives 
of clergy and people (visitation hominum). Sometimes the citation 
incorporated visitation articles, areas of inquiry the laity and clergy 
should ponder before the visit took place. And each of those visit- 
ed—priest and people—should look to themselves and one another 
for incidents of transgression and opportunities for penance and heal- 
ing. The articles of inquiry were simple, business-like questions on the 
moral and material condition of the parish and covered sexual and 
social crimes, clandestine marriages, heresy and the most common 
areas of pastoral neglect." Apart from episodic transgressions some- 
where along the broad spectrum of the Seven Deadly Sins, visitors 


? Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 45; see also A. Clarke, ed., Lincoln Diocese 
Documents (London, 1914), p. 228 and G. Rosser, “Parochial Conformity and Volun- 
tary Religion in Late Medieval England,” Transactions, Royal Historical Society, 6th 
series 1 (1991), 182. 

? Canonists recommended pastoral visits once, twice a year or "quoties necessitas 
fuerit": Corpus Iuris Canonici, c. 10, q. 3, c. 10; P. Heath, The English Parish Clergy 
on the Eve of the Reformation (London, 1969), p. 113; N. Coulet, Les visites pastorales 
(Turnhout, 1977), p. 29. 

1^ For a standard and oft-cited set of these articles, see J. Shinners and W. Dohar, 
Pastors and the Care of Souls in Medieval England (Notre Dame, 1998), pp. 288-91. 
The areas of inquiry were typical of what any visitor would inquire about the clergy, 
laity or both and served the purposes of episcopal visitation through the late Middle 
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were particularly interested in lay lapses regarding the management of 
church properties and lands (bona ecclesiarum), whether, for instance, 
they resisted their owed tithes and other parish dues or someone was 
collecting the latter for personal gain, whether they farmed out church 
lands as a matter of personal enterprise, invaded and misused sacred 
spaces or set up private oratories without the bishop’s permission. 
The largest area of lay responsibility was in the upkeep of the parish 
church. Traditionally, the laity was to look after that part of the build- 
ing they tended to occupy most, the parish nave, with the clergy tak- 
ing care of the chancel for the same reason, but this was conventional 
rather than consistent. Keeping in mind the strength of local custom, 
many English parishioners were required to see not only to the main- 
tenance of some or all of the church structure but also to provide and 
maintain other things pertinent to the ritual life of the parish: 


a lesson book, antiphonal, gradual, Psalter, book of sequences, ordinal, 
missal, manual, chalice, set of vestments, choir cope, altar frontal, three 
cloths for the high altar, three surplices, procession cross, censer, lantern/ 
bells to visit the sick, pyx, Lenten veil, set of panners, bells and ropes, 
bier for corpses, holy water vat and sprinkler, pax, candlestick for the 
paschal, font with cover and lock, images in nave and chancel, church- 
yard wall, maintenance of nave, windows, books and ornaments.!* 


Such requirements tended to blur the lines of responsibility in pasto- 
ral care. Even though the priest was generally accorded unquestioned 
rights of sacramental authority, clergy and people alike knew that 


Ages and into the Reformation. R. Rodes, Lay Authority and Reformation in the Eng- 
lish Church (Notre Dame, 1982), pp. 137-8. 

5 See c. 11 of the Statutes of Winchester 1 (1224), Councils and Synods 2, 1: 128 
where an inclusive arrangement obtained for the laity: “Parochiani vero compellantur 
corpus ecclesie reficere secundum quod tenentur." On the further articulations of lay 
duties and rights vis-à-vis the clergy, see Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 17; 
Emma Mason, “The Role of the English Parishioner, 1100-1500,” Journal of Ecclesi- 
astical History 27 (1976): 17-29; J. Goering, “The Changing Face of the Village Par- 
ish: the Thirteenth Century,” Pathways to Medieval Peasants, ed. J. Ambrose Raftis 
(Toronto, 1981), pp. 323-33. In France, some parish bodies were responsible for the 
chancel as well as the nave. See C. Drew, “Early Parochial Organization in England: 
the Origins of the Office of Churchwarden” St. Anthony’s Hall Publications 7 (Lon- 
don, 1954), 8; see also Richard Bingham’s Statutes for Salisbury (1238 x 1244), c. 31, 
Councils and Synods 2, 1:379 and Reg. Greenfield, part 2, pp. 162-3; 4, 164, 165, 167, 
168, 180-1 for churchyard responsibilities. 

16 Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 18, n. 36; see the “So-called Statues of John 
Pecham,” 1279 x 1292 in Councils and Synods, 2: 2: 1122-23. 
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support for the cure rested firmly on the willingness of parishioners to 
provide resources for nearly every pastoral need. 

The moral and material fiber of the parish church and community 
were central features of the pastoral visitation, but were not exclusive 
of other lay involvements. By the thirteenth century, representative 
lay groups were being culled from each parish in order to detail for 
the visitor what would have been nearly impossible in a meeting of 
the entire parish. Still, the latter principle was intact in the bishop’s 
request of a certain number of lay leaders to convene and give testi- 
mony on the condition of their parish and pastor. The episcopal visi- 
tation of a diocese as we come to know it in the later Middle Ages 
had its origins (at least canonically speaking) in the bishop’s synodal 
court, an itinerant institution through which the bishop considered 
the variety of cases brought before him in his capacity as ecclesiastical 
judge. An indispensable aid in the effectiveness of these pastoral and 
administrative tours were the testes synodales, prominent parishioners 
who agreed to meet the bishop at designated parishes to provide testi- 
mony on matters of material defect and misconduct among the clergy 
and laity. Their presence at the visitation was not merely a matter of 
equity and ecclesiology; their testimony, in spite of the occasional ran- 
cor that must have emerged among their fellows as a result, was often 
considered the more informative and influential by the visitor." By the 
twelfth century this lay office at visitation was recognized as a standard 
and generally reliable source of information. 

These lay representatives at visitation (another court of inquiry) are 
variously described in administrative records as fidedigni, fidejussores 
and jurati.'* They were usually designated for this duty by the local 
rector or vicar in a number specified in the citation.” Understand- 
ably, the size of this embassy varied from place to place. Archbishop 
Romeyn asked for three from every parish in the city of York at one 
of his visitations. In other settings, the size of the parish determined 


7 For the development of ecclesiastical justice in the courts away from the synod, 
see Colin Morris, “From Synod to Consistory: the Bishops’ Courts in England, 1150- 
1250," Journal of Ecclesiastical History 22 (1971), 115-23. 

55 Registrum Radulphi Baldock, Gilberti Segrave, Ricardi Newport, et Stephani Gra- 
vesend, ed. R.C. Fowler (Canterbury and York Society 7, 1911), pp. 45, 48-9; The 
Register of John Pecham, ed. F.N. Davis et al., 2 vols., (Canterbury and York Society 
64, 65, 1908-69), 1: 238; Registrum Henrici Woodlock, ed. A.W. Goodman, 2 vols., 
(Canterbury and York Society 43, 44, 1940-1), 1: 46-7. 

1 N. Coulet, Les Visites Pastorales, p. 46. 
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how large or small the group of fidedigni should be. Bishop Pontissara 
of Winchester asked for “three, four or more from each parish from 
whom the truth can be reliably drawn.”” In Hartelbury, an episcopal 
manor in the Worcester diocese, a group of parishioners “varying from 
twelve to seventeen in number, represented villages and hamlets in the 
parish, and answered the articles of visitation, fulfilling a role similar 
to the tithingmen and jurors at the view (of frankpledge). There were 
some coincidences of personnel between those making presentments 
in both lay and church courts."?' 

Although fidedigni and jurati are often used interchangeably in these 
citations, the requirement of an oath for the testimony of witnesses at 
visitation was not always the rule.” Given their stature in the parish 
community, their ‘good fame’ often stood parish leaders well enough 
before the bishop and his assistants. At Bishop Stapledon’s 1301 visita- 
tion to Exeter parishes, the names of three jurati were recorded at the 
visitation of Coleton parish.” 

Sometimes parishioners alone offered testimony at episcopal visi- 
tations. Archbishop John Pecham weighed heavily the testimony of 
parishioners at visitation. In a 1283 letter of citation, he ordered the 
officialis of the Archdeacon of Worcester to find three, four or more 
fidedigni from each parish “through whom one is better able to get 
to the truth of the matter.””* That may have been the inclination of 
Bishop Trefnant of Hereford as well. His tour of Hereford diocese in 
1397 relies (so far as the surviving record goes) on his parishioners 


20 The Register of John le Romeyn, ed. W. Brown, (Surtees Society 123, 1913), part 
l, pp. 50-1; Registrum Johannis de Pontissara, ed. C. Deedes, 2 vols., (Canterbury 
and York Society 19, 30, 1915-24), 1: 278-9. See also The Register of John Kirkby, ed. 
R.L. Storey, 2 vols., (Canterbury and York Society 79, 1993), 1: 55 where the bishop 
of Carlisle requested "from every parish, according to its size, six, eight or twelve 
laymen who may be trusted to speak truly about...customary articles" of visitation 
(2 April, 1336). 

? Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 51. 

? Councils and Synods 2, 1: 262, n. 4. 

? "The Register of Walter de Stapledon, ed. F.C. Hingeston-Randolph (London and 
Exeter, 1892), p. 108; at the same visitation, we find other parishioners recorded as 
testes synodales and set apart from the jurati in the report from Culmstock parish (pp. 
130-1). On the sworn testimony of parishioners at visitation, see C. Cheney, Episcopal 
Visitation of Monasteries in the Thirteenth Century (Manchester, 1931), pp. 79-81; 
C. Cheney, English Synodalia of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1931), pp. 6, 8-9, 
29-30; Councils and Synods 2, 1: 262, n. 6 and J. Fournier, Les officialités au moyen 
áge (Paris, 1880), p. 278. 

^ J. Moorman, Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, 
1945), p. 192; Reg. Pecham, 2: 513: *... per quos rei veritas melius inquiri poterit." 
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entirely. From April to early July, Trefnant visited fifty-eight regional 
churches (including a handful of his own episcopal manors) where 
groups of sworn parishioners appeared from 246 parishes and chapels 
in the diocese. Certainly some clergy were in attendance but theirs is 
an indirect voice in the visitation comperta, usually in response to an 
accusation brought against them by a parishioner. At Newland parish 
the vicar and three chaplains attended but it was the lay leadership 
of the parish that spoke to the bishop on the physical condition of 
their church and the moral lives of priests and people. At the end of 
the Newland entry the bishop’s scribe enlisted the names of fifteen 
fideiussores attending the visit. Their testimonies were inclusive: they 
accused one couple in the parish of adultery and three others of for- 
nication, one of whom had taken up residence with a local chaplain. 
Another parishioner had a common law union solemnized although 
he was already lawfully married. Muddying the waters was a traveling 
cleric from Wales, not many miles from Newland, who had blessed 
the ‘second marriage’ without permission from the parish vicar. The 
fideiussores did not seem to care how high they went in their com- 
plaints. The worst complaints in the parish were laid at the feet of the 
rector, the bishop of Llandaff in Wales. He was wanting in the repair 
of the chancel roof and windows and the provision of an office book 
(a portiforium) for divine service. More gravely still, the bishop had 
failed to assign a priest for six months to a royal chantry in the parish 
for the celebration of daily mass.” 

There were a number of complaints at this same visitation regarding 
the physical state of the parish churches on both sides of the tradi- 
tional chancel-nave divide: defective roofs, broken windows, ruined 
bell towers, compromised cemetery walls and the misuse of church 
goods and properties. The parishioners offered testimony as well 
regarding legal affairs in their communities, legacies, tithes and the 
management of parish revenues. But the major part of the record is 
given over to the moral life of the parish community: incontinent cler- 
ics, slip-shod management of parish funds and personnel, priests at 
taverns indiscreetly recalling parishioners’ confessions, non-resident 
pastors and clerical illiteracy.” 


235 A. Bannister, “Visitation” 44 (1929), 448. 
6 Ibid., pp. 285, 288-89, 444, 448; 45 (1930): 93, 447. 
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THE CHURCHWARDEN 


Jurati or fideiussores such as appeared before the bishop at Newland 
were advocates for the parish and functioned as needed. Like the juror 
the custos ecclesie or churchwarden responded to a practical need for 
a voice within the parish community who could speak to the respon- 
sibilities of the laity regarding their material obligations. Indeed, often 
the custos was numbered among those select few who attended and 
provided testimony at parish visitations.” In Kent in 1328, church- 
wardens, so named (to distinguish from the more generic jurati) 
appear as legal representatives of the parish on a matter of rents to be 
collected.” 

Although the function of the churchwarden, unlike the juratus, 
developed into a self-standing office in the local church, it would be 
mistake to overly generalize on their activities in the late medieval 
parish. At least initially and very much in keeping with the occasional 
nature of other forms of parish advocacy, they stepped forward only 
as needed. But routine management of the bona ecclesie helped nor- 
malize their position in the parish community. By the early thirteenth 
century, parish custodes were keeping lists of everything the parish- 
ioners were responsible for regarding liturgical needs, usually in pro- 
viding for ornaments, vessels, vestments and books.” They were often 
at the head of parish fund-raising efforts from which the clergy were 
generally excluded, not because local pastors were unable to generate 
income on a large scale but because these events more often than not 
relied on selling and drinking vast quantities of a local brew. So suc- 
cessful were these church-ales, that wardens depended on them at least 
once a year to replenish the parish’s fabric funds.” 


2” For general discussions on the office of churchwarden, see Drew, “Churchwar- 
den," pp. 102-12; F.A. Gasquet, Parish Life in Medieval England (London, 1906), pp. 
102-12; E. Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, pp. 132-3. 

8 Drew, "Churchwarden," p. 7. 

? Drew, p. 9; see also the Statutes of Exeter (1287), c. 12, Councils and Synods 2, 
2: 1008. 

% Ronald Hutton, The Rise and Fall of Merry Old England: The Ritual Year 1400- 
1700 (Oxford, 1994), p. 28; “...there does seem to have been a tendency during the 
mid- to late fifteenth century for ales to become a regular means of raising parish 
funds, and it was in this period that they achieved the prominence which they were 
to occupy in early Tudor parochial finance" (p. 59). "In England, too, priests were 
not considered to be ideal trustees for communal funds, and after a series of ad-hoc 
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Another practical exigency that encouraged the development of the 
office occurs in a dispute over parish accounts in a Canterbury parish. 
At around the same time that the custos was keeping an inventory 
of church assets and needs, the parishioners of Reculver confronted 
a problem in basic accounting: who had access to and use of parish 
funds collected for the upkeep of the fabric? They maintained before 
the archbishop that it was the parishioners alone and that the monies 
they collected along with the more valuable vessels, books and vest- 
ments they were responsible for be kept in a lockbox in the church 
under their supervision. For his part, the vicar, whom the parishion- 
ers had accused of randomly mining their funds to cover his own 
responsibilities for church upkeep, stated he had no way of know- 
ing which assets were for his use and which for the parishioners. The 
archbishop’s judgment of the dispute is interesting in several ways: 
he ordered that the vicar should have a key to the lockbox but that 
two parishioners should enjoy the same right, along with a third from 
a neighboring chapel with canonical ties to the parish. Tellingly, the 
parishioners involved were, on the archbishop’s orders, to be elected 
by the communitas parochianorum, though the mechanics for such an 
election are not spelled out. The archbishop further required that the 
parishioners collecting the alms for their own responsibilities related 
to the parish fabric (the function of the custos) should not do so at the 
expense of the vicar’s customary offerings. Evidently, lines were drawn 
between the two areas of responsibility and collections to cover them. 
Thus, there should be no confusion as to which monies were collected 
by the parishioners for the fabric and which by rights belonged to the 
vicar. Once a year, the key-holding parishioners would open the box 
in the vicar’s presence along with “other parishioners” and there the 
expenditures for the church fabric could be rationalized, a portion for 
the parishioners’ work and one for the vicar’s. In an effort to assuage 
any hurt feelings over the matter, the “vicar and other ministers of the 
church might receive out of the money so collected such a ‘courtesy 
as the parishioners might think suitable.”*' This hit-or-miss process of 
working out the best arrangements for parish finances and accounts 
“produced a norm to which there were throughout the Middle Ages, 


solutions, gifts were increasingly entrusted to special lay representatives.” Kümin, 
Shaping of a Community, p. 21. 

31 Drew, “Churchwarden,” pp. 16-17; Registrum Roberti Winchelsey, ed. R. Gra- 
ham, 2 vols., (Canterbury and York Society 51, 52, 1952-6), 1: 87-89. 
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and later, plenty of exceptions—nowhere did ‘approved local custom’ 
play a greater part than in the parish."? 

An obvious advantage of the lay churchwarden (quite apart from 
exemptions in managing well-intended vices such as church-ales) 
was his relationship to the very communitas parochianorum he repre- 
sented. The laity, who often enough complained of preachers bilking 
them of contributions, were less likely to grumble when one of their 
own came calling. Lay wardens were likelier to have some sort of busi- 
ness background and, when needed, a heavy hand for the collecting 
and managing of parish funds. Once detached from the duties of the 
clergy, this form of lay leadership opened up other possibilities in the 
management of the cure. Churchwardens 


administered, bought and sold property, organized collections on cer- 
tain feasts, lent out money and various church goods, received testamen- 
tary bequests and contributions by local gilds, staged entertainments, 
and demanded fees for bell-ringing or burial, while spending money 
on church maintenance, ornaments, salaries, subsidies, bridge-building, 
legal matters, priests, and ceremonies...Some wardens looked after lights 
and wax, collected Peter’s pence, brewed ale, traded in cattle and bees, 
supervised building work, attended manor courts, looked after church- 
yards, maintained parish gardens and sued negligent rectors, executors 
of wills, and independent-minded chapels.? 


As custos, the churchwarden was expected to keep his eyes on the 
funds he collected, sometimes literally, and to spend them as needed 
according to custom and law. Some early churchwardens were essen- 
tially night watchmen whose responsibilities included personal guard- 
ianship of the lockbox.** Early in the fourteenth century, the parish of 
Esher in Winchester diocese may have tried to get by without such a 
guardian, for the funds were burgled giving rise to a dispute between 
the rector and the parishioners as to who was responsible for replacing 
the stolen items. Bishop Woodlock waded through the parish customs, 
listened to the rector and then settled on a judgment: the parishioners 
were to provide a chest with a lock at their own expense in which to 
store the precious items of their church— books, chalices, patens, vest- 
ments, etc. The chest and its key would be placed in some house near 
the church and the parishioner(s) involved would guard its contents 


? Drew, “Churchwarden,” p. 25. 
3 Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 23. 
* J. Moorman, Church Life in England, p. 148. 
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at their own risk. Whenever something from the chest was needed, it 
was brought to the officiating cleric who then assumed responsibility 
for the item(s) until they were safely returned to the parishioners.” 

Largely on account of his place in the community, the churchwar- 
den's responsibilities could extend beyond the management of parish 
revenues. In fact, as Charles Drew points out, once the legal capacity 
of early churchwardens 


to take action in defence of the rights of the fabric fund was admitted, it 
was natural that their fellow parishioners should tend to put them for- 
ward if the need for legal action arose in some other connexion... Thus 
they would become, in fact, the representatives of the parishioners, the 
administrators not merely of a special fund but of a common purse.’ 


What helped in fiscal ventures might be employed in theological ones 
as well. Some churchwardens may have been pressed into service as 
local monitors of orthodoxy. 


And when the zeal of the prelates against Lollardy prompted them to 
make more frequent and strict enquiry into the behaviour of the people 
than formerly, they thought it necessary not only to charge a certain 
number of men upon oath, as they had formerly done in their synods 
and chapters, to discover such past scandals and offences as they knew, 
but to have two or three in every parish sworn to make discoveries of this 
sort for the time to come...It is reasonable to suppose that the church- 
wardens were generally the settled presenters, though these offices were 
not yet perfectly united.” 


While the churchwardens were point-men for the diocesan and 
regional clerical hierarchy, they were also answerable to the people who 
chose them. In rural communities where the parish church had strong 
ties with the local manor, it was the lord who often appointed the war- 
den, much as he would any other estate manager. But a more democratic 
sensibility predominated in some urban parishes such as All Saints, 
Bristol where the custos was elected by the “most voice” of the parish. 
In fifteenth-century Lambeth, wardens could not succeed themselves 


5 Drew, “Churchwarden,” p. 10; This would lead “to the complete control over the 
custody, acquisition and disposal of church goods exercised by churchwardens in the 
later middle ages.” See also, Reg. Woodlock (Winchester), 2: 326-7. 

36 Drew, "Churchwarden," pp. 24-5. 

? J. Johnson, The Laws and Canons of the Church of England, 2 vols. (Oxford, 
1851), 2: 484; cf. William Lyndwood, Provinciale seu constitutiones Angliae (Oxford, 
1679), 3.27.2. 
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unless they were re-elected by the parishioners. St. Michael’s in Cov- 
entry held annual elections and indicated their choice of a warden by 
a show of hands.” Once chosen for office, churchwardens enjoyed a 
set term, usually a year, after which they were re-selected or handed 
their office over to another. In larger parishes where two churchwar- 
dens were needed, their terms were often staggered so as to leave at 
least one experienced lay official in charge at all times. In any case, 
ecclesiastical authorities had to recognize the legitimacy of this process 
and could not remove a churchwarden from office for anything less 
than grave reasons. When their term did come to an end, there was 
an auditing process that involved the parish at large; in some cases, 
parishioners who chose not to attend this important community exer- 
cise in oversight were fined. 


At the yeres ende they shall’ geve and make accomptes of their’ Receytes 
payments and dettes for the same yere to the person and to the most 
parte of the most honest’ men of the same parisshe for the tyme being. 
And that under the payn’ of fourety shillings to be paied’ by the said’ 
church’ wardeyns not making their’ accomptes at the yeres ende as said 
ys the which’ xl s. Shall be disposed’ and besoted' to the use and behoff 
for the most prouffitt of the foresaid church’ of Lamehith.'? 


The position of churchwarden was not always an enviable one, 
placed as it was between occasionally tithe-resisting parishioners and 
clergy given over to fears of lay conspiracies. Churchwardens who 
neglected their duties or engaged in some scam of parish funds were 
liable to communities who often watched them carefully. At the same 
Hereford visitation referred to above, the people of Llancaut parish 
accused their churchwarden, Thomas Amney, of unjustly withholding 
6s. and 8d. from Wilfrid Longhope's legacy. The money that Thomas 
collected was supposed to be spent on candles raised at the elevation 
of the Blessed Sacrament during mass." 

While all churchwardens provided the same basic function in lead- 
ing the community to fulfill its time-honored obligations to the church 
fabric, the more precise executions of this office varied from parish 
to parish depending on the financial profile of the institution. For 
example, the churchwardens of St. Mary at Hill in London collected 


° Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 28. 
? Kümin, Shaping of a Community, pp. 30-31. 
40 Bannister, “Visitation” 44 (1929), 449. 
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rents for the year 1493-4 from five chantry chapels in the church (to 
the stunning tune of 81 pounds), income from candles burned before 
the rood screen, Easter offerings from the parishioners, funerals for 
non-parishioners and visitors to the city (a “Breton” and a stranger), 
even a few coins found in church by parishioners (who, incidentally, 
received a modest reward for their honesty). Expenditures went to 
clerical wages, including those of the chantry priests, various tenement 
rents in London and a great variety of smaller expenses for upkeep 
of the church: holly for Christmas, bread and wine, palms for Pas- 
siontide, rose garlands for St. Barnabas Day, pennies for choristers, 
vestments, cleaners, various repairs to the fabric, torches, bricks, nails 
and paving tiles.“ 


PARISH GUILDS AND CHANTRIES 


So far, we have seen various ways in which the old model of patron- 
age and the fullness of its requirements endured in various expres- 
sions of lay involvement in parish leadership through the later Middle 
Ages. Sworn advocates protected the church's rights and monitored 
the moral behavior and pastoral competence of their own clergy. 
Churchwardens filled out that patronal duty to manage well the mate- 
rial resources of the church. But by the end of the fourteenth century, 
lay patronage was to assert itself in even more direct ways, channeling 
anew ancient lay enthusiasms for the ritual and devotional life of the 
parish and its community. This occurred through individuals and col- 
lectives in the rise and popularity of parish guilds, their chapels and 
the clergy hired for them. In particular, it was the chantry, a service 
established for the commemoration of the dead, that helped encourage 
new forms of lay patronage in the late medieval period. 

Parish guilds regularly established services within the churches that 
harbored them; they paid for occasional masses celebrated on guild 
feasts or established perpetual services—chantries—at side altars 
within the parish or in separate chapels built by the guild as memorial 
monuments to encourage all the faithful to pray for the souls of the 
founders. The impetus behind the parish guild to foster prayer and 
community celebrations within the traditional setting of the parish 


^ The Medieval Records of a London City Church (St. Mary at Hill), A.D. 1420- 
1559, ed. Henry Littlehales, EETS o.s. 128 (London, 1905), pp. 195-99. 
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reveals a great deal about the pastoral vitality of these sub-parochial 
communities. They helped bolster the bonds of parish community that 
had been strained, frayed or had disappeared during the social and 
economic upheavals of the fourteenth century.” In some cases, what 
would later become formal parish guilds were originally loosely formed 
collectives within the parish that shouldered various pious and spiri- 
tual responsibilities such as tending the lights before a cross or shrine 
or the maintenance of some other parish setting such as the cemetery.” 
The relationship between the smaller group of vested individuals and 
the larger body of the parish paralleled to some extent the “intercon- 
nection of parish with borough or merchant guild—three largely co- 
terminous organizations representing separate aspects of the same 
social group.” Another way to put this is that the parish was itself 
in many ways a guild; or, perhaps more precisely, the guild offered its 
members a renewed experience of community and a strengthening of 
social and religious bonds in commitment to a common cause such 
as the alleviation of want and ignorance or a devotion to a particular 
saint or cult. The guild had the potential for providing its members 
what the parish church had achieved in simpler times. In some cases, 
the bounds of the guild were coterminous with the parish itself.^ In 
other cases, guilds coexisted within parish boundaries and sometimes, 
especially in towns, exceeded them. 

Not surprisingly, the relationship between guild and parish, ideally 
symbiotic, was not always friendly. Resentments might flare between 


? H.F. Westlake, Parish Guilds of Medieval England (London, 1919), pp. 15, 27, 30. 
"It may well have been necessary in the period after the Black Death to provide fresh 
incentives to contribution to the church fabric, and these would have been afforded 
by the advantages, spiritual and temporal, of membership of a guild" (Drew, “Church- 
warden,” p. 22). 

5 *...the most characteristic activity of the gilds was the maintenance of lights 
before images or the Blessed Sacrament in the parish church." E. Duffy, Stripping of 
the Altars, p. 146. On the extensive use of candles in parish churches, see ibid., pp. 
146-7. “All these lights had to be maintained, both financially and in the literal sense 
of tending... Often the light wardens raised money by holding a ‘drinking’ for which 
they brewed the ale: the capital sum needed to fund these entertainments was often 
advanced out of central parish funds, emphasizing the close links between the lights 
and the parish." Duffy, p. 147. 

^ Drew, “Churchwarden,” p. 22. 

5 RN. Swanson, Church and Society, p. 280. Most late medieval villages “had at 
least one gild, so that the patterns of religious belonging represented by the gilds were 
available to the majority of the adult population." E. Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, pp. 
142, 149. See also, Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 179, n. 169. 
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traditional parish associations and the growing power and wealth of 
the guilds and their ability to influence parish life. But most of the 
evidence suggests a sensible cordiality between parish and religious 
guild. The majority of guilds actually buttressed traditional parochial 
bonds and activities.'ó Some guild benefactors “stipulated that their 
gifts were to pass on to the parish should the fraternity as the original 
beneficiary cease to exist." Parish clergy who might have resented 
the guilds as pastorally competitive actually encouraged membership 
in those communities. Clearly, the better part of the clergy understood 
the valuable contributions the guilds could make to the community at 
large, especially in areas of catechesis (guild plays), poor relief, alms- 
houses and hospitals, not to mention regular gifts to the parish church 
itself.“ Guild members also supported events that in strengthening the 
guild also strengthened parochial bonds. In his will from 1505, a Lon- 
doner named William Hall of St. Botolph Aldersgate petitioned the 
rector and churchwardens to “sell his lands and tenements in the par- 
ish for ‘as dere a pryce as they may’” and use the profit for candles in 
the church and charity for the poor.” Not many years later, in 1524, 
William Denley of Hunston parish in Sussex bequeathed money to his 
fellow parishioners for drink and good cheer at his funeral. In addi- 
tion, there would be funds for bells and liturgical vessels provided that 
the churchwardens'—the parish representatives—attended his obit: “yf 
they be not there, then they shal have noo money."? 

Lay leadership in guilds exerted its greatest impact on pastoral care 
in the employment of priests as guild chaplains. Not only did lay peo- 
ple have the right and duty to hire chaplains, but they were often very 
clear on what sort of qualities were indispensable in a candidate. Usu- 
ally the power-brokers of these guilds appointed and dismissed cler- 
ics as they saw fit. Since the guild chaplains often assisted the regular 
clergy of the parish, it was a courtesy between guild and parish for lay 


^$ See E. Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, pp. 145-46. 

7 Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 157 and n. 51: Westlake, Gilds, p. 63ff.; J.A.F. 
Thomson, The Early Tudor Church and Society, 1485-1529 (London, 1993), p. 297; 
W. Sheils, *Religion in Provincial Towns," in F. Heal and R. O'Day, eds., Church and 
Society in England (London, 1977), p. 175; Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, p. 149. 

^ R. Hutton, Merry Olde England, p. 37; Kümin, Shaping of a Community, pp. 151, 
180; Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, p. 145 and Thomson, Tudor Church, p. 294. 

^? Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 24: Hall's will was attached to the Church- 
warden Accounts of St. Botolph's. 

5 Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, p. 135. 
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leaders to indicate to the rector or vicar changes in the clerical compo- 
sition of the guild. However, when the leadership of the Guild of the 
Assumption at St. Margaret’s, Westminster “took boat for London to 
find a priest for their brotherhood, they neither consulted their vicar 
nor went in search of a spiritual director—they wanted a minister who 
would do as he was told, and probably found him in the nave of St. 
Paul's."*' Guild leaders were also invested in the formation of younger 
clerics for eventual employment in their service. The powerful Palm- 
ers’ Guild in Ludlow, for instance, provided ordination titles for cleri- 
cal candidates in the Hereford diocese. The lay brothers at St. John’s 
Hospital, also in Ludlow, supported a local cleric, John Hory, through 
ordination to a chaplaincy in the town.” 

William Denley’s obit mentioned above had at least two intentions: 
one was to draw parish worthies to the memorial along with any other 
parishioner who cared to drink to Denley’s memory. The other was 
central to the late medieval popularity in commemorating the dead: 
Denley wanted to be remembered in the prayers of his fellow guild 
members and parishioners. What he was setting up in his will was 
a servicium, principally a mass which would be sung by a priest and 
both service and cleric would be supported from the benefaction. It 
could be a temporary service (as it seems Denley wanted) or perpetual 
one in which case an endowment, usually a sizeable piece of land, 
was left to support the memorials. The terms of these chantries, as 
they were called in England, varied with the intentions of the founders 
and ranged from annual obits and trentals to the daily celebration of 
masses in memoriam.” 


5! Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 153; H.M. Smith, Pre-Reformation England 
(London, 1938), p. 115; see also Westlake, Gilds, p. 79 for the conditions presented to 
the chaplain of St. Peter’s Cornhill who had to have the guild’s permission to leave his 
church for any length of time. 

*? Thomas Sidler and Geoffrey Stinnington were ordained for the guild altar at 
St. Lawrence church, Ludlow. Clerical Subsidy Rolls (1376-1406), PRO, E 179 30/7; 
30/10b; 30/21; on the strength of the ordination title to influence eventual pastoral 
placement, see Dohar, Black Death, p. 111. 

°° For the numbers of chantries per county in England, see A. Kreider, English 
Chantries: the Road to Dissolution (Cambridge, MA, 1979), pp. 5-37. For early Eng- 
lish chantries, see J. Moorman, Church Life, p. 17 and E. Cutts, Priests and People, 
p. 442; on the sizes of chantry chapels and the large number of priests attached to 
them, see S. Roffey, The Medieval Chantry Chapel: An Archaeology (Woodbridge, 
Eng., and Rochester, NY, 2007), pp. 83-4 and T. Tatton-Brown, “The Church of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, Salisbury,” Wiltshire Archaeology and Natural History Science 
Magazine 90 (1997), 101-9. 
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The chantry priest’s first duties were primarily to the chantry itself 
and carrying out whatever the founders had established as central to 
that ministry. Sometimes the terms could be quite specific. In 1486, 
John Hosier of Ludlow established a chantry attached to an almshouse. 
The warden and brethren of the Palmers’ Guild were to manage the 
chantry and see that Hosier’s intentions for the chantry were carried 
out. They were to hire “an honest secular priest... well-disposed and of 
priestly behaviour, to sing mass daily at the altar of the Holy Trinity 
in the parish church of Ludlow." There were further stipulations: they 
were also to make sure that the cleric hired was titled "the priest of the 
chantry of John Hosier” with no other stated affiliation.^* The priest's 
duties included a daily mass at which he was to preside and it was to 
be scheduled immediately following the first parish mass of the morn- 
ing. Before the mass began, the priest had a ‘para-liturgy’ to perform: 
he was to stand before the assembly, which likely included Hosier fam- 
ily members, Palmers and whatever parishioners wished to attend, and 
remind them that they were there to pray for the souls of John Hosier 
and the other deceased members of his family. Hosier even speci- 
fied which prayers the priest would lead the faithful in reciting before 
mass (the Pater Noster and the Ave), Psalm 129, the de profundis and 
the collect under the name ‘Fidelium deus omnium creditor. After 
these introductory prayers, the priest would then celebrate mass "in a 
devout manner" and include everyday the collect ‘Deus, qui proprium 
minor. Apart from these prayers and the daily Eucharist, the chantry 
priest was to recite evensong and compline in the parish church with 
the other clergy on Sundays and solemnities.^? 


** For instance, Hosier's priest was not to be confused with any other, including 
other priests hired by the Palmers for other services in the parish church. R.N. Swan- 
son, Catholic England: Faith, Religion and Observance Before the Reformation (Man- 
chester, 1993), p. 235. 

5 "Evidence for substantial seating arrangements survives in the Tocotes and Beau- 
champ chapel at Bromham, and in the south chapel of Bishopstone. These seats appear 
to have been integral with the construction of these chapels and were clearly able to 
seat a sizable number of people, suggesting, in these cases, the presence of the laity on 
certain occasions. In the guild chapel of Our Lady at Wedmore, the bases of the arcade 
piers contain masonry seats. It is possible that the ‘seats’ referred to as being in front 
of St Dunstan's altar, or the Halleway chantry at All Saints, Bristol, may have been of 
the same, albeit more temporary, form." S. Roffey, The Medieval Chantry, p. 83. 

56 The text stipulates that he do this “whilst compline is being sung in the parish 
church." Swanson, Catholic England, p. 236. "Founders undoubtedly exercised a major 
influence on the form and location of their respective chapels and chantries, and also 
on the liturgy performed within them. For example, Thomas Lord Burgh of Gains- 
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If Hosier’s chaplain was being micro-managed, he was decently 
compensated for it. The charter stated that the guild warden and the 
brothers were to pay the chaplain eight marks annually and provide 
him with a “chamber... for his habitation" free of charge.” And Hosi- 
er’s chaplain was not alone in the potentially expansive duties he was 
expected to perform. Chantrists’ duties typically included assisting the 
curate in pastoral care when needed and praying the Divine Office on 
a regular basis.** 

Like the relationship between parishes and guilds there were some- 
times frictions between chantries and the mother church. In his Provin- 
cial Constitutions from 1466, Archbishop Neville of York admonished 
parishioners not to overly dote on the provision of their chantry cha- 
pels at the expense of the parish church’s fabric. “We ordain that 
though the said parishioners contribute to the repair of their chapels, 
yet that they be in no wise excused from contributing to the fabric of 
their mother church...but be bound to contribute at the discretion of 
the ordinary.” In other words, they ought not scrimp when it comes 
to the upkeep of the nave and liturgical instrumenta. 

But there were far more occasions when chantry and parish sus- 
tained each other. The chantries, whether they were masses said at 
a side altar or separate structures built into the walls of the parish 
church, identified with the parish. Early in the sixteenth century, John 
Thomason, a Lincolnshire yeoman 


left land to find a priest to sing Mass regularly for him in the parish 
church at Frieston. He had in mind the chaplain of the local Trinity 
gild, and made the gild his feoffees, on condition that ‘the sayd parysh- 
oners will make out the residue of ther devocion in suche wyse that 


borough, Lincolnshire, was able to specify which masses he wished to be performed 
in this chapel, namely to the Holy Trinity (Sunday); Holy Spirit (Monday); Mary 
Magdalene (Tuesday); Requiem (Wednesday); all Saints (Thursday); Jesus (Friday) 
and the Blessed Virgin on Sunday (sic)...Other stipulations included the precise tim- 
ing of services. The instructions for the chaplain of Simon Raleigh’s chantry at Nettle- 
combe specified that the mass was not to be celebrated before 10 o’clock to enable his 
wife and heirs to attend it.” Roffey, The Medieval Chantry, p. 82; see also C. Richmond, 
“Religion” in R. Horrox, Fifteenth Century Attitudes and Perceptions of Society in Late 
Medieval England (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 198-99. 

? Swanson, Catholic England, p. 236. 

* Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 161; Swanson, Catholic England, p. 223; 
C. Burgess, ‘For the Increase of Divine Service,’ Journal of Ecclesiastical History 36 
(1985), 46-65; Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, p. 140. 

5 Archbishop Neville’s Constitutions (1466), c. 8: J. Johnson, Laws and Canons, 
2: 523. 
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the sayd preste may continew and have competent wages and salarye.’ 
Thomson here assumes that his chantry benefaction will be perceived as 
a benefit to the whole parish, that the local gild is the appropriate body 
to administer it, and that his money and the gild’s will be augmented by 
the ‘devocyon’ of the parishioners: there is no sense of tension between 
individual, gild, and parish. 


Because chantries were often better endowed than the parishes that 
housed them, the former were sometimes in possession of books, ves- 
sels and vestments that far out-shone the liturgical resources of the 
mother church. Managers of the chantry might loan out vestments 
or books to the parish for great feasts or other occasions. Chantries 
helped introduce 


a set of shared symbols for communal interactions. Indeed, it is per- 
haps no coincidence that the popularity of chantry-centered Eucharistic 
practice, and particularly the lay influence behind them, coincides, to an 
extent, with the introduction of new types of devotions, such as that to 
the Five Wounds and the Rosary. Although such foundations were not 
directly responsible for their introduction, they certainly assisted in their 
widespread diffusion and popularity.” 


John Hosier’s will included work and pay for others than his chantry 
priest. The parish priest was paid a modest but welcome 8d annually 
merely “to exhort the people openly to the pulpit every Sunday in the 
year at the saying of the bidding prayer, to pray” for the souls of the 
founders. Money was also set aside for daily bell-ringing to remind 
the people of the parish that they should pray in the chapel of the 
guild’s almshouse which Hosier was also supporting in his will.? 
Because their endowments were generally secure, chantries sometimes 
served as loaning corporations for penniless parishes. In 1526, the par- 
ish of Croscombe borrowed 40s from a local chantry for necessary 
repairs.9 

While it may seem that chantry priests had more than enough work 
to do, they also served regularly as educators of parish youth. Schools 
often emerged from chantry foundations, endowed and supported by 
chantry income. When John Champflour founded a chantry in Alton, 
he made provision that a stipendiary priest should be employed “to 


© Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, p. 149. 

* Roffey, The Medieval Chantry, p. 89. 

$ Swanson, Catholic England, pp. 238-39. 

$ Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 161, n. 76. 
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teache children grammar.” Johanna Greyndoor set out requirements 
in her chantry foundation charter of 1446 for a school at Newland in 
Hereford diocese which would be part of the work of any priest hired 
for the chantry.“ Carthusian monks from Hinton in Somerset regu- 
larly assisted at the chantry school in Bradford-on-Avon in the early 
sixteenth century.® 

As chantry founders were fond of being specific about their priests’ 
duties, the managers of the endowment were equally invested in see- 
ing that the founders’ wills were carried out. This included dismissing 
priests who were neglectful of their duties. Again, in John Hosier’s 
detailed charter a board of directors oversaw the running of the 
chantry. This was comprised of clergy and laity who were to moni- 
tor the activities of Hosier’s priest. If there were failings, they should 
urge him to reform, at least twice. If he was beyond reform, they were 
to dismiss him and hire another priest “by their general assent, or 
by the agreement of the greater part of them.”® Sometimes the selec- 
tion and supervision of the chantry priest was up to the commonality 
of the parish. The parishioners of Ledbury in Hereford diocese regu- 
larly presented candidates to the bishop for service at the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin." A similar arrangement occurred in York in the late 
fourteenth century. The parishioners of Scarborough had right of pre- 
sentation to a chantry there which was "vested in the commonality in 
perpetuity, and provision was made to remove negligent or scandal- 
ous priests." ? A chantry in an Ipswich parish established in 1514 was 
governed by an exclusively lay board comprised of the churchwardens 
"and six men nominated by the bailiffs, who shall elect and nominate 
a man to the Prior of Holy Trinity, who shall present him to the Ordi- 
nary for admittance; and if the parish priest refuse to induct him, he 
may induct himself." 


& For Greyndoore's foundation charter, see the Hereford Reg. Spofford, pp. 28-32. 
There were new terms for the chantry and its school in 1454 (Registrum Johannis Stan- 
bury, ed. J.H. Parry and A.T. Bannister (Canterbury and York Society 25, 1919), pp. 
21-33 and, again, in 1465 (ibid., pp. 105-110). 

& Victoria County History, Hants. (1903) 2: 480; N. Orme, Education in the West 
of England 1066-1548 (Exeter, 1976), p. 117. 

$€ Swanson, Catholic England, p. 236. 

* Registrum Ade de Orleton, ed. A.T. Bannister (Canterbury and York Society 5, 
1908), p. 388; Registrum Johannis Trillek, ed. J.H. Parry (Canterbury and York Society 
8, 1912), p. 65. 

8 Kümin, Shaping of a Community, p. 166. 

9 E. Cutts, Parish Priests, p. 444. 
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In conclusion, the higher profile of lay involvement in pastoral 
administration by the end of the Middle Ages was the result of numer- 
ous forces from within and outside the parish. Some of these were 
formal and framed in the language of law, ritual and finance as we see 
in foundation charters for chantries or the gradual development of the 
churchwarden’s office. Others were less formal but no less strong and 
were remnant in the collective memory of the parish as the commu- 
nitas parochiae. While it is true that some aspects of material support 
for the cure had to be pulled from unwilling and resistant parishioners 
where others had to be resisted as an encroachment on the rights of 
the clergy, lay involvement for the most part in late medieval parish 
life was a jealously and successfully-guarded right. Parishioners were 
often reminded of their collective ‘ownership’ of the church by parish 
patrons memorialized in tombs, chantries and obits, not only from 
the original foundation, but in other services, altars, church customs 
and the annual elections of local lay leaders that had gathered in force 
down the centuries. 

In some case, doubtlessly, lay patrons and advocates for the par- 
ish merely stepped into the breach of pastoral leadership when their 
clergy did or could not. The churchwarden’s first rationale was a prag- 
matic one: it merely made good sense to organize lay involvement 
(along with necessary contributions) in a way that was manageable 
and expedient. But evidence suggests that the greater organizing force 
came from the parishioners themselves. The one or two churchwar- 
dens that appear in most English parishes by the fifteenth century were 
one answer to lay and ecclesiastical concerns over fair management of 
parish revenues and expenses. But the long decline in clerical popula- 
tions from fourteenth-century plagues and their attendant effects only 
amplified the need—they did not create it—for the sort of parochial 
assistance churchwardens provided. 

There were other forces at work besides practicalities in church 
leadership. Parish collectives like religious guilds and confraternities 
must have sensed the strength of their collective authority in an age 
where church councils, not the univocal authority of a pope, healed 
the decades-long scandal of the Great Schism. Growing literacy, too, 
among the laity from the late fourteenth century on emboldened 
parishioners to make greater demands on their clergy and to point 
out their foibles with greater frequency. Henry Knighton, a cleric- 
chronicler of the late fourteenth century who often pined for days of 
yore, scowled at new trends in lay literacy: 
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The gospel that Christ gave to the clergy and the doctors of the 
church... has become vulgar and more open to laymen and women who 
can read than it usually is to quite learned clergy of good intelligence. 
And so the pearl of the gospel is scattered abroad and trodden underfoot 
by swine.” 


However they got their hands on vernacular translations of the scrip- 
tures, the laity of the later Middle Ages acquired powerful theologi- 
cal arguments, if not for their own assertion of Christian leadership, 
then against neglectful, ill-educated or predatory clergy. Many groups 
of parishioners were not shy to use those arguments in visitations or 
other tribunals when their communities were threatened. While it is 
true that most English Catholics resisted the lure of Lollard reforms, 
especially the beckoning assertion that priesthood belonged to all the 
laity through baptism, many of those who clung to orthodoxy still 
felt a resonance with this amplified understanding of lay religious 
leadership. 

But perhaps the greater force at work here was that piety in com- 
bination with wealth that inspired men like John Hosier to establish 
chantries for the prayerful remembrance of the dead. Late medieval 
parish life, especially in the towns, saw a flourishing of such patronage 
and, with it, a renewed sense of lay authority. The parish church from 
its origins had defined those assembled within its walls as a community 
of faith. By the end of the Middle Ages, the parish was a confluence of 
several communities and these—guilds, confraternities, institutions 
of poor relief, chantries and schools—worked their identities into the 
very fabric of stone, wood and glass. Thus, the parish church’s embel- 
lishment in seasonal upkeep, the foundations of new ritual institutions 
and a determining role in the quality and kind of priestly leadership 
those institutions enjoyed all contributed to the increased role of the 
laity as leaders of pastoral care. 


7 Chronicon Henrici Knighton as cited in G.W.H. Lampe, ed., The Cambridge His- 
tory of the Bible, 2 (Cambridge, 1969), p. 388. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CONFLICT IN THE PARISH: ANTAGONISTIC RELATIONS 
BETWEEN CLERICS AND PARISHIONERS 


Michelle Armstrong-Partida 


Guillem de Bruguera feared for his life. As rector of the church of Sant 
Marie in the coastal village of Cadaques, Guillem had made numerous 
enemies when quarreling with parish members over certain rights to 
their parish church. Concerned about the “deadly blood feud” with his 
parishioners, their relatives and neighbors that jeopardized his safety, 
Guillem asked and was granted the right to be excused from person- 
ally residing in his church.’ The likelihood that parishioners might 
wound or kill their local priest was not an exaggeration on Guillem’s 
part. In the parish of Santa Eulalia de Corró, the laymen Bonanat had 
“laid in wait at night” for the priest Pere Canyet and had wounded 
him twice with a sword in the arm and in the leg. The outcome did 
not satisfy Bonanat, since later, when the priest had recovered from his 
wounds and was making his way to the church, Bonanat once again 
attacked and injured the priest Pere.” Although the details and the 


! Girona, Arxiu Diocesa (hereafter ADG), Lletres, no. 7, 47v. (1340). [...] “quod 
discretus G«uillelmus» de Brugeria rector ecclesie sancte marie de Quadaqueriis nos- 
tre diocesis propter lites et causas plures quos olim habuit cum parrochianis suis et 
dicte sue ecclesie pro juribus eiusdem ecclesie que ab eis petiit et obtinuit eorundem 
parrochianorum et quorundam consanguineorum et propinquorum predictorum par- 
rochianorum capitales inimicitias habuit et incurrit et quod hac de causa non potuit 
neque potest in dicta sua eccleisa personaliter residere. Idcirco per hanc nostram 
paguinam [sic] scriptam decrevimus et declaramus ipsam G«uillelmus» de Brugueria 
ex predicta causa dictarum inimicitiarum et regardi fuisse et esse ab inicio dictarum 
litium et cura a predicte sue ecclesie residencia excustum et super ea ex ea causa 
fuisse et esse secum dispensatum et dispensandum et etiam quia nos et nostra ecclesia 
gerunden per dicta tempora" [...]. The hebdomedarian of Sant Daniel, Arnau de Roca, 
was also granted the right to be absent on account of his “enemies.” See ADG, Lletres, 
no. 2, 105r.v. (1326). Likewise, the deacon Ramon Jaspert from the parish of Sant Julia 
de Fortià did not reside in his parish on account of his enemy, Hugo de Furtià, but 
Ramon did not have a license for his absence. See ADG, Visites, no. 1, 94r. (1315). 
For a discussion on “inimicitia” and "inimicitia capitalis" see Paul R. Hyams, Rancor 
& Reconciliation in Medieval England (Ithaca, 2003), pp. 57-59. 

? J.N. Hillgarth and Giulio Silano, The Register “Notule Communium” 14 of the 
Diocese of Barcelona (1345-1348), (Toronto, 1983), no. 9 and no. 10, pp. 23-24. After 
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causes surrounding these incidents are often missing from the records, 
these disputes are nevertheless noteworthy as examples where the laity 
expressed their contempt for parish clergy to the point of outright 
aggression and even bloodshed. 

Visitation records and ecclesiastical court documents from the dio- 
cese of Girona and Barcelona in fourteenth-century Catalonia reveal 
that parish communities had turbulent and often violent dealings with 
their local clergy. The conflict-ridden interactions among parishioners 
and their priests are commonly attributed to lay people’s perceptions 
of a negligent and uneducated clergy. Undoubtedly the poor quality 
of pastoral ministry was an issue that vexed the laity, but what is fre- 
quently overlooked are the personal histories between clerics and their 
parishioners. Parish clergy were affected by many of the same social 
tensions, power relations, and feuding factions as the lay people within 
their communities, and likewise were bound by the very same codes 
of honor in medieval society that could mean the loss of status and 
reputation. Violence touched the lives of many, and in late medieval 
Catalonia, clerics often committed crimes and acts of violence against 
their parishioners. A full range of human behaviors associated with 
the laity, like drinking, fornicating, stealing, and murdering could be 
found among them. Yet the issues that principally concerned episcopal 
authorities did not always correspond to what the laity found most 
troubling.’ Parishioners repeatedly complained about suffering under 
the rule of a petty tyrant who held grudges and exploited his power to 


the first attack on the priest, Bonanat Exemeni was discharged “in hope that the par- 
ties would come to an agreement,” but after the second incident, Bonant was impris- 
oned for the crime by the king’s bailiff. A subsequent document reveals that Bonanat 
was excommunicated for his various attacks on the priest Pere. There are numerous 
examples of violence perpetrated against the clergy, as well as, clerics, both in the 
minor and major orders, who committed violence against the laity in this register. See 
the documents labeled no. 28. no. 31, no. 58, no. 74, no. 85, no. 124, no. 134, no. 195, 
no. 196, no. 197, no. 213, no. 244, no. 245, no. 249, no. 250, no. 253, no. 326, no. 349, 
no. 460, no. 479, no. 506, no. 510, no. 520, no. 553. 

> A large number of diocesan records from Barcelona’s Notule Communium, and 
Girona’s Notularium and Lletres deal with the administration of benefices and wills. 
Issues of sexual misconduct, clerical violence and crimes are addressed, but overall, 
they represent a small minority. These registers illustrate that the day-to-day admin- 
istration of the diocese was focused on insuring that clerics were in residence, that 
vacant offices were filled, and that the continuity of pastoral care was maintained; 
however, the quality of the candidate or his ministry, one may argue, clearly took 
a backseat to these objectives. The most common cause for excommunication was 
unpaid debts owed to the church or to Jewish moneylenders. See Josep M. Marques, 
"El Govern de la Diócesi i de la Bisbalia de Girona (1334-1362)" Estudis del Baix 
Empordà 12 (1993), 99-100. 
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administer the sacraments, or about the surly, combative temperament 
of their priest who was prone to fighting and creating discord within 
the parish. Conversely, episcopal efforts were focused on the endow- 
ment and provision of benefices, the execution of wills, and sentences 
of excommunication or interdict due to unpaid debts. 


INTRODUCTION 


When considering the lives of secular clergy and their illicit deeds, what 
we often forget is that clergymen were more than just priests in their 
communities—they were the neighbors, sons, brothers, friends, and 
even the enemies of the people in their parishes. Despite the Church's 
repeated attempts to set the clergy apart from the laity by restricting 
their integration into their communities by mandating celibacy and 
banning drinking, gambling, hunting, and carrying of weapons, these 
attempts of separation were never successful. In Catalonia, clerics were 
fully enmeshed in their communities. Their ties to family and friends 
remained strong because they often grew up near the villages they later 
served, or had familial ties in the parishes they were assigned. Cler- 
ics were often seen as divisive characters in their communities, but 
they also formed bonds of friendship with parishioners and neighbors. 
Holidays and local feast days, and the celebration of marriages and 
baptisms were occasions for clerics to socialize with their community. 
Gambling and drinking at the local tavern meant that clerics also par- 
ticipated in secular diversions. Yet clergymen were especially prone 
to creating conflict because of their central role within the commu- 
nity and the potential for abuse in carrying out their religious duties. 
The antagonistic and aggressive interactions between parishioners and 
clerics could be rooted in the disillusionment parishioners felt about 
the pastoral dedication of their parish clergy, but they were just as 
likely to be based on the personal animosities and disputes that arise 
in the day to day interactions of living in a small community. 
Although historians have focused on the anti-clerical sentiments of 
a medieval populace discontent with the pastoral ministry of parish 
clergy, a more prevalent image of secular clerics is of drunk, semi- 
literate priests intent on seducing female penitents.' This common 


* See Ross William Collins, “The Parish Priest and His Flock as Depicted by the 
Councils of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” The Journal of Religion 10, no. 3 
(1930), 313-332. 
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representation of parish clergy needs some reconsideration. Indeed, 
recent scholarship has tried to amend this depiction of clerical incom- 
petence, showing that the clergy were a diverse group of men com- 
ing from a variety of social and economic backgrounds, and likewise 
demonstrating a range of spiritual devotion and commitment to pas- 
toral work? The examples used in this essay may appear at odds with 
improving the stereotypical image of secular clerics, for many of them 
represent some of the worst crimes possible for the clergy. In provid- 
ing a context for the illicit behaviors of clerics, my aim is to reveal the 
human faces of clerics as individuals with the same faults, and similar 
emotions and behaviors to their lay counterparts. Rather than focus 
on the professional defects of clerics and their ministry, this essay 
considers how clerical personalities and personal relationships with 
the laity affected their interactions with the parish, and explains why 
medieval people often held their parish clergy in such contempt. This 
essay further endeavors to question the general assumption that most 
clerical violence was limited to men in the minor orders—those not 
yet elevated to the deaconate or priesthood, such as porters, lectors, 
and acolytes. 

Historians who study violence and crime in medieval society have 
often suggested that parents tonsured their children or that adult men 
sought the tonsure in order to enjoy the legal privilege and protection 
of ‘clerical’ status.° However, this view is problematic. It implies that 


^ RN. Swanson, “Problems of the priesthood in pre-Reformation England,” The 
English Historical Review 105, no. 417 (1990): 845-869; Swanson, Church and Soci- 
ety in Late Medieval England (Oxford, 1989), pp. 30-50; Christopher N.L. Brooke, 
Churches and Churchmen in Medieval Europe (London, 1999), pp. 86-88: N.J.G. 
Pounds, A History of the English Parish: The Culture of Religion From Augustine to 
Victoria (Cambridge, 2000); Willian J. Dohar, The Black Death and Pastoral Leader- 
ship: The Diocese of Hereford in the Fourteenth Century (Philadelphia, 1995); John 
Shinners and William J. Dohar, Pastors and the Care of Souls in Medieval England 
(Notre Dame, 1998), pp. xiii-xviii. Shinners and Dohar have emphasized the need to 
present a more realistic picture of medieval clergy to fully understand the history of 
pastoral care. They explain that, “... historians, creating their portraits largely from 
anecdoctal evidence, are too often prone to depict the the clergy as a fairly anonymous 
and homogenous mass entity....Priests could be noble or baseborn, rich or poor, 
brilliant academics or barely lettered, deeply pious or grossly opportunistic, utterly 
committed to their duties or derelict, and everything in between.” See also Maureen 
Miller’s chapter on “Secular Clergy” in her book, The Formation of a Medieval Church: 
Ecclesiastical Change in Verona, 950-1150 (Ithaca, 1993), pp. 41-62. 

* Bronislaw Geremek, The Margins of Society in Late Medieval Paris (Cambridge, 
1987), pp. 136-147; James Buchanan Given, Society and Homicide in Thirteenth- 
Century England (Stanford, 1977), pp. 82-86; Barbara Hanawalt, Crime and Conflict 
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men who were criminals had the forethought to receive the tonsure 
before starting their criminal careers to shield themselves from secular 
jurisdiction, or that these men became violent or criminals while in the 
service of the Church. Instead, I believe that armed men and violence 
were omnipresent in a society in which masculinity was intimately tied 
to honor, reputation, bravado, and physical strength. Secular clerics 
were deeply embedded in this society, especially those in the minor 
orders—that is those who could marry and live like laymen. Beginning 
in the 14th and increasingly throughout the fifteenth century, men in 
minor orders decided not to proceed to the major orders since their 
clerical educations afforded them other employment opportunities." 
These clerks (clerici) made up a large portion of the clerical popu- 
lation which explains why they repeatedly show up as perpetrators 
of violence. Nonetheless, this does not mean that clerks or men in 
the minor orders were more inclined, or that conversely, clergy in the 
major orders (subdeacons, deacons, and priests) were less inclined to 
violent or criminal behavior. To this end, I have purposefully chosen 
examples that deal primarily with clerics in the major orders to illus- 
trate that, at least in Catalonia, it was not unusual for parish priests to 
engage in violence. 

To begin with, an explanation of parochial benefices is needed 
to understand the various positions of churchmen in the diocese of 
Girona. Due to a regional custom that began prior to the twelfth 


in English Communities, 1300-1348 (Cambridge, 1979), pp. 136-137, 264; Trevor 
Dean, Crime in Medieval Europe; 1200-1500 (London, 2001), pp. 108-111; David 
Nirenberg, Communities of Violence: Persecution of Minorities in the Middle Ages 
(Princeton, 1996), 223-224. Swanson has also addressed this common view in Church 
and Society, pp. 151-152. 

7 Swanson, Church and Society, pp. 40-44, 150-152; P.H. Cullum, “Learning to Be 
a Man, Learning to Be a Priest in Late Medieval England," in Learning and Literacy in 
Medieval England and Abroad, ed. Sarah Rees Jones (Brepols, 2003), pp. 134-153; Cul- 
lum, “Boy/Man into Clerk/Priest: The Making of the Late Medieval Clergy,” in Rites 
of Passage: Cultures of Transition in the Fourteenth Century, ed. Nicola F. McDonald 
and W.M. Ormrod (York, 2004), pp. 51-64. 

* The large number of tonsured clerics in the diocese of Barcelona is discussed 
in Josep M. Marti Bonet, “El Ministerio Pastoral del Obispo Ponç de Gualba en sus 
Visitas (a. 1303-1330),” Memoria Ecclesiae 4 (1993): 39-41; Marti Bonet, ed., Historia 
de las Diócesis Espafiolas: Barcelona, Terrassa, Sant Feliu de Llobregat, Gerona, vol. 2 
(Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores, Cristianos, 2006), pp. 162-164. Martí Bonet calculates 
that in the fourteenth century there were ten thousand clergymen in the diocese of 
Barcelona, many of whom were tonsured or married clerics. He further estimates that 
out of the sizeable population of tonsured clerics, only 12 out of 100 reached the level 
of deacon or priest. See also Swanson, Church and Society, pp. 150-152. 
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century, each parish church was typically assigned two hebdomedar- 
ians (hebdomadarii, or domeros in Catalan) and a deacon. Both heb- 
domedarians had the care of souls, but they alternated weekly with 
this charge. Over time, the responsibility for the church building was 
also incorporated into the duties of one of the hebdomedarians, whose 
title soon thereafter changed to that of sacrist. And the hebdomedarian 
likewise assumed the duties of the deacon. The titles of “hebdomedar- 
ian” and “sacrist” are also the titles of benefices which involved the 
care of souls; however, these titles in large part obscure the hierarchy 
of clerics in parish churches.’ For example, a visit to the parish of 
Albons in 1346 found seven clerics: one sacrista, one hebdomedarius, 
one diaconus, and four stabiliti. As a rule, each parish was equipped 
with a hebdomedarian, a sacrist, and anywhere from one to four stabi- 
liti, depending on the size of the community. The hebdomedarian was 
the priest who generally held the care of souls (cura animarum), and 
therefore held the position of rector as well. The sacrist, also a priest, 
could likewise exercise the duty of cura animarum if he obtained a 
license from the bishop. A “stabilitus,” however, held a simple ben- 
efice that did not have the additional duties of the care of souls." In 


? For an explanation of how the system of benefices developed in the diocese of 
Girona, see Josep M. Marqués, "Fundaciones de beneficios en el obispado de Gerona, 
s. XII-XVIIL" Anthologica Annua 36 (1989): 493-507; Marqués, "Nuevas Raíces en el 
Antiguo Suelo" in Historia de las Diócesis Espafiolas, p. 491; Christian Guilleré, *Les 
Visites Pastorals en Tarraconaise à la Fin du Moyen Age (XIV:-XV* s.), L'Example 
du Diocese de Gerone,” Mélanges de la Casa de Velazquez, XIX (1983): 145-146. An 
hebdomedarian was a priest who literally served for one week, and alternated with 
another. In large churches like that of Santa Maria de Castelló d'Empüries, up to 
four hebdomedarians, two sacrists (maior et minor), and four stabiliti served in the 
church. See ADG, Visites, no. 4, 6v.-7r.v. (1329). The position of sacrista should not 
be confused with that of the sexton found in English parishes. 

In the earliest extant visitation registers from 1314, the classification of the clergy 
is inconsistent at best. It would not be uncommon to find a cleric identified as sim- 
ply “Petrus clericus," but in other documents from the same year or in the visitation 
from the following year, to discover the same cleric labeled a “hebdomedarian” or 
"sacrist." One would expect to find terms like rector, presbiter, or sacerdos to identify 
which cleric had the care of souls, and the ranks of clerics who belonged to the major 
or minor orders. Yet, these are terms that appear infrequently in episcopal registers 
to establish a cleric's rank. As Girona's diocesan government developed in the early 
fourteenth century, it took some time before visitors and their scribes began to use 
standardized labels to identify the positions of parish clergy. Eventually, identifying 
who held the “cure of souls” as well as the term rector began to be used more regularly, 
but even then, prior to 1350, this identification can be sporadic. 

? The designation for this benefice evolved from charters where patrons established 
a benefice for "stabilio locum unum sacerdotalem." J.M. Marqués explains how this 
benefice came to be called “stabilitus” in his article, “Fundaciones de beneficios en el 
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general, there was much fluidity to the positions of clerics and the ben- 
efices they held that, aside from being a priest, had nothing to do with 
clerical rank. By the fourteenth century, moreover, the duties assigned 
to the benefice of hebdomedarian, sacrist, and even that of stabilitus 
became less clear. For instance, the cleric Pere Flandin was both the 
rector of Matajudaica and a stabilitus in the chapel of Sant Andreu in 
Ullastret." What determined the worth or significance of the benefice 
was its endowment and if it was a benefice cum cura. 


TRACKING THE ILLICIT MISDEEDS OF THE CLERGY 


With the pastoral reforms of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, the 
role of the institutional Church significantly increased in the lives of 
parishioners. Medieval people and their clergy became ever more inter- 
twined as the parish became the center of lay worship with the care 
of souls in the hands of the parish priest now responsible for preach- 
ing, teaching, and administering the sacraments to his parishioners. 
To implement these reforms, Lateran IV also required yearly episco- 
pal visitations to religious houses and parish churches to examine the 
practices of the clergy in the performance of their parochial duties, as 
well as to correct the errors, abuses, and heresies of the faithful. During 
visitations to parishes, the inquiries of the bishop, or more commonly 
his episcopal visitors, provided parishioners and clerics a public forum 


obispado de Gerona, s. XII-XVIII,” 496-498. However, Christian Guilleré’s article, 
“Les Visites Pastorals en Tarraconaise a la Fin du Moyen Age,” states that the stabilitus 
was in the minor orders, which contradicts Marqués’s findings. I have found various 
examples where a stabilitus had the care of souls, indicating that he was expected to 
be a priest. The parish of Albons is a case in point: “Castilio Roig clericus stabilitus 
et G<uillemlmus> Vals clericus stabilitus ac regentes curam animarum in dicta eccle- 
siam pro Jacobo de Ville sacrista." See ADG, Visites, no. 7, 88r.v.-89r. (1343). It is also 
common to see a stabilitus assigned to a chapel. 

" ADG, Visites, no. 4, 18r.v. (1329). Among elite clergy, the endowment and sta- 
tus attached to the benefice especially mattered. Like many clerics from the nobil- 
ity, Gilabert de Cruilles was more than just a canon in the cathedral of Girona. He 
also served as an episcopal administrator and accumulated many possessions, lands, 
and rents that came with the benefices he held as hebdomedarian in the churches of 
Vilamalla and Fontcoberta, and as sacrist in the church of Sant Pere de Pescador. 
The careers and benefices of numerous elite clergy are outlined in the collection of 
bishops' letters written in Catalan by Jaume de Puig i Oliver and Josep M. Marqués 
i Planaguma, Lletres del Bisbe de Girona. Segle XIV, vol. 1 (Barcelona, 2007), docu- 
ment no. 5. Mr. Puig graciously provided me with a copy of this collection prior to 
its publication. 
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in which to voice personal complaints and grievances about perceived 
injuries and abuses. In general, the most common charges leveled at 
parish clergy were accusations of sexual misconduct, of defrauding the 
church income or property, of violence, and of usury.’ In the early 
fourteenth century, the bishops of Barcelona and Girona instituted a 
systematic and concerted effort to oversee their clergy and improve the 
pastoral care of their parishioners. To do so, both dioceses produced 
some of the most comprehensive and complete (yet, scarcely studied) 
episcopal registers that are extant from this period." Such visitation 
records, episcopal court cases, notarial records, and letters from the 
bishop’s curia can be used to track the reported offenses and some- 
times the punishments of the clergy and laity. These records allow us 
to peer into the lives of the clergy and parishioners to view both the 
ties, as well as the clashes, between clerics and the laity, and to com- 
ment on the state of clerical discipline and pastoral care in fourteenth- 
century Catalonia. 


? Josep M. Marti Bonet has made similar observations in his study of visitation 
records from the diocese of Barcelona, “El Ministerio Pastoral del Obispo Pong de 
Gualba en sus Visitas (a. 1303-1330);" Hillgarth and Silano discuss similar themes in 
the introduction to their edition of published documents from Barcelona's diocesan 
archive, Notule Communium 14, 10-15. See also Nigel J. Tringham, “The Parochial 
Visitation of Tarvin (Cheshire) in 1317," Northern History 38 no. 2 (2001), 197-220; 
C.R. Cheney “The Diocese of Grenoble in the Fourteenth Century,” Speculum 10 no. 2 
(1935), 162-177. 

P? For the diocese of Barcelona, see Martí Bonet, “El Ministerio Pastoral del Obispo 
Pong de Gualba en sus Visitas (a. 1303-1330),” 9-63; Martí Bonet, L. Niqui Puigvert, 
F. Miquel Mascort, eds., Las series "Visitas Pastorales," Registros “Communium” y 
"Gratiarum" y los "Procesos" del Archivo Diocesano de Barcelona. Aportacíon archivis- 
tica a la Historia eclesiástica de la Diócesis de Barcelona (Barcelona, 1978). For the 
diocese of Girona, see Josep M. Marqués, Guia de l'Arxiu Diocesa de Girona (Girona, 
1982); Marqués, Lletres: 1134-1362, Repertori Selectiu, vol. 1 (Girona, 1992); Mar- 
qués, Pergamins de la Mitra: 891-1687, Colleció de Monografies de L'Institut D'Estudis 
Gironins, Num. 10 (Girona, 1984); Marqués, "Apuntes Históricos Sobre el Palacio 
Episcopal de Gerona" Anales del Instituto de Estudios Gerundeses 14 (1960), 263- 
306. See also, Guilleré, “Les Visites Pastorals en Tarraconaise à la Fin du Moyen Áge 
(XIV*-XV* s.), L'Example du Diocese de Gerone,” 125-167; Joaquim M. Puigvert, ed., 
Les Visites Pastorals dels Orígens Medievals a l'Época Contemporania (Girona, 2003); 
A. Pladevall i Font, “Arnau i Bertran de Mont-rodon, dos grans bisbes gironins del 
segle XIV," Annals de l'Institut d'Estudis Gironins 34 (1994): 395-425; Josep Baucells i 
Reig, Vivir en la Edad Media: Barcelona y su Entorno en los Siglos XIII y XIV (1200- 
1344), vol. 1 (Barcelona, 2004), pp. 275-284. 
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In Spain, the defects of a sexually active clergy concerned more with 
material goods and social status, than with the care of souls are cap- 
tured in the writings of late medieval clerics like Gonzalo de Berceo's 
Milagros de Nuestra Señora and Ramon Lull's Blanquerna. While the 
disparaging depictions of clerics are embellished in much of this litera- 
ture, they do tell us a great deal about how the laity perceived secular 
clergy. In the thirteenth century, the hundreds of tales highlighting 
the miracles of the Virgin Mary told in the Cantigas de Santa Maria 
capture the many sins of the laity and clergy alike. However, the recur- 
ring stories of priests stealing from their own parishioners reflects the 
common belief in lay society that clerics were deceitful, opportunistic 
men. Consider the song about the priest from Toledo who stole silver 
from a cross in his own church to give to his concubine, or the song 
concerning the priest who coveted and stole a beautiful altar cloth 
to make an undergarment that covered his “shameful parts." In both 
stories, the Virgin Mary enacted her revenge and shamed the priests 
before parishioners. The priest from Toledo was disfigured with a nose 
so large that “he could not eat or drink anything unless he first lifted 
that whole nose." And the second priest received his due when his legs 
were turned backward so that “he felt both his heels pressing into his 
loins so tightly that he could not pull them out."? The image of Span- 
ish clergymen receiving just punishment for their crimes must have 
resonated with much of medieval society who felt that the clergy were 
rarely held accountable for their crimes. 

In reality, when clergymen stole from their parish church, they often 
did so with impunity. Clerics who purloined liturgical books, chalices, 
or vestments and moved to another benefice often left the parishioners 


14 The literary works of Spanish clerics, often called the “mester de clericia,” also 
includes the Cantigas of Santa Maria, El Debate de Elena y Maria, Juan Ruiz's Libro de 
Buen Amor. See Ramón Menéndez Pidal, Textos medievales espafioles, (Madrid, 1976), 
and Barbara Múgica, Antología de la literatura española: Edad Media (Madrid, 1991), 
pp. 24-28. Ramon Llul’s work especially focuses on elite clergymen living ostenta- 
tiously to display the dignities of their class. For a discussion on the image of Spanish 
clerics “living like nobles” see the works of Teofilo F. Ruiz, Spanish Society, 1400-1600 
(New York, 2001), pp. 81-85; Peter Linehan, The Spanish Church and the Papacy 
in the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, 1971), pp. 45-48; J.N. Hillgarth, The Spanish 
Kingdoms, 1250-1516 (Oxford, 1976), pp. 107-122. 

5 Songs of Holy Mary of Alfonso X, The Wise: A Translation of the Cantigas de 
Santa Maria, trans. Kathleen Kulp-Hill (Tempe, 2000), pp. 386-387, 397. 
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responsible for replacing these objects. A great many of these parishes 
were so poor that they were frequently placed under interdict until 
the community raised the funds to replace what was needed. Even in 
cases where episcopal officials managed to punish clerics for appro- 
priating church possessions, parishes were never truly compensated 
for their loss. For example, during a visit to the parish of Pujarnol, 
witnesses revealed to the visitor that when the hebdomedarian Guil- 
lem de Font had transferred to the parish of Vilert, he had taken with 
him a chalice and a psalter whose combined worth was twenty sous. 
Parishioners “beseeched” the visitor to have Guillem restore the par- 
ish’s goods. The visitor then condemned the absent hebdomedarian, 
ordering him to return the stolen possessions to the parishioners of 
Pujarnol.'* However, there is no indication in any of the records that 
the parish received compensation or that Guillem complied with the 
order. 

Other clerics were more audacious in their acts of robbery and did 
not wait to leave their parishes before stealing from them. The rec- 
tor of Palaciolo took the liberty to enter the various properties of the 
townsman Guillem to seize his goods, despite the fact that Guillem’s 
“houses stood within 30 steps of the church and neither Guillem nor 
any of his people were present at the seizure."" It is possible that the 
rector was collecting a debt or simply took what he believed was his 
due, but the rector's underhanded tactic was not likely to instill trust 
or respect in his community. Moreover, parishioners would have also 
witnessed that the rector received no punishment for his actions, but 
was merely forced to hand over Guillem's goods to the bishop's vicar 
general. 

The deceitful activities of a cleric inevitably damaged his reputation 
in the parish, and fostered great resentment among the laity when his 
‘clerical’ status privileged him with protection from secular punish- 
ments that laypeople did not enjoy. Examples of clerics absolved after 
committing acts of violence abound in the registers. A priest like Pere 
León, who participated in acts of brigandage in which he wounded 
several men with his crossbow, was allowed to return to his parish 
unpunished. Although clerics like Pere were ordered to compensate 


16 ADG, Visites, no. 3, 42r.v. (1321). 
7 Hillgarth and Silano, Notule Communium 14, no. 263, p. 112. The bishop granted 
the rector Felicius Guitardi a remission, "at the instance of some venerable persons." 
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their victims monetarily in civil courts, ecclesiastical officials frequently 
reduced clerics' punishment to a monetary fine, or in Pere's case, the 
bishop remitted his punishment.'* Officials were also lenient if they 
believed clerics had endured some hardship for their crimes. After 
wounding the citizen Domeny Lull of Barcelona, the priest Francesc 
Fuster had, according to the vicar generals, "suffered what amounts to 
exile for his deed," so they granted him "remission from any action 
they may bring against him." Presumably, fear of Domeny's retribu- 
tion caused Francesc's self-imposed exile, but what really swayed the 
vicars was that Domeny's wounds had healed and he had suffered *no 
permanent damage" from his wounds.” Despite the lenient and sym- 
pathetic treatment of the priests Pere and Francesc, episcopal authori- 
ties were aware that churchmen frequently went unpunished for their 
crimes. In 1345 the bishop of Barcelona expressed his concern that the 
criminal activities of clerics caused "the people to hold the clergy in 
contempt," and granted the abbot of Sant Cugat del Vallés the author- 
ity to imprison and fine clerics living on the abbey's lands since “it 
is fitting that [their] crimes should not go unpunished."? Four years 
later, the bishop once again found the need to allow the abbot of Sant 
Cugat to correct the "gross excesses" of secular clerics and monks, 
commenting that if the clerics remained unpunished "others will 
become corrupted through their boldness."? 

What the episcopal registers term the "gross excesses" of parish 
clergy were frequently instances when parishioners were victims of 
clerical rapacity. In the parish of Peratallada, parishioners had many 
reasons to condemn the priest Bartomeu Roig, whom they described 
as a drunk who could not perform the office, a dishonest man who 


55 Hillgarth and Silano, Notule Communium 14, no. 74, p. 46. The priest Pere León 
was also accused of keeping a female relative, Romia, as his concubine. Apparently 
Pere had friends in high places since “various venerable persons" petitioned the bishop 
to remit his punishment. 

? Hillgarth and Silano, Notule Communium 14, no. 326, p. 130. The vicar gener- 
als granted Francesc Fuster this remission once he pledged a security to compensate 
Domeny for his injuries. In another example, the cleric Guillem Andrés was absolved 
of killing the layman Berenguer de Granollers because officials could not prove that 
Berenguer died directly from the wounds Guillem had inflicted during a fight. The 
bishop ordered Guillem to avoid fighting and public scandal, and warned him that 
if he should committ a similar crime again, he would fine him 400 sous. See Martí 
Bonet, "Visitas Pastorales y los ‘Communes’,” no. 15, pp. 739-740. 

? Hillgarth and Silano, Notule Communium 14, no. 14, p. 25. 

? Richard Gyug, The Diocese of Barcelona during the Black Death: The Register 
"Notule Communium" 15, 1348-1349 (Toronto, 1994), no. 824, p. 315. 
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blasphemed God and all his saints, and daily insulted and quarreled 
with his parishioners. The “dishonest” Bartomeu, parishioners com- 
plained, falsely accused many people in the village of crimes and evil- 
doings to the bishop’s official. But these were not Bartomeu’s worst 
offences. Witnesses testified before the vicar general that in addition to 
selling grain at a higher price like a “merchant,” Bartomeu had recently 
established a “corrupt custom” which required anyone who removed 
ground meal from the mill to pay Gilbert de Cruilles, the lord of the 
castle, twelve dinars. The community knew that Bartomeu personally 
benefited from this tax because of his contract with the lord Guillem, 
granting him a portion of this payment.” Along with this “unjust” 
custom, the parish also had to endure Bartomeu's bullying tactics. 
Since the most significant portion of a cleric's income generally came 
from tithes, their collection frequently generated numerous disputes 
between clerics and villagers. Tithe collecting could be burdensome for 
both parties. Clerics had to deal with parishioners who resisted paying, 
and communities dealt with greedy clerics over assessing the tithe pay- 
ment that was owed.? Bartomeu, it seems, was considered a zealous 
tithe collector. Parishioners testified that if any layman in the village 
repeatedly paid the customary tax imposed by the lord's curia instead 
of his own, Bartomeu became incensed, calling these people out to 
fight. With a reputation for meanness, Bartomeu was an intimidating 
figure in his parish. No doubt his reputation as a "fighting man" was 
enhanced when he attacked the lord's tax collector John Bovet with a 
hayfork during an exchange of insults.” 


2 ADG, Processos, no. 244, 7v.-8r. (1347). 

? Peter Heath, “Medieval Clerical Accounts," Borthwick Papers, no. 26 (York, 
1964), pp. 18-20; Heath, The English Parish Clergy on the Eve of the Reformation 
(Toronto, 1969), pp. 148-152; Colin Platt, The Parish Churches of Medieval England 
(London, 1981), pp. 55-57. 

^ ADG, Processos, no. 244, 5v.-6v., 11v.- 12r. (1347). [...] “dictus B<artholomeus> 
Rubei clericus est homo brichosus et qui per nichilo et cotidie ac indifferenter comovet 
et comovit ad brichas homines et mulieres dicte ville in quantum potest et quod in 
ipsis brichis et rixis eficitur irosus ad modum persone ‘ebrie’ vel extra suum sen- 
sum penite in tantum quod si fuisset homo laycus quod pluries exsoluisset bannum 
impositum in dicta villa per curia nobilis Guilaberti de Crudiliis contra suis citantes 
personas ad bricham sive rixam. [...] quod dicitur et est fama in dicta villa quod dic- 
tus B«artholomeus» Rubei clericus fuit et est homo male condicionis et furiosus. [...] 
quod dictus Bartholomus Rubei annus est lapsus vel inde circa comovit ad bricham 
in dicta villa juxta hospicium de Na Vilara, Johannem Boveri levatorem retrodecime 
dicti loci de Petracisse et in ipsa bricha cum quadam furcha quam portabat percussit 
uno ictu in brachio dictum J«ohannem» Boveti." 
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In another example, the obrers or church wardens of Sant Vicenç 
de Maià de Montcal denounced the sacrist Guillem de Ferrar, whom 
they charged with fraudulently removing grain belonging to church. 
According to their testimony, the sacrist had sought to buy the grain 
and had offered a price of 100 sous, which the obrers had initially 
rejected as too small a sum. When the parish finally agreed to the sac- 
rist's price, the obrers insisted that the sacrist should pay before taking 
the grain. But when neither party reached an agreement on this detail, 
they left the church, only to discover later that in their absence the sac- 
rist had “deceptively” removed the grain, and subsequently refused to 
pay the 100 sous.” The actions of the priest Bartomeu and the sacrist 
Guillem show how easy it was for clerics to take advantage of parish 
resources because of their access to the church and their position in 
the community. Evidently the parishioners of Sant Vicenç de Montcal 
were also aware of the risk involved in doing business with the sacrist 
and surrendering the parish's grain prior to receiving payment. They 
most likely knew they had little recourse in requiring the sacrist to 
pay, especially if the community had to expend the time and money to 
take their case to court. Indeed, many parishes were so impoverished 
that they could barely maintain the upkeep of their church let alone 
raise additional funds to replace the parish's lost revenues or even sto- 
len goods. In cases where parish clergy appropriated church funds, 
not only did the loss of revenues affect the parish's ability to care for 
their church, but it inevitably made parishioners resent the payment of 
church tithes when they knew that neither their church nor their com- 
munity would benefit when only their priest and his superiors would.” 
What is more, parishioners were vulnerable to exploitation from par- 
ish rectors who collected the various tithes that in theory went to the 
bishop's coffers. Clerics like the rector of Peralada found clever ways 
of supplementing their incomes by exacting dues for what had once 
been considered a legitimate cause. In this case, the rector continued 
to impose a tithe on parishioners and passing pilgrims to restore the 
town's streets when in fact the town's roads had been repaired for 
more than four years." 


25 ADG, Visites, no. 2, 74r.v. (1315). 

?$ See Swanson, Church and Society, pp. 209-225. 

7 ADG, Lletres, no. 6, 162r. (1343). The rector was excommunicated for his 
actions. 
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Parish clergy also had the advantage when committing agrarian 
offences in their communities. Clerics who owned land were often 
wealthier than most of their peasant parishioners, and typically had 
the upper hand when violating the rights of their fellow farmers.?* As 
landholders and as priests, their status in the community was such 
that many perhaps felt entitled to disregard the rights of those inferior 
to them. Sources indicate that many clerics repeatedly and brazenly 
trespassed on parishioners' lands for their own gain. For example, the 
clerics of Vilabertan were placed under ecclesiastical censure for steal- 
ing fruit and produce from their parishioners' vineyards and gardens.? 
And in the parish of Vilamacolum, the deacon and several other clerics, 
were fined for pasturing animals in their parishioners' fields. In addi- 
tion to pilfering food for their animals, the clerics were responsible for 
their beasts having destroyed the enclosures and hedges surrounding 
the gardens and fields of various villagers. No doubt many of these 
instances went unreported, but when the bishop did take action, he 
declared that clerics could not be exempt from punishment when any 
layperson would be penalized for the same violation.” Episcopal let- 
ters communicating this warning to batlles (bailiffs) suggest that some 


238 Warren O. Ault, “The Village Church and the Village Community in Medieval 
England," Speculum 45, no. 2 (1970): 199-204; H.G. Richardson, "Ihe Parish Clergy of 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 
6 (1912), 89-128. 

? ADG, Lletres, no. 7, 53v.-54r. (1341). In another example, unidentified clerics 
from the parish of Monteagut were caught stealing oil and other goods from the 
sacristy. See ADG, Lletres, no. 7, 108r. (1344). 

30 ADG, Lletres, no. 7, 31v.-32r. (1340). [...] “ad nostram pervenerit audienciam 
quod aliqui clerici ipsius ecclesie vostre et vicinatus eiusdem tenent et *** bestiarium 
tam gressum quam minutum (?) hospiciis eorundem ac quod ipsi clerici vel eorum 
familie ducentes seu custodientes eorum bestiarium scientur vel inscientur tenantur 
blada et pasturas parrochianorum ecclesie vestre destruere et dapnificaris immitendo 
in ipsis dictum bestiarium et alias clausuras et sepes ortorum camporum ex inde 
scindendo et alias plures dicte parrochie ratione dampnifficare et molestare banno 
seu pena peccuniaria per baiulum quem imposita in aliquo non obstantis attendentes 
quod non possunt per curiam scolarem puniri nec pene predicte ab ipsis nec a bonis 
eorundem exhigi seu haberi per curiam supradictam ecclesie predicta et credentes 
quod de premissis remaneant impuniri. [...] Id circo presenti constitucione ordina- 
mus quod in dictis casibus clerici penam incurrant similem quam incurreret laycis si 
contra bannum faceret supradictam nostro errario applicandam.” The clerics violated 
the synodal statute, *Quod clerici incurrant banna per curiam secularem imposita 
pro fructibus conservandis." See Tomas Noguer i Musquera and Josep M. Pons Guri, 
“Constitucións Sinodals de Girona de la Primera Compilacio," Anales del Instituto de 
Estudios Gerundenses vol. 18 (1966-1967), p. 80. 
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among the clergy believed their clerical privilege would shield them 
from ignoring secular authority. In fact, church officials frequently 
dealt with clerics who claimed clerical privilege to avoid paying secular 
fines for their crimes or who failed to abide by the banns imposed by 
secular authorities in the first place. Such was the case when the bishop 
of Girona ordered the batlle of Castelló to punish the “many clerics, 
tonsured as much as married as even those constituted in the sacred 
order," throughout the villages and parishes of Castelló, Vilanova, and 
Fortià since they "seize, consume, or carry off the produce of others 
holding or having the possessions and lands" within these parishes, 
and "claiming [the excuse of] clerical privilege, assert that they are not 
to be held to pay the said fine."?' Regardless of whether clerics were 
caught or punished, stealing from one's own parishioners was bound 
to cause feelings of ill will if not outright animosity, and no doubt had 
a profound effect on the laity's respect for clergymen. 

Clearly clerics were behaving badly as neighbors in these examples, 
but why would parish clergy risk fostering ‘bad blood’ in their commu- 
nities? Beyond the simple motive of accumulating wealth, what reason 
would clerics have for employing extortion tactics against their parish- 
ioners? Evidence from episcopal registers reveals that many among 
the clergy were living on a subsistence level. The sheer numbers of 
unbeneficed clerics meant that many lived in poverty without any 
job security. Still, with the economic crisis of the fourteenth century 
even beneficed clergy saw the income from their benefices reduced 
dramatically. Conversely, clerics who came from the nobility and held 


31 ADG, Lletres, no. 6, 95v. (1343). [...] “quod plures clerici tam tonsurati quam 
coniugati quam etiam in sacris ordinibus constituti ville et parrochie ecclesie Castil- 
ionis ac parrochianorum de Villanova et de Furtiano contra ipsa banna sit imponita 
fructus aliorum terras et possessiones habentium et tenetium infra parrochiam dicte 
ecclesie rapiunt et consumunt ac secum asportant in dampnum non modicum illorum 
quarum esse noscuntur et dedetus [sic] ordinis clericalis que normam in moribus 
ceteris dare debet et clerical privilegium pretendentes ad soluendum dicta banna se 
asserunt non teneri licet in nostra constitutione sinodali super hoc edita contrarium 
caveatur. Et parum esset constitutiones facere nisi execucioni debite mandarentur et 
non debeat clericis esse licitum dampnum dare precipue in causibus in quibus laycis 
prohibetur." In 1339 the bishop of Girona, Arnau de Mont-rodon, decreed that if 
clerics failed to pay the fine imposed by secular authorities for the protection of crops, 
then the clergy, like the laity, would incurr a monetary penalty. The exception being, 
of course, that the penalty was paid to the bishop and not to secular authorities. See 
Santiago Bueno Salinas, El derecho canonico catalan en la baja Edad Media: La diócesis 
de Gerona en los siglos XIII y XIV (Barcelona, 2000), pp. 99, 305-306. 
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positions in the bishop’s or archdeacon’s curia were privileged with 
dispensations for multiple benefices that came with substantial rev- 
enues. These churchmen cannot be counted among the beneficed cler- 
ics struggling to make a living.” 

Prior to the plague, the Crown of Aragon was beset with a number 
of economic and political problems. The reconquest of Mallorca, the 
war with Castile, along with the crop failures and famines that began 
in 1333 took their toll on the population and the economy.” This in 
turn made the issue of non-residence the most challenging problem 
for episcopal authorities. The small revenues from benefices required 
some clerics to procure two benefices, like the rector Pere Flandin of 
Matajudaica who held the benefice of sacrist in this parish church and 
another in the chapel of Sant Andreu in Ullastret. Others were left to 
find alternative places to live since they could not afford to reside in 
their parish. The deacon of Matajudaica, “on account of the poverty of 
his benefice,” lived in the nearby town with his father. For many, the 
income from their benefice did not ward off economic hardship, and 
meant that they could not afford to pay for a substitute if they had to 
reside elsewhere. Consider the deacon of Santa Maria de Daró who did 
not reside in his parish since his benefice was not worth more than 40 
sous. This must have been a truly impoverishing sum if the stabilitus 
Guillem Sartor failed to reside and provide a substitute because “he 
was not able to live from his benefice since its rents did not exceed 
100 sous.” Instead, Guillem lived in a nearby monastery and returned 
to the parish to celebrate the divine office.” The twelve villagers of 


? See Jaume de Puig i Oliver and Josep M. Marqués i Planaguma, Lletres del Bisbe 
de Girona. Segle XIV, vol. 1 (Barcelona, 2007). The extensive footnotes in this col- 
lection trace the positions, possessions, and titles of numerous elite clergy and their 
noble families. 

3 Carmen Batlle Gallart, La Crisis Social y Económica de Barcelona a Mediados del 
Siglo XV, vol. 1 (Barcelona, 1973), pp. 44-57; T.N. Bisson, The Medieval Crown of Ara- 
gon: A Short History (Oxford, 1986), pp. 104-132, 162-173; J.N. Hillgarth, The Spanish 
Kingdoms, 1250-1516, 1 (Oxford, 1976), pp. 233-286. For the economic burdens of 
peasants and the difficulties of holding land tenure, see Paul Freedman, The Origins of 
Peasant Servitude in Medieval Catolonia (Cambridge, 1991). 

* The coinage of the Carolingian period was still in use in Catalunya during the 
fourteenth century. I use the Catalan words lliura, sous, and dinars for librae, solidi, 
and denarii. For those accustomed to English terminology, these are equivalent to 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

3 ADG, Visites, no. 4, 19v.-20r. (1329); Visites, no. 4, 34r.v. (1329). [...] “Guillem 
Sartoris...non resident in ecclesia nec aliquis pro eo quia non posset vivens de benefi- 
cio cum eius redditus non excedant ultra C solidos et illos vix potest habere.” Visites, 
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Sant Genis de Sprach could not even attract one cleric to serve in their 
church. Parishioners informed the visitor that more than a year had 
passed since a cleric served in their parish because the fruits of the 
single benefice amounted to 80 sous.” 

In view of the paltry earnings of some clerics, it is not a coincidence 
that clerics found additional sources of income by dabbling in other 
types of occupations like owning a tavern, money-lending, shopkeep- 
ing, or working as batlles (bailiffs). And in spite of the numerous bans 
against the buying or exchanging of currency, or selling of wine or 
grain for profit, these activities were common among clerics needing 
to find a way to support themselves or their households." Parishes 


no. 4, 17v. (1329). [...] “quod diachonus...non facit continuam residenciam propter 
paupertatem beneficii set moratur a Canavell cum patre suo et venit ibi ad divinum 
officium" [...]. P.H. Cullum addresses the poverty of clerics in her article, “Life Cycle 
and Life-Course in a Clerical and Celibat Milieu,” in Time and Eternity: The Medieval 
Discourse, eds. Gerhard Jaritz and Gerson Moreno-Riafio (Brepols, 2003), pp. 271- 
281; Simon Townley, "Unbeneficed Clergy in the Thirteenth-Century: Two English 
Dioceses" in Studies in Clergy and Ministry in Medieval England, ed. David M. Smith 
(University of York, 1991), pp. 38-64. For the disparity in the incomes of higher 
clergy, like cathedral canons, and the average parish priest, see Peter Linehan, “A Sur- 
vey of the Diocese of Segovia, (1246-47)" in The Spanish Church and Society (London: 
1983), pp. 163-206; Jorge Díaz Ibáñez, Iglesia, Sociedad y Poder en Castilla: El Obis- 
pado de Cuenca en la Edad Media, siglos XII-XV (Cuenca, 2003), pp. 237-239. 

% ADG, Visites, no. 7, 121r. (1343). The bishop Arnau Mont-rodon personally con- 
ducted visits from 1341 to 1344, and when he heard the supplication of parishsioners 
in Sprach, he committed the benefice and the care of souls to Berenguer Gorin, a 
cleric serving in the monastery of Sant Quirze de Colera. Similarly, in the parish of 
Bausitges, a cleric from a nearby monastery was commissioned by the bishop to serve 
that parish since the income from the benefice was not worth 50 sous. 

? Episcopal records from Barcelona and Girona indicate that clerics were fre- 
quently involved in lending money with interest or selling grain at higher prices than 
market value. There are also several examples of rectors and clerics who held the 
position of bailiff in their communities. The parishioners of Vilamacorum complained 
that the cleric Martí was frequently absent because he held the position of bailiff in 
a different town. And in the parish of Sant Pere de Albanya, parishioners blamed 
the hebdomedarian Bernat who was out collecting the lord's profits when Berengaria 
de Pedros died without confession. See ADG, Visites, no. 3, 30r.v. (1321); Visites, 
no. 1, 61v.-62r. (1315); Hillgarth and Silano's Notule Communium 14 and José Martí 
Bonet's “Las Visitas Pastorales y los "Comunes" del primer año del pontificado del 
Obispo de Barcelona Ponç de Gualba (a. 1303)" Anthologica Annua 28-29 (1981- 
1982): 581-825. For synodal decrees dealing with clerics engaged in other professions 
see Constitucións Sinodals de Girona, pp. 61-62; J.N. Hillgarth and Giulio Silano, *A 
Compilation of the Diocesan Synods of Barcelona (1354): Critical Edition and Analy- 
sis,” Medieval Studies 46 (1984): 110-111, 135, 150; Kristine T. Utterback, Pastoral 
Care and Administration in Mid-Fourteenth Century Barcelona: Exercising the ‘Arts 
of Arts,’ (Lewiston, 1993), pp. 54-55. See also Collins, “The Parish Priest and His 
Flock,” pp. 315-318; Richardson, “The Parish Clergy,” pp. 111-118; Ault, “The Village 
Church,” pp. 209-210. 
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noticeably felt the loss of ministerial services when their priest was 
engaged in other types of business. The parishioners of Sant Roma 
de Llabia called their rector a “wanderer” since he spent three or four 
days outside the parish when he traveled to the Fonolleres to collect 
his rents.** Clerics also earned money as notaries or by representing 
laypeople in the courts. Working as lawyers or arbitrators in judicial 
affairs became such a lucrative business for clergymen that they became 
infamous among the laity for using deceptive practices to defraud 
people in both ecclesiastical and civil courts. Complaints about the 
“avarice and greed” of priests who were advocates reached such a level 
that the bishop of Girona was prompted to prohibit the clergy from 
acting as lawyers, except in cases where they defended the poor.” In 
addition to the income they received as lawyers, it seems likely that 
these clerics sought to maintain any social or economic privilege that 
could elevate their status in the community and further their ecclesi- 
astical careers. Finally, while clerics did exploit their positions in the 
community to their advantage because they often had the means and 
opportunity to do so, many clerics engaged in illicit money-making 
activities out of a necessity to supplement their meager salaries. And 
if they did engage in these illicit activities or commit crimes against 


38 ADG, Visites, no. 4, 19v. (1329). [...] “quod G<uillelmus> Salvador sacrista dicte 
ecclesie est vaguabundus et stat quandoque per tres vel quatuor dies extra parrochiam 
et habet curam animarum et emit redditus Foneyeriis et sic quando procurat dictos 
redditos non potest residere in dicta ecclesia. Item dixerunt quod propter hoc divinum 
officium diminuitur" [...]. 

3 Constitucións Sinodals de Girona, pp. 61-62, 99-100. “De officio advocationis et 
quod clerici non interveniant in iuditiis pro aliis. [...] quia intelleximus per querel- 
lam plurium et clamorem, qui frequenter circumstrepit aures nostras, quod nonnulli 
monachi, canonici, et etiam clerici seculares in sacerdotio constituti, ardore avari- 
tie sive ambitione adquirende peccunie tali facti, tepidique officio exartatis [...] non 
solum in causis ecclesiasticis, et coram iudice seculari in causibus a iure permissis, 
verum etiam in causis forensibus universis sine deletu coram iudicibus secularibus 
advocare presumunt, interponendo cavillationes frustratorias, allegationes iniquas, 
exceptiones frivolas et inanes, quibus mediantibus cause plus merito deferuntur partes 
que vexantur laboribus et expensis, propter que ecclesie a quibus stipendia recipiunt 
debitiis obsequiis seu divinis officiis, et illi contra quos in ipsis causis existent iure suo 
cuius debitis defraudantur [...] statuimus ut aliquis clericus tam civitatis quam dioce- 
sis gerundensis [...] advocare aliquatenus non presumant, preterquam pro seipso vel 
ecclesie sua, aut in causis coniunctorum aut miserabilium personarum que tamen pro 
scriptis non possint causas proprias gubernare" [...]. Pere de Castellnou promulgated 
this decree in 1256, but it was later modified by the bishop Arnau de Mont-rodon 
who permitted clerics to act as arbitrators or judges in ecclesiastical and secular cases 
approved by the bishop’s officials. See also Salinas, El derecho canonico catalan, pp. 73, 
101, 291-292, 324; Collins, “The Parish Priest and His Flock,” 315-318. 
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their parishioners, clerics knew that they had the advantage since they 
were tried in ecclesiastical court, rather than a secular court, where the 
punishments were more lenient.“ 


CLERICS AS NEIGHBORS 


Conflicts and disputes among neighbors, one can imagine, are prob- 
lems that have existed since the time humans have lived in groups 
and have had to deal with the annoying and inconsiderate behavior of 
their neighbors. And, not all neighbors are “neighborly” in the manner 
in which they express their complaints. Medieval people commonly 
resolved conflicts involving their neighbors, fellow parishioners, and 
their enemies through violence.“ Usually, an exchange of insults insti- 
gated a physical dispute, and was frequently followed by small acts of 
retaliation, which could include the throwing of stones at one's adver- 
sary.” In Barcelona, it was not unusual for people to express their 
discontent by throwing rocks at the king's palace, as well as at official 
buildings and neighbor's houses. In fact, the laws in some towns specif- 
ically prohibited people from throwing rocks at the doors and houses 
of one's enemy, although it was regularly used as a form of ritual vio- 
lence against Jews during Holy Week. In general, though, stone throw- 
ing in medieval Catalonia functioned as way to mock one's enemy and 
publicly advertised the perpetrator's disdain for his victim.? 


* Pounds, A History of the English Parish, pp. 294-296. 

“ For the use of violence in interpersonal conflict and as “normative social prac- 
tice" in medieval society, see the introduction and various articles in ‘A Great Effu- 
sion of Blood’? Interpreting Medieval Violence, ed. Mark D. Meyerson, Daniel Thiery, 
and Oren Falk (Toronto, 2004), pp. 3-16. See also Dean, Crime in Medieval Europe; 
Lauro Martines, ed., Violence and Civil Disorder in Italian Cities, 1200-1500 (Berkeley, 
1972); James Buchanan Given, Society and Homicide in Thirteenth-Century England 
(Stanford, 1977). 

? Daniel R. Lesnick, "Insults and threats in medieval Todi" Journal of Medieval His- 
tory 17 (1991): 71-89; Trevor Dean, “Gender and insult in an Italitan city: Bologna in 
the later Middle Ages," Social History 29, no. 2 (2004): 217-231. See also Daniel Lord 
Smail, “Hatred as a Social Institution in Late Medieval Society,” Speculum 76, no. 1 
(2001): 90-126; "Telling Tales in Angevin Courts," French Historical Studies 20, no. 2 
(1997): 183-215; “Common Violence: Vengeance and Inquisition in Fourteenth- 
Century Marseille," Past and Present 151 (1996), 28-59. 

? David Nirenberg addresses some of the meanings behind stone throwing and 
explains how it was an essential part of the ritualized violence against Jews throughout 
Catalunya, see his book Communities of Violence, pp. 201-214. See El Fuero de Teruel, 
ed. José Castafié Llinás (Teruel, 1991), no. 284, p. 220. 
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Like the throwing of stones, a neighbor’s message of displeasure 
could be far from subtle. In the parish of Verges, Guillem de Fuxa 
arrived at his home one day to find cow manure on his door and in 
the lock so that he was unable to open to it. Guillem had no doubt as 
to the perpetrator of this dastardly deed. For some time, his neighbor, 
the sacrist Pere Vidal, was upset with the fact that Guillem housed 
all of his animals next to Pere’s home.“ Since Guillem and his wife 
lived in another house within the castle walls, it seems likely that the 
sacrist Pere objected to having to live with the smells, noises, and 
droppings of the animals next door when the owner himself did not 
have to endure the same conditions. But Pere's foul deed was more 
than just an act of retaliation, it also served to shame Guillem before 
their neighbors. Historian Elizabeth S. Cohen has coined the practice 
of assaulting a house with stones, vials of ink, blood, mud, or excre- 
ment as “house-scorning.” House-scorning was a form of revenge 
that demonstrated public contempt for an enemy and was considered 
an affront to the victim's honor. By attacking and defiling a home, 
the sacrist Pere had publicly announced his opinion of his neighbor 
Guillem and had called into question Guillem's ability to defend his 
personal space from outsiders. Pere's act therefore issued a clear chal- 
lenge to Guillem's reputation in the neighborhood, one that eventually 
ended in a physical attack. 

The cow manure on the door was but one of Pere's assaults. On a 
separate occasion, he had thrown a rock aimed at Guillem's head when 
he had come on his daily routine to care for his animals. Yet the final 
straw between neighbors occurred when the sacrist Pere killed one of 
Guillem's pigs during their confrontation. Guillem angrily reproached 
the sacrist, threatening that Pere would regret his "evil deed" and 
then proceeded to call him a "false villain, traitor, and trickster." 


^ ADG, Processos, no. 198, 1r.v.-2r.v. (1338). [...] “quod dictus sacrista hoc anno 
quadam die de qua non recordatur posuit quoddam stercus boviam in clausura dicte 
domus conducte adhoc ne hic testis posset januam apperire quando vellet intrare" 
[...]. 
^ Elizabeth S. Cohen, “Honor and Gender in the Streets of Early Modern Rome,” 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History 22, no. 4 (1992), 597-625. Normally, assailants 
attacked at night and shouted insults or sang crude lyrics while vandalizing property. 
Cohen points out that house-scorning allowed one to retaliate against an enemy indi- 
rectly, without relying on physical force. Also, the punishment for this crime was less 
severe than for a physical attack or injury. The sequence of events between the sacrist 
and Guillem indicate that the sacrist Pere at first began by using non-physical acts of 
retaliation on Guillem's person that eventually escalated to physical force. 
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Undoubtedly the incident over the pig had intensified the already 
hostile feelings between Guillem and Pere, and with the exchange of 
further insults, Pere attacked Guillem in the head with a stick. In the 
midst of the fight, Pere's brother-in-law joined in, and by the time it 
was over, Guillem lay prostate on the ground, and in his words, "half 
dead [and] devoid of all his senses.”* In the case that Guillem brought 
against the sacrist in the bishop's court, fellow neighbors stated that 
on various occasions both men had exchanged "abusive and injurious 
words." Various witnesses testified that they had seen the sacrist and 
his brother-in-law Francesc beating Guillem, and they admitted that 
the people of the parish believed them to be guilty. 

Land disputes between neighbors could also turn violent and divide 
the community. The use, renting, or purchasing of land was quite 
complex during the medieval period, as this example shows. The cleric 
Bernat Renau was visiting his mother one Saturday when he dug up 
and moved a marker that was placed there to identify the boundary 
between two plowing fields. One of the fields belonged to Bernat's 
mother, and the neighboring field he had recently purchased from the 
provost of the cathedral of Girona. Unfortunately, it appears that the 
family farming the provost's field had not been notified that it now 
belonged to the cleric Bernat. Two days after the cleric's purchase, Pere 
de Rupià and his son were plowing the field. When Bernat saw them, 
he asked Pere to stop plowing and leave his property. Pere refused. In 
his testimony, Bernat claimed that Pere insulted him and hit him with 
a hayfork, leaving him with no choice but to defend himself. Pere told 
a different story, one in which Bernat threw his hayfork and hit Pere 
in the head. He was then helpless to fend off an attack by the cleric's 
mother and two sisters, who joined in and began beating Pere with 
their fists. Once he was immobilized on the ground, Bernat extracted 


46 ADG, Processos, no. 198, 1v.-2r. (1338). [...] “hoc anno dictus sacrista quadam 
die de qua hic testis non recordatus percussit hunc testem cum uno lapide in manu 
sinistra et nisi iste testis inclinasset se ad aliam partem fuisset interfactus cum dicto 
lapide. [...] Dictus sacrista qui inhabitat quandam domum que est juxta domum con- 
ductam huius testis ubi tenet dicta animalia dictis hinc inde pluribus verbis contu- 
melioris et injuriosiis. Dictus sacrista evisit domum suam cum F<rancisco> Cortiani 
dicti loci de Virginibus qui habet in uxorem quandam sororem dicti sacriste et ambo 
venerunt contra hunc testis cum armis ignorat tamen hic testis que arma portabant 
et percusserunt atrociter hunc testis pluribus ictibus et vulnaverunt eum uno vulnere 
in capite et alio vulnere in manu dextra in digito auriculari de quo digito hic testis 
amisit un<u>glam et in brachio sinistro graviter. [...] quod hic testis receptis dictis 
percussionibus jacuit in terra prostratus semi mortuus" [...]. 
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his dagger, striking Pere in his thigh and hip. To make matters worse, 
Pere’s son testified that once Bernat finished beating Pere, he beat and 
injured their two oxen.” 

A cleric plunging a dagger into a man’s body might represent the 
exact opposite image of men whose profession centered on the care of 
souls, not arms. Although churchmen were banned from fighting and 
drawing the blood of fellow Christians, this was the lived reality for 
many of the clergy and laity alike, as was the prevalence of clerics car- 
rying weapons. Armed clerics were common-place in medieval society 
for the simple reason that a weapon was a practical item to have in 
a tumultuous world. Studies of crime and violence have found that 
medieval men routinely carried a knife or dagger because they were an 
all-purpose instrument that could be used for eating or self-defense. 
Clerics also needed protection, whether from their enemies or from 
the thieves who roamed the streets at night. In Barcelona, the clergy 
were prohibited from carrying arms within the city, unless they had a 
license or were going to the church to say matins when it was still dark 
outside.” Even episcopal authorities recognized the normalcy of men 


7 ADG, Processos, no. 256, 4v.—5r.v. (1350). [...] "ipse testis una cum quodam filio 
suo venissent sive ivisset aratum ad quadam condaminam que fuit domine Blanche 
de Arenys quod nunc est clerice supradicte in parrochia de Villableses predicta juxta 
quam condaminam de quadam patris dicti B«ernardi» Renalli et incepisset arare 
ontus ipsam condaminam ipse testis cum dicto filio suo cum arasset circa duos sulete 
venit adversus eum dictus Bernardus Renalli cum quodam furca in manu et cultello 
quodam de cinta cuncte subtus gramasiam et cum fuit juxta eum dixit ipsi testi ut 
exiret de dicta possesione. [...] incontienti idem B«ernardum» inmisit furcam contra 
hunc testis cum qua in capite eum percussit et etiam per alia ictu persone et quasi 
incontinenti advenerunt dicta mater et sorores duas dicti Bernardi...irruerunt contra 
eum et ferierunt atque percussunt cum pugnis et aliud. Et quod eum ad terra prostrar- 
unt et cum eum prostrassent et tenerent ad terram et etiam ipse testis clamavit altis 
vocibus via fora et deffendit se prout potuit ipsis et cum eum sit ad terram tenerent 
dictus B<ernardus> evaginavit gladium de mida ipsius testis quem portabat...ipsum 
vulneravit in femore sive uxia uno icto et plura foramina sibi in femoralibus sibi fecit 
sic quod tam in dicta coxia quam in capite et facie fuit per ipsos vulneratus et etiam 
percussus rigide in diversis partibus corporis eius" [...]. 

55 Trevor Dean, Crime in Medieval Europe, pp. 22-23; Barbara Hanawalt, “Violent 
Death in Fourteenth- and Early Fifteenth-Century England," Comparative Studies in 
Society and History 18, no. 3 (1976), 297-320; Teresa Vinyoles i Vidal, "La Violéncia 
Marginal a Les Ciutats Medievals (Exemples a la Barcelona dels Volts del 1400)," 
Revista d'Historia Medieval: Violéncia i Marginació en la Societat Medieval, no. 1 
(Valencia, 1990), 155-177. Men also used long sticks or staffs as weapons. 

2 Hillgarth and Silano, “A Compilation of the Diocesan Synods of Barcelona,” 
p. 142. The statute specifically lists the types of weapons banned, such as the cross- 
bow, javelin, and spear. [...] "statuimus quod infra civitatem Barchinone clerici arma 
non portent publice, nisi cum nostra licencia habita vel obtenta vel veniendo ad 
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bearing weapons in their violent society. For the dioceses of Barcelona 
and Girona, synodal statutes concerning armed clerics recognized that 
a cleric might have a "justifiable reason" for carrying a weapon, such 
as a need to defend himself or because he feared for his life.” While 
authorities allowed for some exceptions to this statute, they nonethe- 
less had to reiterate that clerics could not carry weapons when travel- 
ing to Girona's yearly synod or when entering the cathedral during 
synodal celebrations." In reality, episcopal authorities did little to 
enforce the ban against weapons, and if the prevalence of armed cler- 
ics in visitation records is any indication, churchmen took up weapons 
as an everyday part of their lives. The profession of clerics, it is clear, 
did not preclude them from disputing with their neighbors or from 
behaving in un-neighborly ways. Indeed, clerics may have been more 
inclined to retaliate against their neighbors and to safeguard their pos- 
sessions using physical force precisely because they knew their clerical 
privilege protected them. As the following section shows, priests could 
use their clerical status to abuse their powers in respect to pastoral 


matutinas, nec in sacris ordinibus constituti extra ipsam ballistam, telum, lanceam, 
archum cum sagittis, nec depolides sive spalleres 'grosses' publice et patenter, nec 
infra dictam etiam civitatem debeant portare nisi ex causa racionabili puta venacione 
licita et honesta vel alia quam nobis si tempus paciatur habeant intimare. Qui vero 
contrarium fecerit, armis que portaverit sit privatus, et nichilominus penam duorum 
morabitanorum incurrat." 

5 Constitucións Sinodals de Girona, pp. 80-81. “Quod clerici arma non portent 
neque tripudient. Item cum aliqui religiosi et clerici beneficia obtinenetes in sacris 
ordinibus constituti, inverecunde et inhoneste et publice, et absque aliqua rationabili 
causa, portent, tam intus ecclesiam quam extra, enses seu gladios de cinta, seu dartz, 
tripudienteque cum laicis publice quandoque, in eorum et cleri opprobium et scan- 
dalum plurimorum, statuimus quod nullus decetero talia facere presumat, aliter qui 
contrafecerit incurrat penam viginti solidorum pro qualibet vice nobis applicandam." 
It is interesting that in 1064 a peace treaty between the Count of Barcelona and the 
bishops of Bercelona, Gerona, and Osona specifies that “no person shall assault clerks 
who are not bearing arms, monks, nuns, and other women or those traveling with 
bishops if they are not bearing arms.” See The Usatges of Barcelona, trans. Donald 
J. Kagay (Philadelphia, 1994), pp. 103-104. 

*' Constitucións Sinodals de Girona, p. 111. “Quod rectores et clerici ad Synodum 
venientes in ecclesias stent sine armis et honeste, cum birretis et superpelliciis. Item 
cum aliqui ex ipsis rectoribus et cunctis aliis qui ad sanctam nostram et nostre gerun- 
densis eccclesie annis singulis Synodum sollicite, humiliter et honeste venire tenentur 
ad ipsam elate et inhoneste cum armis et sine superpelliciis et birretis quibus in dicta 
ecclesia est utendum, et cum eis diurnis officiis et predicationibus que in ipsa synoda 
celebrantur et fiunt humilitate debita insistendum veniant." [...] “mandamus clericis 
ipsis qui ad Synodum ipsam veniant, ut arma aliqua infra dictam ecclesiam, que aliquo 
modo ab aliis videri possint non teneant, nisi forte ad deffensionem sui corporis, et 
iusta causa timoris" [...]. 
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care and the sacraments, as well as exploit their clerical privilege to act 
violently against their parishioners with little risk of punishment from 
either ecclesiastical or secular authorities. 


ENEMIES OF THE PARISH 


Just as disputes between neighbors could explode into violence, the 
personality or actions of clerics could cause serious friction in the com- 
munity. The stabilitus John Oliver had a bad reputation in his parish 
and was known as a “homo vilis” (a vile man) and a fighting man. He 
reportedly beat four women from various parishes “atrociously,” and 
the laywoman Oliva was such a victim. Oliva had returned home one 
afternoon from collecting wood in the forest to discover her mother 
crying and consoling her infant son. When she learned that the cleric 
John had punched her mother in the face over an incident with a dead 
chicken, Oliva was outraged and began cursing John in a loud voice 
that neighbors could hear. John also heard these insults, so he entered 
Oliva’s home, who at the time was breastfeeding her daughter. Unper- 
turbed by this maternal scene, John then hit Oliva in the head with his 
staff so forcefully that the baby fell from her arms. Crying for help and 
trying to escape, Oliva ran out into the street where John caught her 
and beat her until she remained prostrate and "semi-dead."? 


5 ADG, Processos, no. 66, 25r.v.-26r.v. (1323). John Oliver’s list of crimes is 
extensive, including carrying various arms, gambling, assualting multiple people, and 
engaging in rebellious activities against the prior of the monastery of Lladó, who he 
considered to be his “enemy.” “Et quando primo incepit eam percutere hanc testis erat 
in domo sua propria et tenebat quandam infantem suum tenerem in brachiis quem 
lactabat quem tunc putavit sibi interficere dictus J<ohannes> cum trahere ipsum per 
unam cibiam ipsam percussiendo cum dicto baculo per capud diversis ictibus et hanc 
testis trahet ipsum infantem per aliam cibiam et dum ipsam percussiebat modo pre- 
misso hanc testis dimisso dicto infanti qui cecidit interra intus domum predictam 
et terrore ducta et quasi posita extra mentem exivit de dicta domo clamans mag- 
nis vocibus viaffors et confestim dictus J<ohannes> apprehendit eam extra et prope 
dictam domum eamque percussit cum dicto baculo pluribus et diverssis ictibus tam 
per capud et brachiis quam etiam per aliis partibus diverssis corporis sui ex quibus 
percussienibus ipsa testis remansit prostrata in terra semi mortua et loquela ponitus 
amissa quam etiam loquelam amisit per duos dies et unam noctem. Ex quibus etiam 
percussionibus hanc testis jacuit in lecto per tres septimanas et fuit in periculo mortis 
totaliter consitutat stetitque etiam inde sibi cura.” John was found guilty of beating Na 
Oliva and her mother, and was ordered to pay restitution. Despite his guilt, John was 
instructed to do penance and then received a dispensation for his crime. 
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Quarrels between clerics and their parishioners could even escalate 
to the point of murder. The sacrist Bernat Batlle and the layman Jaume 
Moner from the parish of Verges were well known enemies. Witnesses 
testified that it was common knowledge in the parish and in sur- 
rounding villages that the sacrist and Jaume had on many occasions 
exchanged abusive insults and had previously come to blows with their 
swords. The breaking point in their relationship of hatred occurred in 
the church of Verges, when in the presence of many men Jaume spit 
in the sacrist's face. A few days afterwards, the sacrist Bernat was seen 
leaving the castle of Verges armed with a sword and a crossbow, and 
was in the company of his two friends, both clerics from neighboring 
villages, who witnesses testified were "often in the home of the sacrist 
drinking and staying for many days."? It was not a coincidence that 
around that same time, Jaume Moner was wounded near the town's 
mill. Fellow townsmen found the injured Jaume and transported him 
to his home where he died from his wounds. But before his passing, 
Jaume identified his attackers, the sacrist and his two friends, to the 
town's batlle (bailiff). 

Exactly as the sacrist Bernat killed Jaume to avenge his public humil- 
iation, clergymen could also instigate or employ violence to protect or 
defend the honor of their families. The deacon Bartomeu de Roure, 
objected to the butcher Berenguer's mistreatment of his son, when 
the butcher pushed the deacon's son off his wooden block. The dea- 
con was quick to put the butcher in his place, and in the presence of 


* ADG, Processos, no. 25, lv.-7r.v., 16v.-17r. (1317). [...] “quod B«ernardus 
Bajuli predictus erat inimicus capitolis predicti Jacobi Monerii. [...] Item quod illa 
hora ita dictus sacrista ivit perpetrare dictum homicidium ipse pertabat ballistam et 
ensem [...] quod ante perpetracionem dicti «h»omicidii dictus Perichus P<etri> et 
dictus J<acobus> Martini sepe erant in hospicio dicte sacriste eum associando cum eo 
sepe morando. Item quod vehementes probaciones et presumpciones sunt quod dicta 
sacrista simul cum aliis comisit dictum homicidium. Item quod fama publica et con- 
sentiens est in loco de Virginibus...quod dicta sacrista comisit dictum homicidium 
[...] Interrogatus qua ratione venerunt dicta verba et dixit quod pro ea quia alia vice 
spuerat dictus J«acobus» Monerii dicto sacriste in faciem suam prout dici auditum 
hic testis ab ipso Jacobo Monerii dicendo etiam dictus Jacobus Monerii dicto sacriste 
cum haberent contentionem quadam vice in presencia huius testis [...] Interrogatus 
per quem modum eos associabat dictus sacrista et dixit quod quodam tempori dictus 
J«acobus» Martini servivit pro dicto sacrista ecclesiam de Virginibus prout vidit hic 
testis et audivit et postam fuerunt multum bene. Ipsi clerici inter quam associationem 
faciebant dictum J«acobum» Martini et P<arrochum> Petri cum dicto sacrista et dixit 
quod ibi intrabant et bibebant et stabant pluries prout vidit hic testis." 
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other men, he insulted and repeatedly slapped him." The cleric Ponç 
de Roca also felt duty-bound to “avenge the injury to his father,” when 
the layman John Gibern punched his father in church and caused “a 
great amount of blood” to flow from his nose. The public humiliation 
of his father before the community also affected Pong’s reputation. 
Pong believed John’s actions were an “insult and offense” to him as 
well, and he took his revenge when he came upon John alone in the 
church. Ponç attacked the layman with his sword and injured John’s 
left hand, which later was amputated.” 

The roles of victim and perpetrator, however, could be reversed. In 
some cases clerics found themselves the victims of their parishioners’ 
hatred. The cleric Ramon de Llor sued two parishioners, the brothers 
Arnau Careria and Pere de Vesars, for the injuries he suffered at their 
hands. The dispute began when Ramon and Arnau were arguing over 
a certain hedge bordering the vineyard next to the church. Ramon 
accused Arnau, his mother, and wife of purposefully destroying the 
hedge “in condemnation and prejudice” of the cleric and the church. 
On account of the dispute, the good men of the parish assembled one 
Sunday afternoon at the destroyed hedge and declared that Arnau 


* ADG, Processos, no. 124, 1r. (1332). The document is in poor condition and is 
riddled with worm holes, but the general picture of the dispute is clear. What can 
be deciphered from the text is: “B<erengarius> Parada carnicerius ville sancti Lau- 
rencii de Samagua testis juratus et interrogatus dixit quod [...] accedit quod quidam 
juvenis ipsius ville vocatus *** en Pichor del diache ascendit supra quandam tabulam 
vel *** dicte ville quam conducit hic testis. Et cum hic testis vidisset eum supra ipsam 
tabulam stantem dixit sibi quod descendet de ipsa tabula qui en Pichor respondit 
quod non descenderet inde *** *** *** maneret ibi [...] Et iste testis *** *** impingit 
eum de ipsa tabula [...] Et post modum incontenti Bartolomeus de Robore diaconus 
ecclesie sancti Laurencii de Samuga *** *** *** suis pater venit cum quibusdam aliis 
adversus *** *** *** irato et percussit eum cum pugnis et alia *** dando sibi coscados 
et ensentes et bufets et alapas." 

* ADG, Processos, no. 16, Ir.v, letter of confession (1308). [...] “cum J<ohannis> 
Giberni predictus intulisset magnum ictum cum pugno in facie predicto P«oncie» de 
Ruppe patri ipsius P«oncii» in ecclesie sancti Vincensii de Lanciano...ex ipso ictu 
multum sanguinis de naribus eiusdem P«oncii» emanasset infra ecclesiam ipsam 
et propter ipsum ictum et supercilium eiusdem Poncii patris sui aliquatulum lesum 
fuisset etiam sanctorum atamen propter predicta idem Poncius clericus multum ex 
hiis reputaret se offensum et iniuriatum et postmodum anno elapso die martis prime 
septimane quadragesime que tunc fuit videlicet in quadragesima proxime preterita 
fuerunt tres anni elapsi et non plures neque pauciores idem P«oncius» de Ruppe 
clericus intrans sicut solitus erat frequenter intrare in ecclesiam antedictam invenit ibi 
J«ohannem» Giberni iam dictam solum et stanti idem P<oncius> clericus evaginavit 
gladium quem portabat et volendo vindicare injuriam dicto patri suo per predictum 
J«ohannem» Giberni ut promititur illatam percussit ipsum J<ohannem>.” 
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should pay twenty sous for the damage. But Arnau and his brother 
Pere disagreed with the decision, whereby Pere grabbed a log and 
struck Ramon in the head three times. Stunned by the blows, Ramon 
was unable to stop Pere from punching and kicking him “in reproach 
and in contempt of the said cleric.” As Ramon began fleeing towards 
the church, both Pere and Arnau threw rocks at the retreating Pere. 
Once Ramon had reached the sanctuary of his church, it soon became 
his jail when Pere and Arnau locked Ramon inside, threatening him 
with death should he leave. After the incident, Ramon claimed that he 
feared for his safety, afraid of what Arnau and Pere, or any of their 
friends might do to him.” 

In many parishes the intense dislike and animosity toward the parish 
priest is palpable. In the town of Darnius, parishioners believed their 
sacrist to be “wicked” and “mad.” Certainly the fact that the sacrist 
Pere engaged in usury, or that he fought with many men, or that he 
repeatedly performed the divine office while drunk affected the opin- 
ions of parishioners. But the sacrist’s treatment of his family, without a 
doubt, disturbed the parish. The sacrist Pere was infamous for beating 
his mother. And even after the bishop punished him for this behav- 
ior, Pere reportedly, “despised her publicly and scandalously before 
all people.” Similarly, the conduct of the tonsured cleric Francesc 


56 ADG, Processos, no. 39 (1320). “R<aymundus> de Lauro clericus ecclesie sancti 
Andree de Oliveda contra A<rnaldus> de Careria de parrochia ecclesia antedicte dicens 
quod cum esset contentio inter ipsum actorem et dictum A<rnaldum> de Careria dicti 
loci de quadam sepe cuiusdam vinee ecclesis antedicte quam dictus A<rnaldus> et 
mater eius et uxor eiusdem A<rnaldi> in parte destruxerant in dampnum et preju- 
dicium dicti clerici [...] Dictus P«etrus» de Vesar venit contra dictum irato animo 
cum quadam magna ascla de oulina cum qua dedit eidem clerico tres magnos ictus in 
capite et facie ita quod multus sanguis exivit per circa loca de facie dicti cleri. Percus- 
sit etiam dictus «Petrus» eundem clericum cum manibus et pedibus multis ictibus in 
capite et facie et aliis partibus corporis." 

* ADG, Processos, no. 39 (1320). [...] “cum dictus R<aymundus> fugeret versus 
ecclesiam dicti loci et cedidisset dictus A<rnaldus> de Carreria proiecit lapides contra 
eum percutiendo eum cum pedibus et manibus minando et dicendo eidem quod mala 
dies esset sibi [...] Item quod dictus A«rnaldus» cum aliis dicti loci clausit hostium 
dicte ecclesie in qua dictus R<aymundus> se inclausat minando etiam sibi quod mala 
dies veniret eidem si idem exiret. Item quod propter ea que predicti P«etrus» de Vesar 
et A<rnaldus> de Carreria fecerunt et dixerunt sibi dictus R<aymundus> timet and 
habet regardium ab eisdem et aliis amicis eorum." 

5 ADG, Visites, no. 2, 82v.-83 r.v. (1315); no.3, 9v.-10r.v. (1321). Parishioners 
reported in 1315 and again in 1321 that the sacrist beat his mother. [...] “Dixit etiam 
quod ipse testis vidit multociens ebrium existentem in divino officio et extra et ita 
dementem quod nullus bono modo loqui secum potest nec etiam racionari. Dixit 
etiam quod dictus sacrista habet matrem nomine B«erengariam» Deuslossala quam 
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toward his own father came to the attention of episcopal authorties 
who ordered Francesc, under the penalty of imprisonment, “not to 
insult and dishonor Jaume, his father, nor to damage his goods."? 
We may wonder what Francesc did to his father that would merit the 
intervention of the bishop’s vicar generals, but we know that at least 
in Pere’s case, the condemnation of parishioners is clearly conveyed 
in their words. The intense dislike of parishioners may have finally 
prompted the sacrist to leave and exchange his benefice for one in a 
distant parish.? Evidently such behavior did affect clerics’ reputations 
within their communities. 

Disdain for clergymen though, usually had little to do with how they 
treated their family members. How they took care their church mat- 
tered more to the people of the parish. In Calonge, parishioners feared 
that a miscreant had taken over their church. They were incensed that 
the claviger Bernat Mola not only slept in the church, but that by night 
he allowed “dishonest people and tricksters” in to gamble. Evidently 
the playing got out of hand a number of times, since the bells of the 
church were rung for matins before midnight. In fact, parishioners 
complained that there was no longer any order to the ringing of the 
bells, which presumably caused some confusion in the parish. Bernat 
was not, as one might assume, a young man. For fourteen years he 
had held his benefice as a claviger. The community recognized that 
in all those years Bernat needed to be ordained a priest to keep his 
benefice, although they firmly believed that “the said claviger should 
not be a priest."*! 


secundum famam percussit sed fuit inde punitus per dictum G«uillelmum» epis- 
copum Gerundensis sed ab illo tempore citra dictus sacrista villipendit ipsam publice 
et notorie coram omnibus gentibus quod habet gentes valde pro malo et etiam repu- 
tant ipsum vesanum." 

* Hillgarth and Silano, Notule Communium 14, no. 567, p. 204. 

$^ The sacrist Pere Palomer first appears in the visitations of Darnius in 1315, and 
again in 1321. In 1325 Pere exchanged his benefice with Guillem Ferrer, the hebdome- 
darian of Sant Julià de Ramis, which is a parish near the episcopal town of Girona. See 
ADG, Notularum, no. 5, 65r.v., 87v.-88r.v. (1325). Shortly thereafter, Pere Palomer 
renounced his position as hebdomedarian of Sant Julià de Ramis in 1326, and after 
that he disappears from the records. See ADG, Notularum, no. 6, 38v.-39r. (1326). 
Exchanging benefices could be a complex matter and most likely involved time and 
travel in arranging the exchange. Financial motives, more than any other reason, 
explains why a cleric would choose to move, but a cleric could also have been looking 
to escape a hostile environment. See also Utterback, Pastoral Care, pp. 99-104. 

& ADG, Visites, no. 1, 4v.-5r. (1314). “Item dixerunt quod dictus claviger jacet ex 
debito in ecclesia antedicata et introducit de nocte personas inhonestas et lusores et 
ludunt in dicta ecclesia de nocte et contingit multociens quod pulsatur signum vel 
campana matutinalis ante mediam nocte aliquociens in aurora ita quod nullus ordo 
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There were lines of conduct that clerics crossed that could trigger 
parishioners' repugnance for their clergy. In an extreme case, the sus- 
picion that the cleric Bernat had committed incest with his daughter 
made him an outcast even among his colleagues and resulted in his 
exile. During the course of a visitation, a parishioner from the nearby 
parish of Serinyà reported to the visitor that it was rumored that the 
cleric serving at the castle of Montpalau had impregnated his own 
daughter. In the parishioner's account, Bernat denied the charge and 
blamed the layman Pere for the pregnancy. But Pere too denied he 
was the one responsible since she had already been pregnant when 
he “knew her.” Bernat's associates were divided amongst themselves 
as to his guilt, but the cleric Guillem who lived with Bernat and his 
daughter, “did not want to eat with him as he was accustomed to." The 
parishioner revealed this news to the visitor, and in his own words, 
not to make an enemy of Bernat, but “to cleanse his conscience.” The 
cleric Arnau, from the church of Serinyà, confirmed the parishioner's 
testimony, and added that once the knight Dalmaç de Palaciolo had 
learned of Bernat's *mala fama," he had forced Bernat to exchange his 
benefice for one elsewhere.” 


servatur in pulsatione ipsius nec alias pulsatur ordinate ut est fieri consuetum. [...] 
Item dixerunt quod dictus B<ernardus> claviger deberet promoveri ad sacros ordines 
et non est promotus licet tenuerit dictum beneficium per XIIII annos [...] dixerunt se 
non credere quod dictus claviger debeat esse presbiter licet plures audiverint dici quod 
predecessores ipsius clavigeri fuerunt sacerdotes." 

$ ADG, Visites, no. 3, 43r.v. (1321). "Preterea dixit ad partem P«etrus» de Que- 
rio testis predictus quod B«ernardus» clericus capelle castri de Monte Palacio stat 
in uno hospicio cum G<uillelmus> clerico eiusdem capelle et dicti clerici tenebant 
pro ancilla quandam mulierem in domo pro ancilla nomine cuius ignorat ipse testis 
tamen est filia dicti B«ernardi» clerici et est fama et ipse testis audivit dici quod dictus 
B<ernardus> clericus impregnavit dictam filiam suam et cum vidit ipsam pregnantem 
sustinuit quod P«etrus» A<rnaldus> filius B<ernardi> de Monte Palacio haberet rem 
cum dicta muliere ad hoc ut posset immit<t>ere quod erat pregnans de dicto P<etro> 
A«rnaldo» quod ut dicitur dictus P«etrus» A«rnaldus» negavit quod dicta mulier 
non est pregnans de ipso. Immo antiquam ipse cognosceret ipsam iam erat pregnans 
et propter hoc ipsi clerici socii sunt divisi quia G<uillelmus> clericus non vult quod 
dictus B«ernardus» comedit cum eo sicut solebat et aliud nescit ipse testis tamen dixit 
predicta non quod ipse testis inimicetur dicto clerico set ad purguandum conscien- 
ciam suam. 

$^ ADG, Visites, no. 3, 44r. (1321). “A<rnaldus> clericus ecclesie de ça Miyana in 
fide et legalitate sua diligenter interroguatus dixit idem in omnibus et per omnem 
quod P<etrus> de Querio testis predictus quantam ad incontinencia carnis B<ernardi> 
clerici capelle de Monte Palacio addito quod Dalmacius de Palaciolo miles quasi 
violenter fecit fieri cambium dicto B«ernardo» clerico de quodam beneficio quod 
habebat propter malam famam quam iam habebat sine sequebatur ipsum de dicta 
filia sua." 
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Aside from these more repugnant deeds, parishioners more com- 
monly despised clergymen because of their daily interactions and 
personal dealings with combative clerics. The registers are rife with 
examples of local clergy verbally insulting parishioners, gambling and 
swearing, and feuding with laymen. Complaints from the parishioners 
of Sant Pere de Llora about the cleric Guillem de Serra, who “is a 
fighting man and daily bears arms and says abusive words to parish- 
ioners and their wives,” pale in comparison to the hostility he created 
when he beat one man with a staff and struck another in the face 
with a game board in a gambling dispute.“ In the parish of Cadaqués, 
witnesses were content with their clergy except for the ill-tempered 
Arnau Ferrar who was described as an irrational man who provoked 
people to fight in the church. Witnesses stated that there was hardly a 
man in the whole parish who did not have a quarrel with the chaplain 
Arnau, especially since Arnau had many parishioners arrested by the 
court. Most recently though, they reported that Arnau had instigated 
a fight in the village and had beat the layman Pere Gitard and many 
others with his staff. But Arnau was not only the focus of parishioners' 
loathing, he was similarly despised by his colleagues. His fellow clerics 
testified that he drank inside the church and frequently interrupted 
them while they performed the divine office. They further revealed that 
Arnau was a deficient preacher who "says many things in preaching 
that should not be said." To make matters worse, Arnau refused to 
allow Dominicans to preach in his church and repeatedly drove them 
out of his home and parish. Even parishioners testified that Arnau had 
claimed that ^he knew how to preach and that they [the Dominicans] 
were not needed" in the parish. That parishioners intensely disliked 
Arnau is obvious. The complaints of his religious colleagues, however, 
were most likely motivated by Arnau's dictatorial control since he pro- 
hibited them from singing mass on Sundays and on feast days, and 


$^ ADG, Visites no. 5, 81r.v. (1331). “Item dixerunt quod dictus G<uillelmus> 
Serra tenet tabularium ad ludum et nuper percussit quandam parrochianum vocatum 
G<uillelmus> des Serrats cum tabulario in facie ita quod emanavit inde sanguis. Item 
dixerunt quod dictus G<uillelmus> Serra dicitur publice et est fama percussit de nocte 
juxta hospicium suum quandam parrochianum suum vocatum Jacobum de Soleno 
cum baculo et ille qui fuit percusus asserit quod dictus clericus percussit eum. [...] 
Item dixerunt quod dictus G<uillelmus> Serra ivit ad communicandum in manso de 
fontem et portabat secum arma et *** tradita eucharistia dicte parrochiano, tradidit 
capsam seu custodiam ipsius corporis christi cuidam pauperi qui reduxit ipsum ad 
ecclesiam. Item dixerunt quod dictus clericus est homo rixosus et qui cotidie portat 
arma et dicit verba contumeliosa parrochianis et eorum uxoribus." 
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purportedly kept the payments of penances for himself. Needless to 
say, Arnua's tyrannical hold over the parish did not produce any sup- 
porters among his parishioners and colleagues. 

Parishioners also disapproved of clergy who took it upon themselves 
to discipline or beat their children. Guillelma, the daughter of Pere 
Celi, was struck in the face and neck when the priest Bernat Serena 
found her sleeping in the chapel of Santa Margarida with the sheep 
in her care. And Simó and Castelló received injuries to their heads 
when beaten by the bad tempered cleric Ramon.“ In a fit of fury, the 
cleric Guillem de Tor beat Francesca, the daughter of Bernat, for gos- 
siping to the lady Ricolesse that he had entered the home of Romia, 
in her husband's absence. Guillem de Tor's resentment at being the 
center of public scandal was such that “he strongly beat and struck 
her [Francisca] with a stick in such a manner that on account of the 
beating [she] missed her work for five days and for those five days 


® ADG, Visites, no. 3, 17r.v.-19r.v. (1321). "Dixerunt quod ipsi sunt bene contenti 
de officio ecclesie de omnibus clericis excepto de persona A<rnaldo> Ferrarii capellani 
ecclesie primo quia ipse non homo rationabile et de facili mobile ad iram et comovens 
rixas cum gentibus et parrochainis et nunquam vel raro vult homines ordines im[m] 
o dicit quod ipse scit predicare et quod non sunt ibi necessarii. Dixerunt etiam quod 
ipse comovet populum in ecclesiam ad bricam et multa alia facit dictus capellanus.... 
quod Arnaldus Ferrari clericus ecclesie est multum inssufficiens [sic] homo quantum 
ad predicationem et dicit multa in predicatione que non sunt dicenda. [...] Dixerunt 
etiam quod ipse A<rnaldus> Ferrarii inebriat se et hoc viderunt ipsi multociens intus 
ecclesiam et extra. Preterea dixerunt quod conturbat officium ita quod ipse prohi- 
bet quod nullo modo fiat officium cum sollempnitate aliquociens. Dixerunt quod est 
homo multum rixosus ita quod vix est homo in tota parrochia qui ipse habuerit rixam 
cum eo et facit et fecit multos capi per curiam et etiam hoc anno in sancta die veneris 
movit maximam britam in villa de Quadaqueriis cum Petrus Gitardi et percussit eum 
tamen batula et etiam alia multociens. Preterea dixerunt quod ipse Arnaldus Ferrarii 
prohibet ne aliquis clericus cantet missam in dicta ecclesia diebus dominicis et fes- 
tivis et hoc idem facit predicatoribus et minoribus. Dixerunt etiam quod vix recolligit 
predicatores et minores im«m»o proicit aliquociens ipsos de domo. Item dixerunt 
quod ipse recolligit et retinet penes se habet denarios que dimituntur pro iniuriis 
oblitis et nescitur quid fit de ipsis." 

6 ADG, Processos, no. 103, 5v. (1329). “Dixit se verberasse aliquantulum scilicet 
dando unum ictum in collo Guillelme filie P«etri» Celi de Albornis propter quem 
ictum ipsa cecidit tamen ad terram et hoc fecit eo quia ut dictum fuit huic testis per 
donatum capelle sancte margarite dicta Guillelma aperierat capellam predictam et ibi 
dormivit et dimisit hostium dicte capelle appertum [sic] propter quod plures oves 
quas custodiebat dicta Guillelma intraverunt ibi et turpaverunt seu fetidarunt capel- 
lam prefatam propter quod non inmerito hic testis prout credit motus fuit." See also 
ADG, Visites, no. 1, 100r.v. (1315), for the cleric Ramon's beating of the two boys. The 
cleric's reason for beating the boys is not mentioned in the visitation. 
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she had to lie down since she could not rise from [her] bed.” Wit- 
nesses reported these incidents to the visitor because they most likely 
objected not only to the severity of the beatings, but to the audacity 
of the cleric’s behavior in punishing their own children. Included in 
these reportings were also behaviors that parishioners found disturb- 
ing, such as the hebdomedarian Pere Messeguer’s kidnapping of a 
small girl from the village of Peralada. As the witnesses of Siurana 
recounted to the visitor, the hebdomedarian kept the girl in his own 
home and “was unwilling to restore her to anyone.” That is, until the 
Count of Empuries’s men destroyed his home “to remove the said girl 
from that place" and returned her to her family.® 

It should come as no surprise then that churchmen's disputes and 
acts of violence against parishioners fostered fear, anger, and resent- 
ment. Even when laypeople were not the targets or victims of clerical 
violence, it still affected their lives. In the parish of Garrigas, the dis- 
pute and subsequent swordfight between the sacrist and hebdomedar- 
ian meant that neither cleric was available to bury Guillem Gemir's 
son. Instead, Guillem had to take his son to the neighboring church of 
Ermedas to bury him there.? Small wonder that the negative personal 
feelings of parishioners colored their evaluation of parish clergy in 
visitation records. Conversely, the personal feelings of clerics affected 
how they administered the "care of souls." In many cases parishio- 
ners complained that clerics held grudges and therefore refused to 
dispense the sacraments. Consider the layman Berenguer's grievance 
that the sacrist refused to hear his wife's confession on her death bed 
on account of their past history as enemies when eight years before 
Berenguer had injured the sacrist in a fight. But Berenguer was not the 


7 ADG, Processos, no. 73, 10v.-11v. (1323). "Item interrogata super VI articulo 
dixit verum esse quod dictus G<uillelmus> de Tor clericus verberavit et percussit for- 
titer ipsam testis cum baculo in tantum quod ratione ipsarum percussionum ipsa testis 
amisit operas suas bene per V dies et etiam habuit per ipsos V dies jaceret ita quod 
non potuit surgere de lecto." Guillem Sentmir also beat his wife when he found out 
that she had invited the cleric into their home while he was away. 

$65 ADG, Visites, no. 3, 25r.v. (1321). [...] “idem clericus abstraxit de villa Petralate 
annus fuit elapssus in festo nativitatis domini proximum preterito quandam puellam 
quam tenuit in domo suo propria et nolebat ipsam restituere alicui imo curia domini 
comitis ad requisicionem domini vicecomitis habuerunt sibi frangere hospicium et 
abstrahere inde dictam puellam et postea reddere eam illis qui ipsam volebat." Pere's 
career apparently remained unaffected by his activities. He remained the hebdome- 
darian of Siurana until 1346. See Notularum, no. 19, 6r.v. (1346) and Lletres, no. 5, 
59r. (1332). 

© ADG, Visites, no. 7, 146v. (1343). 
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only parishioner to complain, the sacrist had delayed burying the body 
of various parishioners unless they paid him the debt they owed.” In 
the parish of Fortià, the priest Bernat refused to baptize the son of John 
Paret unless he paid his debt. But when John objected to the amount 
because it was more than he owed, the priest insisted on the payment 
if he wanted his son baptized.” Accusations that clerics administered 
the sacraments for a fee or declined to do so until parishioners paid 
their debt was a common grievance among the laity. On the one hand, 
it is easy to see that economic gain behind these actions, but on the 
other, feelings of dislike and resentment also influenced the clergy's 
dealings with parishioners. 

The prevalence of clerical violence in parish visitation records and 
ecclesiastical court documents indicates that churchmen commonly 
used violence to resolve conflicts, as well as to exert power and author- 
ity in their parishes. Indeed, parishioners often identified their clerics 
as quarrelsome men who were responsible for causing much discord 
within their communities. Yet the unpopularity of some clerics went 
way beyond simply insulting or extorting money from parishioners. A 
priest's revenge, as we have seen, could endanger a parishioner's eter- 
nal salvation. Personal grudges between a cleric and his parishioner 
could fester over the years and result in bloodshed. The reality is that 
communities could hardly view their clergy to be spiritually or morally 
superior when they knew them to be men driven by the same motives 
and desires they experienced themselves. Parishioners also begrudged 
the clergy their clerical privilege. People were contemptous of parish 
clergy precisely because they knew clerics took advantage of this priv- 
elege to the detriment of their parishioners. 


” ADG, Visites, no. 3, 37r.v.-38r. (1321). Parts of this testimony are missing since 
the edge of the document has been cut. [...] dixit J<ohannis> de Vilafreser quod ipse 
habet unam filiam uxor B«erengari» Jacobi qui est excommunicatus cum particibus V 
anni sunt elapssi et cum dicta filia nomine Ermenssendis infir<ma> moretur in partu 
voluit conffiteri et communicari. Et Petrus Seguerti sacrista dicte ecclesie noluit ipsam 
audire nec communicare pro eo quia participabat *** marito suo. Interrogatus quando 
hoc factum fuit dixit quod nondum est annus elapsus *** suus. Interrogatus quare est 
excommunicatus dictus Berengarius Jacobi dixerunt quo pro eo quia inculpatur quod 
ipse vulneravit ipsum clericum et dictus dominus episcopus citavit ipsum pro sacrile- 
gio et noluit procedere in dicto negocio et sicut exitit excommunicatus VI anni sunt 
elapssi et ultra. Et sicut credunt ipsi testes quod hoc fecit ipse clericus propter inimi- 
ciciam. [...] Dixerunt etiam quod ipse retardat tradere corpora mortuorum sepulture 
pro debitis ecclesie inter quas retardavit Beatricem uxorem P«etri» Ferrari testis pre- 
dicti et Martinum Sartoris sepilire et multos alios donec habuit pignora penes se." 

^ ADG, Visites, no. 3, 21v.-22r. (1321). 
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Despite the numerous examples of clerical crimes and violence, the 
difficulty in assessing the charges in episcopal records is that unless 
the defamed individual confessed, received a fine for the crime, or 
appeared in court records, the final result is unknown. Whether tes- 
tifying in the parish church or the bishop’s court, the witnesses called 
upon were not always truthful in their accounts. They could invent 
information to support their claims, or fail to mention when factions 
divided the community. In response, clerics and their family or friends 
could claim that the accusers were “enemies” and falsifying their testi- 
mony. In the cases that follow, it is easy to see how past relationships 
and community dynamics influenced the testimony of some witnesses, 
either with the intent to retaliate or in the hopes of manipulating wit- 
nesses’ statements. In the parish of Llançà, various witnesses came to 
the defense of the hebdomedarian Pere Sobrevila, who was accused 
of selling false documents. These witnesses blamed the enemies of the 
hebdomedarian and his parents for this allegation, and in particular 
pointed to the parishioner En Xidon for making a false accusation 
against Pere.” In another case, the hebdomedarian Bonanat Baron 
identified his parishioners as responsible for falsely accusing him to the 
visitor. The parishioners of Calc informed the visitor that for two years 
Bonanat had not resided in the parish. Despite his earlier punishment 
for non-residence, and a contract with the town to serve his office 
and attend to the care of souls, they stated that on the rare occasions 
when he did attend to his duties, he rarely spent the night. Attempt- 
ing to refute their accusations of non-residence, Bonanat charged that 
“whatever else was said by the abovesaid witnesses, they are all [his] 


7? ADG, Visites, no. 3, 14v.- 15r. (1321). “Dixerunt etiam quod quidam de par- 
rochia dicunt quod P«etrus» Sobravila clericus ebdomedarius dicte ecclesie tenebat 
scribaniam fecit falssa instrumenta. Dixerunt tamen ipsi testis quod hoc non dicitur 
nisi per inimicos et per illos qui inimicantur sibi et parentibus suis et dixit tamen 
B«erengarius» de Curtibus testis predictus quod hoc quod imponitur dicto clerico 
non potest esse verum quia ipse testis est unus de illis qui habet unum instrumentum 
de illis qui dicuntur esse falssificata per ipsum clericum et de hoc ducitur causa inter 
ipsum testis qui deffendit ipsum instrumentum et dicit ipsum esse verum et en Xidon 
de Lanciano quid dicit dictum instrumentum esse falsam. Et dixerunt omnes testes 
predicti quod nunquam sciverunt ipsi nec est fama quod ipse clericus fecerit falssa 
instrumenta nec ut dictum per inimicos." 
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enemies." He insisted that he resided in the parish, but slept in the 
church because the house attached to his benefice was in ruins.” 

Some clerics tried to manipulate the testimony of parish members 
to avoid fines or ecclesiastical censure for their crime. At a visitation 
to the church of Garrigàs, parishioners revealed that the sacrist Pere 
Camelera had misused his priestly power. In addition to neglecting 
his duties, instigating a swordfight with the hebdomedarian of the 
church, as well as an altercation with the local bailiff over stealing 
olives, parishioners claimed that Pere had threatened not to absolve 
anyone who came to him for confession if they testified against his 
concubine." In truth, Pere was being practical. Barring homicide, the 
violent disputes between clerics usually ended with a letter of absolu- 
tion, and generally, but not always, meant a reduced fine. But Pere had 
a much greater chance of incurring a large fine for concubinage. He 
had two children with Berengaria, who also happened to be a married 
woman and thus could be charged with the crime of adultery. Pere 
most likely knew that visitors dealt more severely with adultery, than 
cases of simple fornication when a cleric was involved with a single 
woman.” 

In other examples, the underlying hostility for the town’s priest or 
clergy clearly affected witnesses’ testimony. The parishioners of Santa 
Creu de Rodes condemned their parish clergy for placing the church’s 
silver chalice and cloths “in the hands of a Jew,” and for creating great 


7? ADG, Visites, no. 3, 41r.v.-43r. (1321). “Dixit tamen ipse clericus quod quicquid 
dicatur pro testes predictos qui omnes sunt inimici ipse fecit continuam residenciam 
in dicta parrochia quantum ad hoc quod jacuit continue in dicta parrochia a tempore 
citra quo ipse adhoc se obliguavit in posse domini officialis Gerunde." Parishioners 
charged that Bonanat lived in Balneolis, and thus rarely attended to his office Calc. The 
parish must have been desperate since they had a charter drawn up where Bonanat 
promised to attend to his responsiblities. Presumably he signed the agreement, but it 
is unknown since the visitor's scribe copied and inserted the contract into the record- 
ing of this visitation. This is the only parish in which such a contract appears. 

^ ADG, Visites, no. 7, 147v.-153r. (1341). A list of charges against the hebdome- 
darian Bernat Furtià appear at the end of the visitation. "Item super contentis in XVII 
et XVIII capitulis dixerunt vera esse in eo contenta et ipsi audiverunt predicta in 
eo contenta et quod audiverunt dici quod illo qui prohibuerant testimonium contra 
ipsam concubinam nolebat absolvere quando veniebant ad eum pro confessione." 

7^ ADG, Visites, no. 7, 142v. (1343). [...] “quod P<etrus> Camaleris tenuit in 
domo sua propria per duos annos vel circa quandam mulierem maritatam vocatam 
B«erengariam» de Ullna ex qua habuit duos infantes qua et ultimus decessit et primus 
est etatis III annorum" [...]. Also, Pere must have believed that he could easily deal 
with the allegations of stealing olives. Fines for concubinage could range anywhere 
from 20 sous to 100 sous, and in extreme cases, 200 sous. 
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discord and fighting amongst themselves while performing the divine 
office. In particular, their testimony singled out the hebdomedarian 
Arnau Juliani, who they believed to be “thoroughly ignorant, an idiot, 
and negligent in the cure of souls and the divine office.” Witnesses 
reported to the visitor that because of Arnau’s ignorance, the arch- 
bishop’s visitor had ordered Arnau to substitute a suitable cleric in 
his place, but that he had failed to do this. Clearly the community 
objected to the illicit activities of its clergy, as did the visitor who fined 
various clerics for gambling and ordered the clergy to say the divine 
office together and to do so “amicably.” Yet, much of the criticism of 
witnesses was aimed directly at the hebdomedarian Arnau, revealing 
a certain level of antagonism on the part of parishioners who consid- 
ered their rector an “idiot.” Similarly, in the parish Sant Vicenç dels 
Horts, witnesses collectively denounced their rector Pere for renting 
his church to the neighboring rector, Guillem Pellicer. Parishioners 
characterized Guillem Pellicer as “an ingrate and a hateful man who 
was in the habit of fighting,” and participating in local feuds.” But 
dealing with an insufferable rector was not their only complaint; the 
community was further displeased because the rector Pere had failed to 
provide a schoolmaster for the town’s children. Parishioners took the 
matter into their own hands when they hired another cleric to teach 
“the science of letters and grammar,” but to their frustration, Pere then 
created new problems by interfering with the schoolmaster. 

Not all accusations against parish clergy were legitimate; undoubt- 
edly some were based on spite and parishioners’ intense rancor. Per- 
sonal grudges and outright feuding between clerics and lay people, and 
even between clerics serving in the same church influenced the charges 


7° ADG, Visites, no. 4, 35v.-36r.v. (1329). [...] “Item dixerunt quod Arnaldus 
Juliani ebdomedarius dicte ecclesie est penitus ignorans et idiota et necligens curam 
animarum et diurnis officiis et propter hanc causam visitator archiepiscopi Terracon- 
ensis anno isto mandavit sibi ut poneret clericum idoneum et ad huc non fecit. [...] 
Item dixerunt quod clerici posuerunt in pignore unum calcem argenteum in pign- 
ero et est in manibus judei. Item alienavit dicto sacrista unum pannum purpureum 
quod dimissum fuerat per P«etrum» de Biugac. Item alienavit unum copertorium 
lecti mortuorum quod inpignoravit in manibus den Troch judei Castilionis et post 
modum habuit unum vile in ceteris dixerunt ecclesiam clericos et parrochiam esse 
incompetenti statu." See also Baucells i Reig, Vivir en la Edad Media, pp. 860-862. 

7 Hillgarth and Silano, Notule Communium 14, no. 78, pp. 47-48. Once informed 
of their situation, the bishop revoked Pere's licence for renting the church and ordered 
him, under pain of excommunication, "to cease interfering" with the schoolmaster. 
In all likelihood, the rector Pere believed the schoolmaster's appointment violated his 
rights as rector of the church. 
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of many accusers. Indeed, an angry husband was quick to point out 
the many defects of the parish rector, including the rector's affair with 
his wife. And fellow clerics employed a ‘tit for tat' approach when 
reporting on the transgressions and concubinous relationships of their 
colleagues. We must also take into account that in rural parishes, the 
clergy and the laity lived on such intimate terms that in their conduct 
there was often little distinction between the two. Clerics habitually 
lived and behaved like members of the laity, and were prone to the 
same vices and moral failings as their parishioners.” Daily interac- 
tions, family associations, and even the hearing of confessions, meant 
that both clerics and parishioners had knowledge of each other's pec- 
cadillos and could easily use the information to their advantage. 
Armed with the powerful knowledge of their neighbor's transgres- 
sions, priests who divulged the details of parishioners' confessions were 
apt to generate much resentment. In general, few accusations of this 
kind appear in visitation records, perhaps indicating that confessors 
were wise enough to keep their mouths shut—or else risked alienating 
their entire community. To be sure, the illicit disclosure of personal 
information violated the trust or confidence parishioners had in their 
confessor. According to the parishioners of Bleda, their rector revealed 
that the layman Guillem Riba had confessed to stealing from a fel- 
low parishioner. And the townspeople of Torreyles reported that after 
receiving the confessions of Pere de Corbera and Maria Baldavina, the 
rector had declared that they had "the worst souls of anyone in the 
parish."? As one might expect, parishioners who believed their rec- 
tor had made public their confessions could be inclined to inflate his 
crimes before ecclesiastical authorities to settle the score. Yet, knowing 
the sins of another gave that person a great deal of power. The bishop 
of Barcelona must have been aware that a cleric's admission of wrong- 
doing could affect his standing in his parish. He was concerned with 
the laity's access to the confessions of clergy since the bishop ordered 
his dean to stop holding the ecclesiastical court of Granollers in the 


78 See N.J.G. Pounds's chapter on “The Parish and Its Servants” in A History of the 
English Parish; Armstrong-Partida, Misbehaving Clerics. 

? Josep M. Martí Bonet, "Visitas Pastorales y los "Comunes" del primer año del 
pontificado del Obispo de Barcelona Ponç de Gualba, a. 1303" Anthologica Annua 
28-29 (Rome, 1981-1982): 677, 711. All three rectors denied the charge of revealing 
what was confessed. 
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same place as the secular court. He believed it “improper that laymen 
should hear the confessions of rectors and other clerics."*? 

The very nature of living in a small community meant that parish- 
ioners interacted with their clergymen in situations where these clerics 
were more than just priests in their parishes. Parishioners were used 
to dealing with clerics as their inconsiderate neighbors, as men who 
avenged their honor and protected the reputations of their families, 
and as men who had rivals and enemies. Like laymen, they too par- 
ticipated in feuds and carried out acts of retribution against their foes. 
As imperfect beings they were capable of feeling resentment, dislike, 
and even hatred toward any one person in their community, and they 
could act accordingly by holding grudges and displaying their ill will. 
Parishioners, then, could not idealize their clergy because they expe- 
rienced first hand their humanly flaws. They knew that clerics were 
just as susceptible to the sins they heard in confession. While their 
profession and clerical privilege set the clergy apart from the laity, 
their behaviors did not. Moreover, parishioners would have been 
accustomed to seeing their churchmen about town dressed as laymen, 
armed with weapons, gambling in cemeteries or streets, and drink- 
ing in taverns with friends and family. Clerics would have also taken 
part in the same recreational activities as the laity, such as patronizing 
theatrical shows, women singers or brothels, and attending popular 
forms of entertainment like hangings, the burnings of heretics, and 
public whippings and beatings.*! Because the laity personally knew the 
defects of their clergymen, it made it easier for them to express their 
disdain for men who were all too human in spite of their connection 
to the sacred. 

The lack of reverence or respect for local clerics also meant that 
some parishioners had no qualms about employing violence against 
clergymen. In small parishes social relations among parishioners dom- 
inated the politics of everyday life,” and clergymen played a central 
role where they could bully people with their high-handed tactics and 


*' Hillgarth and Silano, Notule Communium 14, no. 138, p. 70. 

*! These activities were prohibited to the clergy in synodal decrees. See statute no. 
47 in Hillgarth and Silano, “A Compilation of the Diocesan Synods of Barcelona,” 110; 
Constitucións Sinodals de Girona, pp. 79, 80, 103, 107. See also Robert I. Burns, “The 
Parish as a Frontier Institution in Thirteenth-Century Valencia," Speculum 37, no. 2 
(1962): 248; Utterback, Pastoral Care, pp. 54-56. 

® Lesnick, “Insults and threats in medieval Todi," Journal of Medieval History 17 
(1991): 71-89. 
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deny parishioners the sacraments based on their personal grudges. 
Although resentment against such clerics could build into outright 
aggression, the clashes between clerics and parishioners did not always 
deal directly with pastoral matters. Lay hostility or aggression could 
also be based on the personalities of clerics or their private conflicts 
with parish members. Realistically, we must also keep in mind that 
parishioners infrequently rebelled against their local clergy or plot- 
ted their murder. Visitation records indicate that various communities 
had to endure living with a drunk, belligerent, or abusive priest for 
many years and even decades, until the cleric died or found a new ben- 
efice in a different parish. In cases like that of the cleric Ramon de Llor, 
where relations within their community had deteriorated to the point 
of endangering their well-being, churchmen found a way to leave their 
parish. The testimony of parishioners illustrates that a community's 
opinion and dealings with their parish clergy was influenced by the 
exploitative acts and offensive behaviors of clerics. For this reason, 
parish clergy were often seen as agents of conflicts. In truth, clerics 
rarely appear in visitation records acting as neutral arbitrators negoti- 
ating peace among their parishioners since they were more often than 
not the source of the controversy.” 

As we have seen, a number of clerics abused their power and sta- 
tus in the parish because their clerical privilege protected them,* but 
even the worst of their transgressions can be placed in context if we 
look at the motives or reasons behind their actions. Understanding 
that parish clergy were assimilated into the communities in which they 
lived, behaving very much in the same manner as their parishioners 
to insults, quarrels, and poverty, may take us further in understand- 
ing what we as historians perceive to be the failings of secular clergy. 
Clearly the chasm between the ideal model of clerical behavior and the 
lived reality was great indeed, but clerical defects or offences should not 


3 See also Gervase Rosser, “Conflict and Political Community in the Medieval 
Town: Disputes between Clergy and Laity in Hereford," in The Church in the Medieval 
Town, ed. T.R. Slater and Gervasse Rosser (Aldershot, 1998), pp. 20-42. 

*4 Historian Norman J. Pounds’ pithy observation says it best: “All the sins of which 
the laity were capable were to be found amongst the clergy. They stole and murdered 
and fornicated like the rest of society, and may have done so all the more readily 
since they could not be condemned by the secular courts and punished as members 
of the laity would have been.... They were able to combine the sins of the laity with 
the privileges of the clergy.” See Pounds, A History of the English Parish, p. 157; Heath, 
The English Parish Clergy on the Eve of the Reformation, pp. 119-134. 
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necessarily imply an absence of pastoral dedication or religious devo- 
tion. Rather, their misdeeds can be viewed as instances where these 
churchmen were all too human because they failed to live up to the 
standards of behavior the Church and lay society imposed upon them. 
In many respects parish clergy were more likely to be judged harshly 
by their lapses in virtuous behavior. As key figures in their communi- 
ties, they were suppose to lead the people by their own example of 
upright conduct. When clerics fell short of this mandate, their weak- 
nesses elicited intense feelings of resentment among parishioners who 
felt there was a double standard that applied to the sins of the clergy 
and the sins of laity. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THREE’S A CROWD: WIVES, HUSBANDS, AND PRIESTS IN 
THE LATE MEDIEVAL CONFESSIONAL 


Beth Allison Barr 


In 1412 in the deanery of Salisbury, five male parishioners charged 
their vicar, Alexander Champion, with multiple acts of sexual immo- 
rality. They accused him of committing adultery with Walter Luyde’s 
wife and John Shifford’s wife, of carrying on a two year affair with 
Alice, wife of William Burton, of sustaining a seven year affair with 
John Forst’s wife, of frequently impregnating his concubine in Salis- 
bury, and—in a final charge—of soliciting “wives and servant girls” 
during confession at Lent. 

These are familiar accusations. Christopher Harper-Bill has remarked 
that the “easiest way for any disgruntled parishioner to cause trouble 
for his priest was to initiate a rumour"—especially a rumor of sexual 
indiscretion.? Yet, whether falsified or not, the charges levied against 
Alexander Champion by the men of his parish accentuate a common 
problem faced by late medieval priests: how to meet confidentially with 
married female penitents without raising the suspicions of men? On 
the one hand, canon law required that priests hear the confessions of 
all parishioners, female as well as male, and guard the confidentiality 
of those confessions. On the other hand, because married women lived 
under the authority of husbands, their dependent status complicated 


! T.C.B. Timmins, ed., The Register of John Chandler, Dean of Salisbury, 1404-17, 
39 (Devizes, 1984), p. 119. "In Lent he solicited wives and servant girls." A footnote 
reads, “The context suggests that this was done at confession.” 

? Christopher Harper-Bill, The Pre-Reformation Church in England 1400-1530 
(New York, 1996), p. 49. 

> Because of women's sexuality, meeting with all women was difficult for priests. 
Also, daughters and servant girls experienced similar problems as wives since they 
too lived under the authority of male household heads. Nonetheless, this article con- 
centrates primarily on the problems arising with married female penitents. For more 
general information and historiography about the pastoral care of women, see Beth 
Allison Barr, The Pastoral Care of Women in Late Medieval England (Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, 2008). 
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the confessional process. Thus, despite John Mirk’s exhortation for all 
parishioners, “be it husband, be it wife,” to confess their sins regularly 
to a priest, evidence suggests that his words would have been more 
easily said than done for both married female penitents and the priests 
who cared for them.‘ 


LATE MEDIEVAL CONFESSION 


Canon 21 of the 1215 Fourth Lateran Council, Omnis utriusque sexus, 
demanded that Christians of proper age make confession at least once 
a year to a priest. 


All the faithful of either sex, after they have reached the age of discern- 
ment, should individually confess all their sins in a faithful manner to 
their own priest at least once a year, and let them take care to do what 
they can to perform the penance imposed on them. Let them reverently 
receive the sacrament of the Eucharist at least at Easter...Otherwise they 
shall be barred from entering a church during their lifetime and they 
shall be denied a Christian burial at death.^ 


Although this was not the beginning of mandated confession, Omnis 
utriusque sexus set a clear standard for both ordinary penitents and 
their priests that reverberated throughout late medieval pastoral lit- 
erature. John Mirk emphasized in his fourteenth-century manual, 
Instructions for Parish Priests, that priests must impress on male and 
female parishioners the importance of confession. 


* John Mirk, John Mirk’s Instructions for Parish Priests (Lund Series in English) 49, 
ed. Gillis Kristensson (Lund, 1974), pp. 70-71. For a gendered analysis of Instructions, 
see Beth Allison Barr, “Gendering Pastoral Care: John Mirk and his Instructions for 
Parish Priests,” in Fourteenth Century England IV, ed. J.S. Hamilton (Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, 2006), pp. 93-108. 

5 Norman P. Tanner, Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, 1 (Washington, 1990), 
p. 245. 

é Thomas Tentler has noted that Omnis utriusque sexus, “was not the first legal 
act to require confession to the priest and it can in no sense be said to have invented 
the necessity of confession. Nevertheless it was momentous; and even if it was origi- 
nally designed as a disciplinary canon to allow pastors to know their parishioners 
and watch for heresy, its effects were in fact broader. For the requirement of yearly 
confession now had the authority of Pope and council, who had prescribed powerful 
religious sanctions to back it up.” Thomas Tentler, Sin and Confession on the Eve of 
the Reformation (Princeton, 1977), p. 22. Karma Lochrie provides a good discussion of 
late medieval confession, especially the origins of private confession. Karma Lochrie, 
Covert Operations: The Medieval Uses of Secrecy (Philadelphia, 1999), pp. 24-42. 
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Thus you must also often preach, 

And your parishioners carefully teach; 

When one has done a sin, 

Look he lie not long therein, 

But immediately that he him shrive [confess], 
Be it husband, be it wife, 

Lest he forget by Lenten day, 

And out of mind it go away." 


Bodleian Library MS Bodley 110, British Library MS Sloane 1584, and 
Quattuor Sermones, three fifteenth-century manuals, followed suit: 
reminding "each man and woman as soon as they can" to seek the 
"third sacrament” of “shrift or penance,” that “every man and woman 
owe by the law to be shriven once in the year," and that "every man 
and woman is bound immediately as they can reasonably know at 
twelve years every year to be clean shriven at least once at their own 
curate." A fourteenth-century sermon on penance similarly under- 
scored the necessity of auricular confession, warning parishioners to 
confess to a priest as soon as they could so that death would not catch 
them unawares. 


For thou knowest neither day nor hour of thine aventours. For now this 
day is peril of death with me, tomorrow with thee... Therefore son while 
that thou art in health and art free, have compunction, make confession 
with satisfaction following, and abide naught time of dying, but swiftly 
run to the priest, and...sit at his feet as man that comes to ask forgive- 
ness of God's everlasting damnation.’ 


Yet, as critical as auricular confession was for medieval parishioners, 
it also comprised one of the most complicated aspects of pastoral care. 
To begin with, it was difficult for priests. They were responsible for 
convincing their parishioners of the necessity of confession, asking the 


7 Mirk, Instructions for Parish Priests, pp. 70-71. 

* Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 110, fol. 160; London, British Library, Sloane 
1584, fol. 69; Quattuor Sermones: Printed by William Caxton, ed. N.F. Blake, Middle 
English Texts 2 (Heidelberg, 1975), p. 36. BL MS Sloane 1584 is a particularly intrigu- 
ing pastoral manuscript. I highlighted this manuscript first in my dissertation, “Gen- 
dered Lessons: The Pastoral Care of Women in Late Medieval England” (Chapel Hill, 
2004), and most recently in my book, The Pastoral Care of Women in Late Medieval 
England. Katherine French also has discussed this manuscript in her recent book, The 
Good Women of the Parish: Gender and Religion after the Black Death (Philadelphia, 
2007). 

? Edward H. Weatherly, Speculum Sacerdotale: Edited from British Museum MS. 
Additional 36791, EETS o.s. 200 (London, 1936), pp. 64-65. 
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right questions to insure that parishioners remembered all their sins, 
safeguarding the privacy of confession so that parishioners would feel 
comfortable revealing their sins, and assigning appropriate penance so 
that sins could be absolved without overburdening or overwhelming 
the penitents. John Mirk remarked on the critical nature of the confes- 
sor’s role in his Instructions for Parish Priests: 


Wherefore you need to be wise, 
For, forsooth, great need it is, 
Lest you do ought on madness, 
And so send all to the devil; 
Better it is with penance slight, 
In-to purgatory a man to put, 
Then with penance over-much, 
Send him to hell.'? 


Time constraints further complicated the confessor's job. The clerical 
author of Speculum Sacerdotale complained that most people delayed 
confession until the last possible moment. 


And this people come now to you in Quadragesime, but not in the first 
week commonly, nor in the second, nor in the third, but in the vi. week 
and in Good Friday and on Passion Day more for shame and custom 
keeping then at stirring of compunction or contrition.” 


Consequently priests not only had to hear the individual confessions 
of their parishioners and assign appropriate penance to each, but they 
had to do all of this within a few days during Holy Week." 

Late medieval sermons and exempla collections flourish with tales 
highlighting the potential hazards awaiting confessors. Some hazards 
were spiritual: such as the priest who imperiled the souls of his parish- 
ioners because he had them recite only general confessions in unison 
instead of taking the time to hear them individually, the priest who 
found himself condemned after assigning the same penance for both 
continence and incontinence, or the priest who found himself sur- 


© Mirk, Instructions for Parish Priests, pp. 155. 

1 Weatherly, Speculum Sacerdotale, pp. 67-68. See also: Tentler, Sin and Con- 
fession, pp. 82-88; David Myers, ‘Poor, Sinning Folk’: Confession and Conscience in 
Counter-Reformation Germany (New York, 1996), pp. 27-60. 

? Alexander Murray has commented that, “A day spent hearing confessions could 
thus be exhausting.” Alexander Murray, “Counseling in Medieval Confession,” in 
Handlyng Synne: Confession in the Middle Ages, eds. Peter Biller and A.J. Minnis 
(Cambridge, 1998), pp. 63-78, at p. 75. 
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rounded by demons after choosing to gamble instead of hearing a con- 
fession. Some hazards were physical: such as the two priests who were 
both murdered after rebuking a pirate in the confessional, the priest 
who had to resist the sexual advances of a married female penitent, 
or the priest who had his knife stolen while hearing the confession 
of a thief. Some hazards simply emphasized the practical difficulties 
involved with hearing confession: such as the priest who arrived too 
late to hear the confession of a dying parishioner, the priest who—in 
attempting to ferret out particular sins—tempted a female parishioner 
to commit sins she had never before considered, the priest who could 
not understand a confession because the penitent was weeping, and 
the many priests who struggled with how to treat parishioners out- 
side of the confessional after hearing what sins they had committed. 
One humorous exemplum—illustrative of John Bossy’s statement that 
medieval confession “was a face-to-face encounter between two people 
who would probably have known each other pretty well"—sums up 
the day-to-day difficulties of an ordinary priest hearing the confessions 
of his friends and neighbors: a priest was in the midst of assigning 
penance to one of his parishioners for adultery, only to be told by the 
parishioner that the priest too should partake in the penance as it was 
known he had illegitimate children.” 

Just as hearing confession was difficult for clerics, giving confession 
was difficult for parishioners. They were the ones who had to trust 
their most intimate transgressions to a priest. Evidence suggests many 
were reluctant to do this. One sermon story tells of a sick man so 
desperate to avoid confession that he hid behind the stairs." Another 
tells of a man who committed the deadly sin of lechery on Easter Eve, 
but feared to confess it. The next day, when he was to receive holy 
communion, he cried: 


Alas what I shall do I cannot say...If I should go to shrive me now of 
this foul deed it were a right great shame to me that ever any man should 
know it be me that I should be so cursed this holy time and if I receive 
my god in this foul deadly sin I fear that vengeance will fall thereof. 


? Frederic C. Tubach, Index Exemplorum: A Handbook of Medieval Religious Tales 
(Helsinki, 1969), pp. 94, 284, 137, 294, 98, 360, 95-96, 358, 97, 98, 12. John Bossy, 
"Ihe Social History of Confession in the Age of the Reformation," Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society 5:25 (1975), 24. 

^ Tubach, Index Exemplorum, p. 95. 
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He feared to confess because he feared his neighbors would overhear, 
clearly demonstrating the public reality of private confession.” Because 
of this fear of disclosure, he succumbed to “the foul temptation of the 
fiend” and “received the blessed sacrament as others did to his ever- 
lasting damnation.” Three days later, “a thunder clapped and smote 
him down all to powder among all the people.”’* 

Pastoral literature abounds with suggestions for priests about how 
to extract confessions from similarly reluctant penitents. The text of 
BL MS Sloane 1584 relies on the fear factor—urging male and female 
parishioners to overcome their embarrassment about revealing sin as 
the penance prescribed by priests would be much less painful than 
punishment from God. 


[IJf any of you know himself in any deadly sin which paraventure he 
dare not be shriven of for shame...be it man be it woman and spare not 
for no rebuke of the people for...better it says for to fall in danger of 
man's power than in god's for man may no more do but hurt your body 
by word or by deed but god may hurt your both body and soul and put 
them into the fire of hell without end therefore fear not for no shame." 


John Mirk's Instructions for Parish Priests takes a more conciliatory 
approach—reminding penitents that it is okay to share their sin for 
the confessor very probably has “done the same/and [perhaps] much 
more." For particularly obdurate penitents, one sermon story pro- 
poses trickery as an acceptable method for the confessor's toolbox. 
The narrative tells of a female penitent who refused to confess serious 
sin. Her shrewd confessor suggested that because she was so holy, he 
would cut off one of her hands to keep as a relic. The penitent was so 
horrified by this proposal that she relented and gave a full confession 
to the savvy priest.'? 

One reason parishioners feared to confess was because they feared 
priests divulging their sins. “[S]ecrecy in the form of the ‘seal of confes- 


5 As Karma Lochrie has written, "For both men and women, the very publicity 
of confession meant that the confidentiality of its content could never be insured by 
the seal of confession. There was always the danger that neighbors might overhear 
the confession in addition to witnessing its silent or murmured spectacle." Lochrie, 
Covert Operations, p. 30. 

1$ BL MS Sloane 1584, fols. 47-49. 

7 BL MS Sloane 1584, fol. 49. 

18 Mirk, Instructions for Parish Priests, pp. 113-114. 

1 Tubach, Index Exemplorum, p. 98. 
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sion,” states Karma Lochrie, “was meant to remedy this reluctance."? 
Canon 21 of Fourth Lateran Council condemned priests who violated 
confessional privacy, “we decree that he is not only to be deposed from 
his priestly office but also to be confined to a strict monastery to do 
perpetual penance.” Like the decree for confession, this warning echoed 
in late medieval pastoral literature. Robert Mannyng of Brunne, for 
example, admonished priests to respect confession as "God's private” 
or suffer the consequences: 


The priest that tells God’s council, 

He shall see it with evil fate; 

In earth his tongue ought to be drawn out, 
And in hell be all gnawed away.” 


Regardless of these threats, evidence suggests that some priests still 
divulged confessional secrets. An exemplum from Alphabet of Tales 
tells of a “rich housewife” that was too ashamed to confess her “many 
horrible” sins. Finally she confessed to a young priest who, instead of 
confirming her guilt and assigning penance, “was loathe to displease 
her, and counseled her to fulfill the lust and the liking of her body.” 
The woman was (understandably) surprised by this advice and refused 
to do it. In revenge, the priest disclosed her sins to “any man and 
defamed her.”” Other exempla tell of Dominican priests who caused 
scandal by revealing the confessions of “wicked” nuns and of par- 
ish priests who denounced the crimes of their penitents.? Visitation 
records indicate that the actions of these fictional confessors occurred 
in the real world. Chaplain Thomas Bourton was accused of being 
a "habitual gossip and causes quarrels between parishioners;" rector 
Stephen Froggemere publicized the confession of John Smith; and the 
chaplain of Wokingham, within a litany of charges, was accused of 
revealing the confessions of his parishioners.” 

Exempla highlighting untrustworthy confessors are balanced by 
exempla showcasing the opposite. One fictional priest, for example, 


? Lochrie, Covert Operations, p. 29. 

? Robert Mannyng, Robert of Brunne's Handlyng Synne, A.D. 1303, ed. Frederick J. 
Furnivall, Early EETS o.s. 119 and 123 (London, 1901 and 1903), p. 126. 

? Mary MaCleod Banks, ed., An Alphabet of Tales, EETS o.s. 126 (London, 1905), 
pp. 126-127. 

3 Tubach, Index Exemplorum, pp. 95 and 98. Sidney J.H. Herrtage, ed., The Early 
English Versions of the Gesta Romanorum, EETS e.s. 33 (London, 1879, reprinted 
1932), p. 259. 

* Timmins, The Register of John Chandler, pp. 35, 25, and 93-94. 
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attempted to stop a distraught female penitent from making a public 
confession. 


[A]non she rose up and came running unto the priest, praying him for 
his love that died upon the Rood Tree that he would hear her shrift. The 
priest would have gone alone [to a private place], and she said nay, for 
that she had done open sin, therefore she would openly be shriven.”° 


But even with good intentions, confessors still would have found 
absolute privacy difficult to achieve. The confessional booth was a six- 
teenth-century invention, and most ordinary confessions took place in 
public and semi-public places with most ordinary parishioners waiting 
to confess until the last few days before Easter. The author of Speculum 
Sacerdotale harshly rebuked parishioners who tried to avoid ‘public’ 
confession by inviting priests into the privacy of their homes. 


And some make you to come to them to their house, as men that be in 
peril of death. And therefore what is the doing of these manner of men? 
Forsooth they have slept all the year and never asked counsel of health 
but only to hold custom of receiving of their God...but their wicked 
vices make them to lose their reward and fruit of everlasting bliss that 
they should have thereby.” 


For the majority of penitents, confession occurred amidst lots of peo- 
ple, most of whom knew one another, gathered together in the same 
space. 

Some priests did take measures to secure greater confessional 
privacy. The text of BL MS Sloane 1584 suggests that at Easter time 
a curate should ordain a private place “but somewhat dark or else 
clothe it with cloth about” and cover his “visage that the penitent see 
him not in the face...both men and women...that the penitent be 
not ashamed to tell him his sin." In addition to rigging up curtains 
or holding confession in sheltered corners of the church, one popu- 
lar exemplum portrays separation of the sexes during communion at 
Lent. The tale reads in Speculum Sacerdotale that a priest prayed for 


3 Woodburn O. Ross, ed., Middle English Sermons edited from British Museum MS. 
Royal 18 B. xxiii, EETS o.s. 209 (London, 1940), pp. 161-162. 

% Weatherly, Speculum Sacerdotale, p. 68. This rebuke was also for those who 
delayed confession until the last possible moment, “Good Friday and on Passion 
Day.” 

7 BL MS Sloane 1584, fols. 69-70. 
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the ability to discern which parishioners were worthy to partake in 
Eucharist. 


So after the fearful divine consecration in the church and each man 
should come up to receive the sacrament, the bishop beheld their souls 
and with what manner sins their souls were fowled and subject to... Then 
afterward he turned him and began to deal to women and to behold 
what manner souls they had...” 


As penitents were required to confess prior to annual communion, 
separation of the sexes during communion—with the men partaking 
first, followed by the women—might have mimicked a similar separa- 
tion during confession. David Myers has proposed the same possibility 
in his study of confession in Germany. “Separation of the sexes during 
communion (as in Biberach where women and men went to different 
chapels to receive communion) may have happened during penance 
as well.”” If implemented, these precautions could have afforded some 
privacy and alleviated some jitters about confessing with members of 
the opposite sex, but they would not have shielded parishioners from 
nosy neighbors, casual passer-bys, or intentional interlopers. Most 
confessing penitents would have been in the visual range (or at least 
the curtain behind which they stood), and sometimes in the audi- 
tory range, of their peers—jostling one another in the queue as they 
awaited their turns. 


WIVES, HUSBANDS, AND PRIESTS 


In short, confession was “difficult work.” The dependent status of 
wives made it even more difficult. An exemplum from Gesta Romano- 
rum sheds some light on the problem. In the story, a noble matron 
confessed three murders: cutting the throat of a knight, who had 


38 Weatherly, Speculum Sacerdotale, pp. 123-124. 

? Myers, ‘Poor, Sinning Folk, p. 46. “Routinely, when Christians made their confes- 
sions, other members of the congregation watched, and perhaps hoped to overhear. 
The penitent had little chance of anonymity. The congregation could also witness 
refusals to confess, arguments between penitent and priest, denials of absolution, or 
even excessively lengthy confessions. As a result, distinctions between ‘private’ and 
‘public’ penance do not adequately describe the late-medieval situation, which was, 
curiously, both,” p. 52. 

? Alexander Murray quoted a Carthusian monk saying, “he knew no more 'dan- 
gerous or difficult work’ than the hearing of confessions.” Alexander Murray, “Coun- 
seling in Medieval Confession,” p. 75. 
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seduced her under false pretences (she had thought he was her hus- 
band, the prince); drowning a ribald, who had agreed to dispose of the 
murdered knight’s body; and burning the lady’s maid who had slept 
with the prince at the lady’s prompting (to hide that she was not a 
virgin on her wedding night). 


Afterward she was sorry for her sins, and went, and was shriven to a 
holy man, and took penance, that every Friday that she should wear the 
hair[shirt], and eat bread, and water, and every Friday feed xiii poor 
men; and this she did long time. 


Eventually she wanted to do “sharper penance” and so confessed again 
to a different priest—a “wicked priest,” according to the text. After 
hearing her crimes, the new priest told the lady that unless she had sex 
with him, he would denounce her as a murderess to her husband. The 
lady refused the wicked priest’s advances, and he followed through 
with his threat. “The wicked priest told all to her husband, and told 
him her penance, how on Friday she wore the hair, and fasted bread 
and water and fed xiii poor men.” The raging prince confronted his 
wife, calling her a “whore and strumpet,” and ripped her clothes open 
to see the proof of the hair shirt. God intervened, because of her devout 
penance and contrition, and the hair shirt disappeared in a cloud of 
“fair white smoke.” The story concludes that, “afterward [the prince 
and lady] lived together holy lives.” 

On the one hand, this story demonstrated to medieval penitents that 
confession and penance worked—washing away the most horrific of 
sins. As the story concludes: “It is a good tale, and a miracle for them 
that have been sinners, that devoutly take penance, and do it in deed. 
On the other hand, the exemplum reveals a tangled relationship among 
the confessor, female penitent, and her husband. Although it is indeed 
significant that the “wicked” priest broke confessional privacy because 
the female penitent refused to have sex with him (thereby showing one 
hazard of the confessional for women), it is also significant that when 
the priest disclosed the woman’s sins, he disclosed them to her hus- 
band. This was because her sins concerned her husband: she had com- 
mitted the crimes to hide her lack of maidenhood (because the knight 
had raped her). It was also because the medieval world considered 
wives to be under the authority and protection of their husbands—an 


?' Herrtage, Gesta Romanorum, pp. 395-396. 
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arrangement reflected in medieval marriage vows when new brides 
promised their husbands to be “buxom in bed and at board.” 
Common law in medieval England provides a prime example of the 
dependent status of wives, as it referred to married women as femme 
coverts. In her History Matters: Patriarchy and the Challenge of Femi- 
nism, Judith Bennett explains the economic implications of this term. 


Once married, a woman experienced even more sharply the economic 
inequalities of the household economy. Medieval women gained many 
advantages by marriage: a new wife partook of her husband’s greater 
earning power, and more likely than not, his greater assets in land and 
goods, too; she assumed the socially approved roles of wife, and, in most 
cases, mother; she acquired a sexual and personal companion; and she 
could hope for the genuine pleasures of a good marriage, a well-run 
household, and a happy family. But in English law and custom, a hus- 
band enjoyed extensive authority over all familial resources (including 
properties brought to the marriage by his wife or given explicitly by 
others to her). The condition of the married women, the femme couverte 
in common law, was a condition of public invisibility, especially in eco- 
nomic matters.? 


Coverage by husbands extended beyond economic matters into 
the social realm, as husbands were considered responsible for the 
behavior of their wives. In her study of marriage and family in late 
medieval London, Shannon McSheffrey argues that the ideal of patri- 
archal (husband-father) governance ruled both the public and private 
realms of city life. As the family patriarch, a husband was responsible 
for the conduct of his wife, and her misbehavior—especially sexual 
misbehavior—would tarnish his reputation. “[T]he assumptions that 
the wife was subject to the husband’s authority, and that he in turn 
was responsible for both her sustenance and her behavior, are perva- 
sive in the records of the fifteenth century,” writes McSheffrey. Thus, 
when John Leche’s wife was caught naked in bed with David Holland 
in 1424, Leche was punished along with his wife and Holland for 


32 Hereford, Hereford Cathedral, MS P III 4, fol. 13. 

° Judith Bennett, History Matters: Patriarchy and the Challenge of Feminism (Phil- 
adelphia, 2006), p. 89. Karma Lochrie has recently written, “Women become covered 
in marriage, thereby losing their agency." She continues to explain this system of 
coverture as "laws and customs that makes a veritable secret of the wife and that 
guarantees to the husband the proprietorship of that secret. To be a married woman 
is to be a secret belonging to a husband and to society. Coverture grants women eco- 
nomic protection in exchange for their virtual erasure." Lochrie, Covert Operations, 
pp. 142-143. 
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allowing the sexual misdeed. Most tellingly, McSheffrey notes that the 
crime of the adulterous woman and her lover was recorded under the 
heading of John Leche—the husband's name.^ 

Clerical authors of medieval sermon literature concurred that wives 
should remain under the authority of their husbands. Robert Man- 
nyng, in his discussion of the sixth commandment, stated that: 


God made woman man to give, 
To be his help in his life; 

He made her not, man to grieve, 
Nor to be master... 

But even fellow, to be him by; 
And he, master, lord, & sire; 

To his will she shall make her. 


Later, in his discussion of the tenth commandment, he warned against 
wives ruling the household. 


In every place... 

The wife will gladly the master be; 

And if she once the mastery win 

All new laws she will begin; 

For then will she make it all new, 

And begin to be a shrew; 

And when she has won the mastery 

Our sire is naught but ‘Ves me ci’ [“Look at me”].” 


John Mirk, in his Festial, linked the subservient status of wives with 
the sin of Eve. First, he stated in his marriage sermon that “woman 
guilted more than Adam, therefore the priest reads more over the 
woman than over the man.” Second, by including a popular exem- 
plum about the penance of Adam and Eve, he suggested that—for the 
good of their souls— wives needed to submit to the wiser judgment of 
their husbands. The Festial version records how Adam and Eve stood 
in chin-high water for penance after banishment from the Garden of 
Eden. Three times the devil appeared to Eve in the form of an angel, 
persuading her that God was satisfied with her devotion and that she 


* Shannon McSheftrey, Marriage, Sex, and Civic Culture in Late Medieval London 
(Philadelphia, 2006), pp. 138-150, at pp. 139 and 144. 

3 Mannyng, Handlyng Synne, pp. 58-59, 104. Piero Boitani has commented that 
this "French expression, precisely the right one for the occasion, reveals feminine 
coquetry." Piero Boitani, English Medieval Narrative in the 13th e» 14th centuries, 
trans. Joan Krakover Hall (Cambridge, 1986), p. 25. 
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could stop performing penance. Each time Adam ordered her to return 
to the water. The third time he lost his patience with Eve’s weakness. 


Wretched woman, God of his goodness made [you] of one of my ribs 
to help me; and now you are busy by teaching of the devil afterwards to 
ensnare me. But think on that; for our former sin stank so in God’s nose, 
that all our offspring shall be infected... Wherefore though we might 
do as much penance as all our offspring, it were to little to acquit us to 
our God. 


Rebuked by the wisdom of her husband, a meek Eve returned and per- 
formed her penance until the end of her life. The story concludes that 
because of her diligence, she achieved holiness and was able to come 
“to the joy of paradise, and to the life that ever shall last.” Just as Eve 
learned to submit to the wisdom of Adam, wives should remain under 
the wise governance of their husbands. 

Yet, because married women had their own souls, wives were also 
under the spiritual authority of priests. The fifteenth-century pasto- 
ral manual, BL MS Sloane 1584, reminds penitents about the divine 
authority of priests, stating that "true confession" occurs when: 


the penitent be meek and come lowly to his confession without any 
pride...Be meek when you come before God, that is to say, underneath 
the priest’s hand in the confession for the priest sits there in God's 
stead. 


In an earlier section containing penitential questions, the manuscript 
clarified that the penitents owing confession to priests were husbands, 
wives, domestic servants, and singles." Similarly, Instructions for Par- 
ish Priests directs both husbands and wives to confess their sins to 
a priest at Easter time just as the Rogation Days sermon in Festial 
underscores the equal responsibility of both husbands and wives in 
spiritual matters. 


Good men and women, these three days following Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, you shall fast and come to church: husband, wife, and 
servant; for all we are sinners, and need the mercy of God.** 


36 John Mirk, Mirk’s Festial: A Collection of Homilies, by Johannes Mirkus, ed. Theo- 
dore Erbe, EETS e.s. 96 (London, 1905), pp. 291 and 67-68. 

37 BL MS Sloane 1584, fol. 66 and fols. 7-10. 

38 Mirk, Instructions for Parish Priests, pp. 70-71; Mirk, Festial, p. 149. 
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In short, clerical authors of pastoral literature considered wives—at 
least spiritually—to be the same as other penitents: owing regular and 
complete confession to priests as well as fulfillment of the penance 
assigned to them. 

Therein lay the conundrum. Married female penitents were under 
both the spiritual authority of priests and the household authority of 
their husbands. Although this dual authority structure should not have 
affected the confessions of married female penitents, evidence from 
pastoral literature and ecclesiastical registers suggests that it often 
did.? 

To begin with, confessors had to exercise special caution when hear- 
ing the confessions of wives. This was partly to avoid suspicions of 
sexual misconduct. The medieval church had long perceived the mix- 
ing of women's sexuality with clerical celibacy as a dangerous blend. 
Robert Mannyng warned priests "to be wise" and protect their chastity 
by neither allowing women to stand among clergy during church ser- 
vices nor staring at women while performing mass, "for thereof may 
come temptation, And disturbing of devotion."^ As it required inti- 
mate conversation, the sacrament of confession heightened fears about 
sexual misbehavior between priests and female penitents. John Mirk, 
for example, told the tale of a bishop who had completely devoted 
himself to serving St. Andrew. The devil decided to thwart “him out 
of purpose" by disguising himself as a beautiful woman and requesting 
that the bishop hear her confession. “[E]ver when the bishop looked 
on her, him thought her so fair that he was so tempted upon her, that 
he had nigh forgotten himself." After the bishop listened to the devil- 
disguised-female-penitent's confession, he casually suggested that she 
have dinner with him. The woman slyly refused on the grounds that 
“men would have suspicion of evil.” Disappointed, the bishop prom- 
ised that they would dine with many other people as well so that there 
"shall be no suspicion of misdeeds." Yet every time he looked upon 


? Penitents came to priests as individuals and were expected to confess only their 
own sins. The section on “shrift” in Robert Mannyng cautioned priests to discourage 
penitents from divulging the sins of others: "If a man tell you his sin, And another be 
mentioned therein... Ask after no other name, But listen well his own blame; For 
if you any other man names, I dare well say you defame him; it is great sin to him 
and you/ To ask or tell that should not be; it is backbiting, and no shrift." Mannyng, 
Handlyng Synne, pp. 362-363. 

^ Mannyng, Handlyng Synne, p. 277. 
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her, the bishop lusted for her within his heart, and soon forgot his 
devotion to St. Andrew. Thus the story tells of a pious cleric who lost 
his way on account of hearing the confession of a beautiful female 
penitent.“ 

The fears expressed by such exempla were sometimes justified. 
Ecclesiastical registers from Salisbury record that Alice Osmude and 
Agnes Thecher were cited for adultery with chaplains in 1405; that 
vicars John Cook and Nicholas Sterr were respectively accused in 1410 
“of the serious crime of adultery with Alice, wife of Thomas Torner” 
and committing “adultery for more than two years with Maud, wife 
of John Draper;” and that vicar Robert Whytcok was brought before 
the dean in chapterhouse in 1411 for accusations of adultery with Joan 
Skote.” The fourteenth-century inquisition records of Jacques Fournier 
reveal the startling account of a French matron who went to confess to 
her rector “behind the altar of Saint Mary.” Instead of being concerned 
about her spiritual status, the priest embraced her as soon as she knelt 
before him, crying out that “there was no woman in the world that he 
loved as much as me.” The woman was so distraught that she left the 
confessional without ever confessing. With these accounts in mind, 
it is no surprise that the clerical author of Speculum Sacerdotale dis- 
cussed the provisions to be made for men who “violently smite” priests 
after finding a clergyman “against reason with his wife, mother, sister, 
or daughter.” 

Of course, meetings between women and priests, especially concern- 
ing confession and penance, were necessary. But even with perfectly 
innocent motives, a priest and a woman found huddled in an alcove 
or interacting outside the walls of a parish church raised suspicion.” 
The eleventh decree of the Third Lateran Council forbade clerics from 


4 Mirk, Festial, pp. 7-9. 

? Timmins, The Register of John Chandler, pp. 6, 26-27, and 163; Joyce M. Horn, 
ed., The Register of Robert Hallum Bishop of Salisbury 1407-17, LXXII (London, 1982), 
p. 219 and pp. 217-218. 

5 Emilie Amt, Women’s Lives in Medieval Europe: A Sourcebook (New York, 1993), 
p. 309. 

^ Weatherly, Speculum Sacerdotale, p. 82. 

5 This is has been a pervasive problem in church history whenever male clergy 
predominate. For example, David Mungello has found that, in early modern China, 
"another basis of anti-Christian feeling directed toward the European priests was the 
fear that they would seduce Chinese women." David E. Mungello, The Great Encoun- 
ter of China and the West, 1500-1800, 2nd ed. (New York, 2005), p. 52. 
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frequenting nunneries without a legitimate reason and from receiving 
women into their homes.“ Ecclesiastical registers echoed these con- 
cerns. The vicar John Wellys was forbidden to meet one Denise Stu- 
ryes “in suspect places or receive her in his house on pain of £10."^ 
Ostensibly because of previous problems, harsh measures were imple- 
mented against the canons in Repton to insure that suspicion would 
not cloud their relationships with women. 


They should never henceforth have open or clandestine conversation 
with any woman within the bounds of the house, unless they had previ- 
ously obtained express license from the prior, on pain of incarceration 
for seven days for the first offence, twenty days for the second offence, 
one month for the third offence, three months for the fourth offence, the 
penalty thereafter increasing at the prior’s discretion. 


Considered a betrayal of husbands’ authority, as well as a violation 
of marriage and clerical vows, charges of adultery between married 
women and priests were especially scandalous. The author of Specu- 
lum Sacerdotale decreed greater penance for priests who committed 
adultery, as opposed to simple fornication: one to seven years of more 
frequent psalter recitations, weekly submission to the five disciplines, 
and remaining in isolation every Friday.” Attempting to clear her 
reputation, Joan Sture complained in 1411 that she “had been falsely 
and maliciously accused of adultery with one John Colard, chaplain.” 
This was such a severe slander that her accusers were publicly excom- 
municated.*° Even priests testing the authenticity of Margery Kempe's 
devotional weeping—as unlikely, perhaps, as any sexual attraction to 
her might have been—made sure to take some children along with 


^5 Tanner, Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, pp. 217-218. 

? Timmins, The Register of John Chandler, pp. 136-137, 78. 

^ Christopher Harper-Bill, ed., The Register of John Morton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury 1486-1500, II (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 1991), p. 108. 

2 Weatherly, Speculum Sacerdotale, pp. 87-88. Penance for fornication was only 
1-3 years with fewer recitations and submission to fewer disciplines. 

5 F.C. Hingeston- Randolph, ed., The Reigster of Edmund Stafford (A.D. 1395-1419); 
An Index and Abstract of Its Contents (London, 1886), p. 364. Richard Wade was like- 
wise excommunicated in 1410 for “maliciously and falsely” accusing the vicar John 
Dunnyng “of adultery with Joan Wade, his wife.” Horn, The Register of Robert Hallum, 
p. 143. In an attempt to ferret out such malicious accusations, the clerical author of 
St. John’s Cambridge MS S 35—a 15th-century pastoral manual—asked specifically 
in the penitential section “thou shalt bear no false witness” if the penitent had “made 
any debate strife or discord between any man or woman and especially between man 
and his wife,” fol. 11v. 
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them as they accompanied Margery, the wife of John Kempe, to an 
isolated chapel." 

Avoiding suspicions of sexual misconduct was only one concern for 
priests hearing the confessions of married female penitents. Because 
confession made priests privy to intimate information about the pri- 
vate lives of wives (such as if their husbands treated them properly or 
if they had committed adultery), confession itself was perceived as a 
potential threat to husbands.” Two exempla illustrate this well. The 
first story tells of a jealous husband who followed his wife to confes- 
sion. When he saw the priest about to strike her, presumably her pen- 
ance, he intervened, stating, “Since she is very delicate, I will receive 
the discipline for her.” The wife, annoyed by her husband’s prying, 
retorted, “Strike hard, for I am a grievous sinner.” The second exem- 
plum tells of a knight who also wished to overhear his wife’s confes- 
sion. But instead of simply eavesdropping, he disguised himself as the 
officiating cleric. The wife, realizing her husband’s trickery, confessed 
to him that she had loved a youth, a soldier, a fool, and even a priest— 
all of which had been her husband.” Given the public setting of pri- 
vate confession, even if husbands in the real world were neither as 
savvy nor as brazen as their fictional counterparts, it would not have 
been difficult to overhear their wives’ confessions. Anne Eljenholm 
Nichols has posited that a seven-sacrament font in East Anglia could 


*' Margery Kempe, The Book of Margery Kempe, ed. Sanford Brown Meech with 
prefatory note by Hope Emily Allen, EETS o.s. 212 (London, 1940), pp. 200-201. 

9 R.N. Swanson has suggested that women's interaction with clergy created tension 
with their husbands. “Women are portrayed as overly familiar with clerics, to whom 
they either reveal their husbands' secrets, or betray their beds; women are always try- 
ing to give away too much in charity, or in the wrong way, or seeking to preserve their 
chastity by taking vows in opposition to their husbands." R.N. Swanson, Religion and 
Devotion in Europe, c. 1215-c. 1515 (Cambridge, 1995), p. 305. 

5 Tubach, Index Exemplorum, pp. 285 and 398. The 1685 ballad “Queen Elea- 
nor's Confession" relates a similar, although much more famous, tale of a husband 
eavesdropping on his wife's confession. According to the song, Eleanor of Aquitaine 
requested confession on her deathbed, and her husband (King Henry II) and lover 
(according to the song, William Marshall) both disguised themselves as priests to 
overhear her scandalous confession. Although the tale is full of historical inaccura- 
cies (such as Eleanor dying before her husband), the song emphasizes the popular 
perception of medieval husbands invading the confessional privacy of their wives. For 
more information about the ballad, see F.M. Chambers, “Some Legends Concerning 
Eleanor of Aquitaine," Speculum 16 (1941), pp. 467-8; Elizabeth Carney, "Fact and 
Fiction in ‘Queen Eleanor's Confession’ (Childe No. 156)," Folklore 95 (1984), pp. 
167-70; and F.J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads III (London, 1888-9), 
pp. 257-64. 
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depict a husband doing just this. The carved penance panel reveals a 
woman kneeling before a priest for confession. A man stands directly 
behind her, his hand on his sword. “At first glance, one assumes that 
the waiting man is a penitent,” Nichols has written. 


However, the mason suggests so much swagger and pride in the posture 
of the man that it is hard to imagine him having come to confess...One 
wonders, therefore, whether this man with his hand on his sword is not 
a penitent but rather a husband who has merely accompanied his wife 
to confession.™ 


Fearful of what their wives would reveal during confession, some 
husbands—just like their fictional counterparts—might have usurped 
the sacramental process and invaded the confessional privacy of their 
wives. 

So what might husbands fear that would drive them to eavesdrop on 
confession? The clerical author of Jacob’s Well warned of one possibil- 
ity: “break not your shrift in accusing others sins, as the husband tells 
the wife's faults...the wife the husband's faults, tell your own sins." 
Some wives might have used the confessional to talk (whether mali- 
ciously or not) about the sins of their husbands—especially if they 
perceived their husband as neglecting or mistreating them. Moreover, 
as adultery was a mortal sin which had to be confessed for a soul to 
obtain salvation, some suspicious husbands might have used the con- 
fessional as a way to learn about the sexual loyalty of their wives. It is 
interesting to read in this light the many depictions of women in pasto- 
ral literature as concealing sexual sin during confession. An exemplum 
from Middle English Sermons relates the sad tale of a priest's mother 
who was “perpetually damned" because “when that I was first wedded 
I did adultery in my youth, and for shame I would never shrive me 


* Ann Eljenholm Nichols, “The Etiquette of Pre-Reformation Confession in East 
Anglia," Sixteenth Century Journal 17:2 (1986), pp. 145-163, at pp. 160-161. 

5 Arthur Brandeis, ed., Jacob’s Well: Part 1 (all published), EETS o.s. 115 (London, 
1900), p. 181. Barbara Hanawalt notes that medieval sermon literature cautions wives 
against "speaking out against her husband. An amusing parable is that of the woman 
who complained to a fortuneteller about her husband. The fortuneteller instructs her 
to go to a certain forest. Once there, she is to repeat her complaints about her hus- 
band in English verse. A voice (that of the concealed fortuneteller) tells her to hold 
her tongue." Barbara Hanawalt, The Wealth of Wives: Women, Law, and Economy in 
Late Medieval London (London, 2007), p. 118. Susan E. Phillips also discuses women 
speaking against their husbands in confessional situations. Susan E. Phillips, Trans- 
forming Talk: The Problem with Gossip in Late Medieval England (Philadelphia, 2007), 
pp. 129-146. 
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thereof.”** An exemplum from Jacob’s Well narrates a similar tale of a 
Roman lady who murdered her incestuous and illegitimate baby. “But 
always, in her heart, she was sorry, & always prayed god of mercy, & 
did sharp deeds of penance, & made restitution of her wrongs, save 
she durst not be shriven of her cursed sin, for shame.”*” John Mirk 
seemed so certain that female penitents would conceal sin during con- 
fession that he addressed the problem directly. 


But when a woman comes to you, 

... sit you still as any maid, 

Till that she has all said; 

And when she stops & says no more, 

If you see she needs teaching, 

Then speak to her in this fashion, 

And say ‘take you good advice, 

And what manner thing you are guilty of, 
Tell me boldly & make no mockery. 

Tell me your sin, I you pray, 

And spare you not by now way. 

Hesitate you not for no shame, 

[Very probably] I have done the same, 
And [perhaps] much more, 

If you knew all my distress’.** 

Although a myriad of reasons could explain the reticence of female 
penitents, one certainly stands out for married women confessing 
sexual sin: they feared their husbands overhearing (or at least learning 
about) their confessions. 

Even when husbands did not eavesdrop and wives did not conceal 
sin, priests still had to be mindful of the dependent status of married 
women. First, because women “be not of their own power,” priests had 
to consider the authority of husbands before dispensing penance. For 
example, wives—under the leadership of their husbands—could have 
committed crimes that legally and spiritually were the fault of their 
husbands. These women, directed the clerical author of Speculum Sacer- 
dotale, should be sent to a bishop for confession, penance, and abso- 
lution. Likewise, husbands—as household authority figures—could 
be considered responsible for their sinful wives (at least in the case 


5° Ross, Middle English Sermons, pp. 183-184. 

? Banks, Alphabet of Tales, pp. 126-127. 

5 Mirk, Instructions, pp. 113-114. The Royal manuscript associates this problem 
only with female parishioners, pp. 196-197. 
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of some sins). John Mirk, for example, in his Instructions for Parish 
Priests, directed that mothers who suffocated their babies by overly- 
ing them in bed should be sent to a bishop. He then added, and “the 
father also send you with” her.” It seems poignant that the only time 
Mirk suggested someone specifically accompany a penitent to see 
the bishop was a father (probably also a husband) for the crime of a 
mother (probably also a wife). 

Second, the dependent status of wives meant that priests had to be 
more cautious about the kind of penance they dispensed to married 
women. Dyan Elliott has noted that the thirteenth-century Statutes of 
Canterbury “warned against the assignation of a penance that would 
alert the husband to his wife's hidden crimes.” Because standard pen- 
ance was often assigned for certain sins, a husband who discovered 
the penance of his wife could also discover the sins she had commit- 
ted. The exemplum about the prince who called his wife a whore and 
ripped open her clothes to see the penitential hair shirt as proof of her 
guilt serves as a case-in-point: namely, illustrating how a husband used 
penitential acts to confirm the sin of his wife. Quite tellingly, it is not 
until divine intervention hides evidence of the wife's penance that the 
husband finally believes her purity.?' The author of Speculum Sacerdo- 
tale expressed concern about this same problem, advising: 


If a woman have trespassed in adultery and dare not fast for her husband 
should not hold her suspect, it is our counsel that she receive the fasting 
that is worthy for adultery, but let her eat...that she be not in no suspect 
of her husband.” 


5 Mirk, Instructions, pp. 160-161. An exemplum about a lustful wife who mur- 
dered her brother-in-law provides another instance of a husband connected to the sin 
of his wife. The clerical author of Speculum Sacerdotale related this tale about a woman 
whose husband refuses sex with her on the vigil of St. Sebastien. Driven mad by her 
lust, she tried to seduce her brother-in-law (because of the absence of her husband). 
When her brother-in-law also refused her, she murdered him in his bed. After her 
husband returned from church, she shouted at him that it he was responsible for her 
murderous sin. Weatherly, Speculum Sacerdotale, p. 127. 

© “et ut penitentia talis iniungatur uxori unde non reddatur marito suo suspecta 
de aliquot occult crimine et enormi. Idem de marito observetur," as quoted by Dyan 
Elliot, Spiritual Marriage: Sexual Abstinence in Medieval Wedlock (Princeton, 1993), 

. 152. 
E ‘| Herrtage, Gesta Romanorum, pp. 395-396. 
9$ Weatherly, Speculum Sacerdotale, pp. 82 and 77. 
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Just make sure, the text continued, that she does not eat to fullness 
on those days, only enough to allay suspicion. John Mirk similarly 
cautioned in his Instructions for Parish Priests: 


Now take heed what I you relate, 

If a wife has done a sin, 

Such penance you give her then 

That her husband may not know, 

Lest for the penance sake 

Woe and wrath between them wake [arise].9 


Clerical authors of pastoral literature understood that, by assigning pen- 
ance carelessly, they risked revealing the private confessions of wives 
that could instigate marital discord and harm the women entrusted 
in their care. With this in mind, it is not surprising that the author 
of Speculum Sacerdotale not only allowed for a reduction in fasting 
for an adulterous woman but also for an altogether different penance. 
“And if so be that she may not be stirred to keep this penance,” let 
her instead “make 50 genuflections, and with each genuflection a Pater 
Noster and let her do alms deed as she may...”™ It is significant that 
such concessions about penance for adultery seem to be made only for 
married female penitents. 


CONCLUSION 


When accused by his male parishioners of committing adultery with 
four married women and soliciting “wives and servant girls” during 
Lent, Alexander Champion denied the charges “before commissary 
in cath(edral) on 19 Jan. 1413.” Whether malicious or accurate, the 
complaints made against Champion shed light on a critical problem 
facing priests with cura animarum: how to hear the confessions of 
married female penitents without raising the suspicions of their hus- 
bands. Although women had their own souls and (theoretically) came 
to priests as individuals, the reality was that wives lived under both 
the patriarchal authority of their husbands and the spiritual authority 
of their confessors. In some cases, this dual-authority structure might 
have made little difference. A husband who loved and respected his 


9$ Mirk, Instructions, pp. 154-155. 
& Weatherly, Speculum Sacerdotle, p. 77. 
* Timmins, The Register of John Chandler, p. 119. 
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wife and governed his household wisely would have had little reason 
to fear the relationship between his wife and her confessor. A wife 
who loved and respected her husband and remained “buxom in bed 
and at board” would have had little reason to fear the suspicions of 
her husband. And a priest who upheld his clerical vows (including 
chastity), respected his parishioners, and tried to maintain confes- 
sional privacy would have had little reason to fear losing the trust of 
his penitents. Yet, in other many cases—such as that of Alexander 
Champion and the wives of his parish—the dual-authority structure 
mattered a great deal. From exempla warning of sexual dangers in the 
confessional to pastoral manuals admonishing priests about assigning 
penance to married women, evidence suggests that the dependent sta- 
tus of wives complicated the confessional process. Wives and priests 
had to be more cautious about meeting together for confession. They 
had to be more attentive to what they said and did during confession. 
And, perhaps most critically, they always had to be mindful of the 
authority of husbands. Thus, for many married female penitents and 
the priests who cared for them, the late medieval confessional would 
have been a very crowded place indeed. 


CHAPTER TEN 
THE BRETHREN OF SYON ABBEY AND PASTORAL CARE 


Alexandra da Costa and Ann M. Hutchison 


Syon Abbey, the only English house of the Bridgettine Order of the 
Most Holy Saviour, was founded in 1415 by Henry V as part of his 
programme of religious reform centred on “a projected monastic 
palace complex at Sheen.” Syon and the Carthusian monastery at 
Sheen, Henry’s other foundation, became “powerhouses of interces- 
sory prayer for the realm of England,” bastions of orthodoxy, and “the 
focus of orthodox guidance for the personal religion of the laity."' The 
spiritual exercises and austerity of life characterizing the Rules of these 
orders were just the exemplar Henry was seeking in his programme of 
monastic and religious reform in the wake of perceived Lollard chal- 
lenges to royal authority and, earlier, of Wyclif’s perceived disruptions 
of religious and secular authority? Through the marriage of his sister 
to the Swedish King Eric in 1406 and the negotiations surrounding it, 
Henry learned about the nature of the Bridgettine Order and became 
very much aware of the intentions of its founder, St Birgitta of Swe- 
den, herself an important figure in religious reform. In a letter to the 
mother house at Vadstena requesting that they send *a brother and six 
of the older sisters" to help establish Syon, Henry praised Vadstena as 
being "the most noteworthy among other monasteries in the world" in 
terms of “observance of the rule and perseverance in piety.” 

Birgitta envisioned her Order as reaching out to embrace the entire 
Christian world. Its inclusiveness is reflected in the very architecture of 
the Bridgettine Church with its provision of separate spaces for three 
discrete groups: the enclosed, contemplative nuns; the enclosed breth- 
ren; and the laity. Of the three groups, the Choir Sisters were central; 


! Jeremy Catto, "Ihe Burden and Conscience of Government in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 17 (2007), 83-99, 97. 

? Jeremy Catto, “Religious Change under Henry V,” in Henry V. The Practice of 
Kingship, G.L. Harriss, ed., (Stroud, Gloucestershire, 1985), pp. 97-115, 111. 

> Elin Andersson, “Birgittines in Contact. Early Correspondence between England 
and Vadstena,” Eranos 102 (2004), 1-29, 15-16. 
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the Order had been founded “first and principally” for them.‘ Since they 
were enclosed and their main occupation and duty centred on medita- 
tion and prayer, it was essential, if their prayers were to be efficacious, 
that they be well prepared. In Birgitta’s view, sound reading habits and 
well-judged texts were the basis of the serious meditation she herself 
engaged in, and they were also fundamental for the contemplative life 
she envisioned for the members of her new Order. The importance of 
reading is evident in the fact that, in an Order which valued poverty 
and was careful not to duplicate its service books, there was no limit 
imposed upon the number of books of devotion each nun could have 
for her own use.? Like all female religious however, the nuns had need 
of priests to say Mass, administer the sacraments, hear confessions and 
act as spiritual advisers. Always immensely practical, Birgitta, knew 
that it would be advantageous to the sisters to have their chaplains at 
hand, and so the Order included them as brothers, who, though fewer 
in number, were bound by similar vows and subject to an enclosure 
almost as strict. The learning and calibre of her own spiritual advisers 
indicate the value Birgitta placed on wisdom: the Rule, in fact, notes 
that, while the priest-brothers were to provide the sacramental context 
for the Order, they were equally responsible for the pursuit of wis- 
dom through study." Many of the brothers who joined the Order were 
scholars whose learning and wisdom were valued beyond the walls of 
the monastery; this was especially true of those at Syon Abbey dur- 
ing its pre-Dissolution and immediate post-Dissolution periods.? The 
stipulation that the brothers be at least twenty-five on entrance to the 


^ James Hogg, ed., The Rewyll of Seynt Sauioure and Other Middle English Brigit- 
tine Legislative Texts, 2: The MSS. Cambridge University Library Ff. 6.33 and St. John's 
College Cambridge 11. (Salzburg, 1978), fol. 42'; cited in Hogg, p. 8. 

* There could be “as many [service books] as be necessary to doo dyvyne office and 
moo in no wyse." See Hogg, Rewyll of Seynt Sauioure, CUL MS Ff.6.33, Ch. 18, fols. 
62°-63', pp. 49-50. For personal book ownership see Hogg, Ch. 18; Latin, Ch. XV. It 
is also worth noting that there were to be two libraries, one for the sisters and one 
for the brethren. 

$ There were to be thirteen priest-brothers, four deacons representing the Fathers 
of the Western Church (Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory and Jerome), and eight lay 
brothers; see A. Jefferies Collins, The Bridgettine Breviary of Syon Abbey, Henry Brad- 
shaw Society 96 (Worcester, 1969), p. x. 

7 Hogg, Rewyll of Seynt Sauioure, CUL MS Ff.6.33, Ch. 13, fols. 56'-57', pp. 37-38. 

* Although forced out of its house at Isleworth, Syon Abbey was not formally dis- 
solved and today sees its existence as continuous with its founding in 1415; see, for 
example, Ann M. Hutchison, "Syon Abbey: Dissolution, No Decline," Birgittiana 2 
(1996), 245-259. 
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Order further ensured a higher level of maturity and experience than 
may have generally been the case. 

The role specified in the Rule for the brethren makes clear, how- 
ever, that beyond duties usual to monastic life, they had other tasks of 
almost equal importance. The foremost among these was preaching in 
the vernacular on Sundays, not only for the benefit of the nuns, but 
also for the lay community both those living in the precincts of the 
monastery and nearby, and those who came from farther afield on 
pilgrimage to obtain one of the pardons associated with the Order. 
Birgitta herself, believing that an understanding of the Bible and the 
liturgy recited day after day was essential to the development of one’s 
spiritual progress, had been a strong advocate of the use of the vernac- 
ular for sacred and devotional texts and for the activities of spiritual 
advisers. Indeed promotion of the use of the vernacular was a practice 
that came to characterize the Order generally.” So important were the 
sermons of the brothers felt to be that the Rule specifically allotted 
time for their preparation. Consequently, from the time of its foun- 
dation in 1415 and enclosure in 1420, the Syon brothers had the cure 
of souls in two different communities: one, the enclosed community of 
Syon sisters and a small group of spiritual advisees in the precincts of 
the Abbey with whom they enjoyed ongoing and personal relation- 
ships; the other, a less well-defined and fluctuating community made 
up of secular visitors, who came to hear the gospel in 'their modir 
tongue' and have their confession heard, before receiving indulgence. 

The emphasis on vernacular preaching to the laity, combined with 
the orthodoxy and austerity of the Order, made the Brigittines pecu- 
liarly attractive to the King at a time when he and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury felt an urgent need to strengthen a common, uniform faith 
and a common form of worship." The role assigned to the Bridgettine 
brethren seems to have been tailor-made to respond to this need, espe- 
cially in conjunction with Henry's other foundation of the period, the 
Carthusians of Sheen. While the Syon brothers preached vernacular 


? Bridget Morris, St Birgitta of Sweden (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 1999), p. 57. 

10 A priest-brother was permitted to have “thre hole days at lest oute of the quyer" 
if he were preparing a sermon; see James Hogg, ed., The Rewyll of Seynt Sauioure, 3: 
The Syon Additions for the Brethren and The Boke of Sygnes from the St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral Library MS, Ch. 15, fol. 50b, p. 122, quoted in Susan Powell, “Preaching at Syon 
Abbey," Leeds Studies in English, 31 (2000): 229-267, at 230 and n. 16 (p. 248). 

1 J, Catto, "Ihe Burden and Conscience of Government in the Fifteenth Century,” 
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sermons, or engaged in the reading and/or production of vernacu- 
lar texts for the Syon community and interested laity, the Carthu- 
sian monks who lived as hermits and valued silence, preached with 
their hands by copying, compiling and often translating texts suitable 
for meditation and spiritual guidance.” In this way, both communi- 
ties played an active role in the cura pastoralis and the bolstering of 
orthodox faith.” 

However, the level of spiritual care the Syon brothers were able 
to offer differed according to the recipient. They addressed their 
advice and teaching quite precisely to the needs of the sisters, build- 
ing a pastoral relationship and altering their advice as their advisees 
progressed spiritually. Although few traces remain of the individual 
relationships between confessors and the nuns assigned to their care, 
the level of dedication that could exist is suggested by the transla- 
tions the brothers made to aid the sisters’ spiritual growth. At one 
end of the scale, they provided the basic knowledge necessary to fulfill 
the regular life at Syon. In the first half of the fifteenth century, an 
anonymous brother translated the nuns’ Breviary in an attempt to give 
them a greater understanding of their unique hours and, in the six- 
teenth century, Richard Whitford translated and expounded the Rule 
of St Augustine for the sisters." At the other end of the scale, they 
encouraged the nuns to progress beyond the basic fulfillment of reli- 
gious life with works that explored the contemplative calling. Thus, in 
the early fifteenth century, an anonymous author wrote the Orcherd 
of Syon, a translation of the revelations of St Catherine of Siena, for 
the Bridgettine nuns. He hoped the translation would be to their 


? Many of these productions found their way to the Syon community, and seem, 
in fact, to have been commissioned by Syon. One example is the translation of the 
Dialogo of St Catherine of Siena discussed below. 

5 Vincent Gillespie, "Cura Pastoralis in Deserto” in M.G. Sargent, ed., De Cella 
in Seculum: Religious and Secular Life in Late Medieval England (Cambridge, 1989), 
161-81. 

^ The translation of the Breviary was titled, The Myroure of oure Ladye; it survives 
today in one manuscript version (today found in two parts) and in an edition printed 
by Richard Fawkes in 1530. See, A. Pollard and G.R. Redgrave, A Short-title catalogue 
of books printed in England, Scotland & Ireland and of English books printed abroad, 
1475-1640 (London, 1976-1991) (hereafter STC) 17542. For a more recent edition see 
J.H. Blunt, ed., The Myroure of oure Ladye, EETS, E.S. 19 (London, 1873). The first 
edition of the Rule of St Augustine was printed in 1525 (STC 922.3). 

55 The Orcherd survives complete in three manuscripts, in addition to the de Worde 
edition printed in 1519 (STC 4815): British Museum, Harleian 3432; St John's College, 
Cambridge, C.25; Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, 162. In 1519 it was printed by 
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“goostly cumfort,” even though it contained “scharpe, hard, or bitter” 
lessons necessary for "purgynge of be soule” and would allow them 
to progress in the contemplative life.'^ He encouraged them to move 
from “bisye & ofte redyng” of the Orcherd, to “meditacioun & inward 
pinkyng,” to “deuoute preiinge,” so that they “mowe ascende bi list of 
contemplacioun to holy desires & parfi3t loue of God."" In this way, 
the brothers supplemented the personal attention each nun received 
from her confessor with written advice suitable to every stage in her 
spiritual development. 

The brothers were able to show a similar care to the few laywomen 
who were allowed to take them as spiritual advisors or who lived in the 
precincts of the Abbey, often as vowesses. Perhaps one of the earliest 
women to enjoy this privilege was Margaret, the widowed Duchess 
of Clarence, who took a vow of celibacy in the early fifteenth century 
and dwelt near Syon. She was granted papal dispensation in 1428 to 
have one of the brethren visit her “in order to hear her confession 
and grant her absolution, enjoining penance...[and] minister to her 
sacraments.”'* Simon Wynter became her advisor and it was for her 
that he wrote his life of St Jerome, continuing the instruction he had 
given her in person, so that she might “knowe hit the more cleerly 
to... goostly profyte."? In this regard, Wynter might perhaps be seen 
as a model of what was expected of a Bridgettine priest-brother in the 
capacity of spiritual advisor. Other prominent laywomen followed the 
Duchess of Clarence’s example. Margaret Hungerford retired to Syon 


Wynken de Worde (STC 4815). For a more recent edition see Phyllis Hodgson and 
Gabriel Liegey, eds. The Orcherd of Syon, (EETS) 258 (London, 1966), pp. v-vi. The 
translator of the Dialogo may have been a member of the Carthusian house across the 
river at Sheen. The Dialogo was also translated into Latin by the Italian Carthusian, 
Stefano Maconi; the Carthusians were responsible for the circulation of many such 
texts (see Catto, “The Burden and Conscience,” pp. 96-97). 

‘© Hodgson and Liegey, eds., The Orcherd of Syon, p. 1. All further page references 
for the Orcherd are from this edition. 

7 Hodgson and Liegey, eds., The Orcherd of Syon, p. 421. 

5 William Henry Bliss, ed., Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1893-), 2 Kal. Oct. 1428. 

? Claire Waters, ed., Virgins and Scholars: A Fifteenth-Century Compilation of the 
Lives of John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, Jerome and Katherine of Alexandria 
(Turnhout, 2008), p. 178. The version of The Life of St Jerome in Yale University 317 is 
the only one to preserve the attribution of the Life to Wynter. See also George Keiser, 
"Patronage and Piety in Fifteenth-Century England: Margaret, Duchess of Clarence, 
Symon Wynter and Beinecke MS 317," Yale University Library Gazette 60 (1985), 
32-46. 
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Abbey after the Lincolnshire Rebellion, having paid a fine of £200 
to Edward IV.” Margaret Pole (1473-1541), Countess of Salisbury, 
came to live at Syon when she was widowed in October 1504 until 
1509?! Susan Kyngeston, née Fettyplace, lived at Syon as a vowess 
after her husband’s death in 1514 until 1537, with some interruptions. 
Her grandmother, Alice Beselles, also took up residence at the Abbey 
as a vowess from 1523 until 1525/6.” Joan Marler, the widow of a 
Coventry mayor, was another vowess at the Abbey until 1531.” All of 
these women would likely have attended the church at Syon and been 
regularly exposed to the spiritual guidance of the friars through their 
preaching and regular confession. 

The brethren were also in regular or prolonged contact with sev- 
eral laymen of high rank from soon after Syon’s foundation. In 1436, 
Henry VI was granted permission to enter the monastery “as often as 
he pleases, by day only, with two bishops and two noble persons” for 
short visits." At around the same time, other members of the Lan- 
castrian court may have been provided with spiritual guidance in the 
form of a compilation of five saints lives with strong links to Syon.? 
This compilation included three lives connected with the Lancas- 
trians—the Life of St Jerome, discussed above; Lydgate’s Life of Our 
Lady, apparently composed at the request of Henry V; and a Life of St 
Katherine, which may also have been sent to Henry V—and “certain 
aspects of the lives...appear well suited to an aristocratic reader.” 
Thus, while the Life of St Katherine “explicitly addresses the demands 
placed on a woman of high rank who was also religiously devout,” the 
lives of St John the Baptist and St John the Evangelist present models 


? C. Annette Grise, "Syon Abbey in Late-Medieval England: Gender and Reading, 
Bodies and Communities, Piety and Politics," unpublished Ph.D. thesis (University of 
Western Ontario, 1998), p. 38. 

?' Susan Powell, “Margaret Pole and Syon Abbey,” Historical Research 78 (2005), 
563-67. 

? Mary Erler, Women, Reading, and Piety in Late Medieval England (Cambridge, 
2002), p. 86. 

? Mary Erler, “Syon’s Special Benefactors and Friends: Some Vowed Women,” Bir- 
gittiana 2 (1996), 209-22, 218. 

^ Bliss, ed., Papal Registers, 16 Kal. Jan. 1436. 

* Keiser, “Patronage and Piety,” p. 42. Claire Waters cogently argues for the com- 
pilation's origin at Syon or Sheen. Waters, Virgins and Scholars, pp. 4-7. The original 
manuscript has since been split into four manuscripts: Cambridge, St John's College, 
N.16 and N.17; Cambridge, MA, Harvard University, Houghton Library, Richardson 
44; and San Marino, CA, Huntingdon Library, HM 115. 

?* Waters, Virgins and Scholars, p. 12. 
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for the mixed life of great interest to devout laymen.” Syon continued 
to care for such men into the sixteenth century, as they came to use 
the brothers' exemplary library and enjoy the scholarly atmosphere. In 
1526, Richard Pace spent several months convalescing at Syon and in 
1527 apparently returned there for at least three months, during which 
Robert Wakefield claimed to have taught him Hebrew, Chaldean and 
Aramaic.” Similarly, Thomas More was used to “talkinge with dyvers 
of the Fathers togeather at the grate" of the Abbey and attended at 
least one profession there.” Like their female counterparts, these 
prominent laymen would have would have certainly been exposed to 
the friars’ spirituality and counsel as they sought solace and scholar- 
ship at Syon. 

The brothers' commitment to offering that counsel is suggested by 
the saints' lives connected with the Abbey mentioned above. In the 
Lives of John the Evangelist and John the Baptist, an ideal model of 
pastoral care is proposed, in which the duty of the religious towards 
their flocks is repeatedly emphasized. John the Baptist is presented not 
just as a prophet, but as a preacher. He is the “voys of the aposteles, 
silence of prophetys" but also “a techyng of fayth,” according to St 
John Chrysostum, and to his father, Zacharius, his purpose is to pre- 
pare the people by giving them “knowynge of helthe."? For the com- 
piler, John's “prechynge” was as important as his innate knowledge of 
Christ and he built on this idea in the Life of St John the Evangelist, 
suggesting that the Church should not just preach but offer continual 
spiritual instruction. In Chapter 15, he told the story of a protégé 
of John who became a thief. When the Bishop charged with his care 
"bigan to take lesse hede of hym,” John angrily rebuked the bishop 
and reminded him that he left him as *a good keper of the soule of 
thy brothir.” He then found the young man and made a passionate 


27 Waters, Virgins and Scholars, p. 13. On John the Evangelist's and John the Bap- 
tist's associations with the mixed life see Annette Volfin, John the Evangelist and Medi- 
eval German Writing: Imitating the Inimitable (Oxford, 2001), pp. 126-30; and Jeffrey 
Hamburger, St John the Divine: The Deified Evangelist in Medieval Art and Theology 
(London, 2002), p. 72. 

8 Cathy Curtis, “Pace, Richard (1483?-1536),” Oxford Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy (Oxford, 2004). 

? Elizabeth Rogers, ed., The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More (Princeton, 1947), 
pp. 484, 486. 

?" Waters, Virgins and Scholars, p. 70 and p. 88. All further page references to the 
Lives of John the Baptist, John the Evangelist and St Katherine are from this edition. 

31 [bid., p. 98. 
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statement of pastoral care: “I shal 3eue a rekynynge for the to Crist, 
and I wyl gladly suffre deeth for the as Crist suffred for vs, and 3eue 
my lyf for thyn. Oonly abyde and here me...."* After their reconcilia- 
tion, “he fasted and prayed for hym wythoute cessynge tyl he had gote 
hym for3yfnes of God, and he lefte not tyl he had so amendid hym."? 
The compiler’s decision to supplement this episode from the Legenda 
Aurea with considerable detail from the Virtutes Johannis reveals how 
important the cura pastoralis was for him.** The language he used pres- 
ents it as a task that should occupy those dedicated to God until death 
“wythoute cessynge.” It is not a role that can be fulfilled quickly, as the 
bishop tried to, or by preaching alone, but requires an ongoing rela- 
tionship between pastor and flock: for the flock to “abyde and here” 
and for the pastor to assume responsibility for them, offering Christ 
a full “rekenynge.” Moreover, it requires a Christ-like love towards 
those living imperfect lives. The Life of St Katherine picks up on this 
point in its explicit treatment of the mixed life. It shows a woman of 
some rank managing to “reconcile [her] temporal obligations with the 
pursuit of an absorbing personal relationship with God” and presents 
a strong argument for not abandoning social obligations.” If the views 
expressed in these lives are at all indicative of the brethren’s attitudes 
as a whole, it seems that they were deeply committed to offering ongo- 
ing spiritual counsel to those, like John the Evangelist’s protégé or the 
young St Katherine, unable to adopt the religious life fully through sin 
or societal pressures. Through their writings, preaching, and the hear- 
ing of confession, the Bridgettine brothers were able to offer sustained 
help to the laymen and women who came to stay. 

The continuing contact these men and women enjoyed, however, 
contrasts strongly with the care the Bridgettines could offer the more 
transient lay community that came to visit. These people received most 
of their pastoral care from their parish priests, who administered the 
sacraments to them, educated them in the tenets of the Church, and 
regularly preached the meaning of the Sunday gospel. Even those liv- 
ing in the parish of Isleworth probably received the majority of their 
instruction from the parish priest at the church of All Saints, whom 


2 Ibid., p. 160. 

3 Ibid., p. 161. 

* Ibid., p. 445. 

3 Karen Winstead, Virgin Martyrs: Legends of Sainthood in Late Medieval England 
(London, 1997), p. 162. 
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the Abbey supported in large part. In comparison, the Syon breth- 
ren were only able to offer spiritual guidance on an occasional, 
rather than continuing basis. The pardons available at the Abbey, 
especially the ad vincula plenary indulgence, facilitated this contact 
and were an essential part of the system of pastoral care at Syon. It 
was these that drew Margery Kempe and John Audelay to Syon and 
which offered the brethren their greatest opportunity to reach out to 
the laity.*° 

They did so, first and foremost, through their sermons. The Rule 
ordained that the brethren should preach every Sunday and on all sol- 
emn feasts, of which there were at least 25. Thus, at the bare minimum, 
each Syon brother would have preached five sermons a year; but, if 
Syon was at all like Vadstena, they preached far more regularly than 
this." What we know of Syon's architecture reflects this commitment. 
“In 1490-1...new ‘preaching places’ were erected both for the sisters 
and for the brethren” and a few years later mention is made of the 
pulpit in the east end of the church.”* The eastern pulpit was prob- 
ably the main pulpit of the church for addressing the congregation 
and there may also have been “an external pulpit for the sort of open- 
air preaching that sometimes took place at Vadstena."? Although 
only one sermon survives of definite Syon origin—a rather dry work 
on the ad vincula pardon by Simon Wynter—it is probable that the 
brothers preached basic pastoral instruction, as well as biblical expo- 
sition." According to St Birgitta's Revelaciones Extravagantes, on Sun- 
days the brothers should expound the gospel utilizing "the Bible and 
these words of mine and of my beloved Mother and of my saints, the 


3° F.R. Johnston, ‘Syon Abbey’ in Victoria History of the Counties, Middlesex, J.S. 
Cockburn, H.P.F. King and K.G.T. McDonnell, eds., (London, 1969), 1.184. 

? Stephan Borgehammar, “St. Birgitta, an Architect of Spiritual Reform," Birgit- 
tiana 5 (1998), 42. 

383 Robert Dunning, "Ihe Building of Syon Abbey," Transactions of the Ancient 
Monuments Society n.s. 25 (1981), 16-26, 18. 

?» Susan Powell, “Preaching at Syon Abbey,” 231, n. 26. 

^ See Michael A Hughes, "Ihe Syon ‘Pardon’ Sermon Edited from MS Harley 2321 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary," unpublished Masters thesis (Liverpool Uni- 
versity, 1959). Susan Powell has made a detailed examination of preaching at Syon in 
Powell, “Preaching at Syon Abbey." She has also suggested that the sermons of the 
Nova Festa may have been written by Thomas Betson, and that Cox Manuscript 39, 
owned by Dr. Gregory Stevens, may contain sermons preached at Syon: Susan Powell, 
ed., Three Sermons for Nova Festa, Together with the Hamus Caritatis (Heidelberg, 
2007); and Susan Powell, “Cox Manuscript 39: A Rare Survival of Sermons Preached 
at Syon Abbey?” Medieval Sermon Studies, 52 (2008), 42-62, 55. 
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Lives of the Fathers and the miracles of the saints, the Creed, as well 
as remedies against temptations and vices, according to each other’s 
capacity."^' Thus, the Bridgittines were given divine sanction to teach 
the Apostles’ Creed and to offer “pastoral advice” in the form of “rem- 
edies against temptations and vices.”” 

The second way in which the Syon brethren ministered to the laity 
was through the confessional. Since 1420, the brothers had enjoyed the 
powers of minor papal penitentiaries, allowing them to confess visi- 
tors without the permission of the penitents’ regular confessors.? This 
was a necessity since the Syon indulgences required the recipients to 
be “verraie contrite and confessid" or “verraie contrite and shryven.”“* 
There were "confession houses to the east [of the church]...catering 
for the large numbers who came to visit the abbey,”* and at “certen 
tymes of the yere" the Brethren were “wont to hire uttward confes- 
siouns of al commers."^ While we cannot know the numbers who 
received counsel from the friars, Thomas Bedyll gives an indication 
of the confessionals' popularity at Syon when he suggests that they 
should *be walled up, and that use...fordoen for ever; for that her- 
ing of utward confessions hath been the cause of muche evyl, and 
of muche treson which hath been sowed abrode in this mater of the 
kinges title." Even allowing for polemical exaggeration, it seems that 
by the sixteenth century the confessionals were very well used indeed, 
with visitors coming from far beyond London. 

It is clear from the above that the brethren's confessional and preach- 
ing duties were given more than lip service. Yet, we do not know if 
they were able to offer considered advice and teaching in the confes- 
sional or if the pilgrimage site was so popular that the dictate "Be 


“| Translation from Roger Andersson and Stephan Borgehammar, “The Preaching 
of the Birgittine Friars at Vadstena Abbey," Revue Mabillon n.s. 8 (1997), 209-36, 
212. Lennart Hollman, ed., Den Heliga Birgitta Reuelaciones Extrauagantes (Uppsala, 
1956), p. 133. 

? Andersson and Borgehammar, "Ihe Preaching of the Birgittine Friars at Vadstena 
Abbey,” 212. 

? Johnston, 'Syon Abbey,’ p. 184. 

^ George James Aungier, The History and Antiquities of Syon Monastery, the Parish 
of Isleworth and the Chapelry of Hounslow (London, 1840), p. 421. 

^ Dunning, “The Building of Syon Abbey,” p. 19. 

4 Aungier, The History and Antiquities of Syon, p. 87. From a letter by Bedyll to 
Cromwell in British Library, Cotton Cleopatra. E.iv, fol. 109. 

? Thomas Wright, ed., Three Chapters of Letters Relating to the Suppression of the 
Monasteries (London, 1843), p. 49. 
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blunt, be brief, be gone” prevailed. This is a difficult query to satisfy 
since only one sermon survives of definite Syon origin; naturally no 
records of individual lay confession survive; and the four writers of the 
sixteenth century are frustratingly silent about their experiences of life 
at Syon. That said, it seems likely that the Bridgettines were severely 
constrained in their duties on site. The time-consciousness of a harried 
confessor is implicit in the counsel of William Bonde, one of the Syon 
brethren, that the readers of the Directory of Conscience should not be 
too scrupulous in their confession, either hurrying too often to confess 
or discussing the minutiae at length.“ Counseling his readers not to 
“make a grete conscyence of those thinges that bene but tryfles... with- 
out the which it is unpossyble this lyfe to be contynued,” he says the 
over scrupulous “do grete irreuerence to the holy sacrament” but 
“both weri them self & their gostly fathers.”” This concern for weary 
priests was felt even by the founding members of the Abbey who ques- 
tioned whether five confessors were enough to deal with the needs of 
sixty nuns, yet alone visitors to Syon also.” Right from the start, the 
Syon brothers apparently struggled with their pastoral duties and were 
perhaps less concerned to fulfill the exacting requirements of peniten- 
tial literature than they were to keep the demands upon them within 
reasonable limits. The preaching load on the thirteen priests and four 
deacons (on the rare occasions the Syon brethren were at full comple- 
ment) would have been only marginally less onerous, for each brother 
would have given a sermon every eight weeks. This sounds manage- 
able, but the fact that the Additions to the Rule for Syon excused those 
preaching from choir duty for “thre / hole days at least” suggests that 
without such allowance the burden of hearing confessions, preaching 
and completing the daily hours would have driven them to despair.” 
The difficulty in meeting these two requirements of the Rule was prob- 
ably exacerbated by the peripatetic nature of those seeking help there, 
making the task seem Sisyphean. Bonde certainly seems to have been 


‘48 The Directory of Conscience was first printed in 1527 by Laurence Andrewe (STC 
3274.5) and reprinted twice by Michael Fawkes (STC 3275 and 3276). 

^ Directory of Conscience, 1527 (STC 3274.5), sig.C2r. Expanded abbreviations 
from unedited texts are italicised. 

°° Responsiones, Uppsala University Library C 74, fol. 128r-144v, 143r: Item de 
capitulo xxii numquid aliquando solebant vel iam de facto faciunt plures quam confes- 
sor generalis cum aliis quatuor fratribus suis sacerdotibus audire confessiones sororum 
et si ipsi quinque sufficiant satisfacere conscienciis Ix* sororum." (Emphasis authors’). 

*' Hogg, ed., The Rewyll of Seynt Sauioure: The Syon Additions, p. 122. 
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frustrated at the brethren’s inability to truly effect change in those visi- 
tors who sought confession and indulgence, remarking in 1526 that 
“the next daye folowyng / or sone after they mysuse the grace of our 
lorde / and by returnyng to syn / byndeth them to peyne euerlastyng 


agaynge."? 

Anxiety over the dual constraints the brethren's enclosure and the 
Rule's conflicting demands placed on the cura pastoralis seems to 
have compelled Syon in the sixteenth century to take up the pastoral 
duty of educating the laity in print. A number of university-educated 
brethren turned from the pulpit to print as a way of reaching out 
to the laity better. Probably driven by the frustration voiced above, 
three Syon brethren— Thomas Betson, William Bonde and Richard 
Whitford—either composed or adapted texts that fulfilled the teach- 
ing requirements usually laid on parish priests, going beyond what 
the Rule asked of them.? In this way, they attempted to achieve more 
than they could through preaching alone. Through the printed books 
they could offer detailed instruction to their readers, giving them the 
basic knowledge necessary for salvation. Their work is reminiscent of 
Simon Wynter's attempts in the early years of Syon to reach a wider 
audience by encouraging Margaret Clarence to disseminate his Life of 


*? "Ihe Pylgrimage of Perfection 1526 (STC 3277), fol. 42-3r. 

55 Thomas Betson (c. 1450-1516) entered Syon as a deacon in, or shortly after, 1481, 
where he became the librarian. William Bonde (c. 1476-1530) and Richard Whitford 
(c. 1478-1543?) both entered Syon as priests. All three were Cambridge graduates. Ian 
Doyle has published the most comprehensive accounts of Thomas Betson: A.I. Doyle, 
“Thomas Betson of Syon Abbey,” The Library, 5th ser., 11 (1956), 115-18; A.I. Doyle, 
“A Letter Written by Thomas Betson, Brother of Syon Abbey,” in T. Matsuda (ed.), 
The Medieval Book and a Modern Collector: Essays in Honour of Toshiyuki Takamiya 
(Cambridge, 2004), pp. 255-67. See also M. Erler, “Pasted-in Embellishments in Eng- 
lish Manuscripts and Printed Books, c. 1480-1533," The Library, 6th ser., 14 (1992), 
185-206; A.B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Cambridge to 
1500 (Cambridge, 1963), “Betson, Thomas;" and W.N.M. Beckett, “Betson, Thomas 
(d. 1516)," DNB (Oxford, 2004). For more information on William Bonde, see Emden, 
A Biographical Register, “Bond, William." The only other account of Bonde's life is 
Virginia R. Bainbridge, “Bonde, William (d. 1530)," DNB (Oxford, 2004). For Richard 
Whitford, see E.J. Klein, “The Life and Works of Richard Whitford,” unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis (Yale University, 1937); P.G. Caraman, “An English Monastic Reformer 
of the Sixteenth Century," The Clergy Review, 28 (1947), 1-16; Emden, A Biographical 
Register, “Whitford, Richard"; V. Lawrence, “The Life and Writings of Richard Whit- 
ford," unpublished Ph.D. thesis (St Andrew's University, 1987); J. Hogg (ed.), Richard 
Whytford's the Pype or Tonne of the Lyfe of Perfection with an Introductory Study on 
Whytford’s Works (Salzburg, 1979-1989); J.T. Rhodes, “Whitford, Richard (d. 1543?),” 
DNB (Oxford, 2004). 
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St Jerome™ and even of Betson’s more recent instructions to a group 
of female religious to circulate the writings he had sent them.” By this 
time, the power of print to disseminate written material more widely 
had been recognized and thus offered the brethren an easy means to 
meet both the demands of the religious, for whom they bore primary 
responsibility, and the laity. 

At first the brethren did not focus on the laity exclusively, as the 
disjunctions in Thomas Betson's Ryght Profytable Treatyse make clear.?? 
On the one hand, the Treatyse is pitched explicitly within the tradition 
of pastoral care. In the incipit, it is described as a tract “to dyspose men 
to be vertuously occupyed in theyr myndes & prayers" and its prin- 
cipal attractions are outlined as "the Pater noster. Aue. & Credo. in 
our moder tonge with many other deuoute prayers...[and] other hol- 
somest instruccyons."" On the other hand, the colophon says Betson 
wrote the work for those who “be come or shall come in to relygyon" 
and not for “laye people" and it soon becomes apparent that basic pas- 
toral instruction was not Betson's only concern when composing the 


** "Wherfore I desire that hit shulde lyke 3oure ladyshype first to rede hit, and to 
doo copye hit for 3oureself, and syth to latte other rede hit and copye hit, whoso wyl, 
for ther is thynge therynne ful needfull to be knowe and had in mynde of alle folk." 
Waters, Virgins and Scholars, pp. 178-80. 

5 «lete thies be comoun emong you & yif copy of them to othere of religioun 
that dwell nygh you." A.I. Doyle, ^A Letter Written by Thomas Betson," p. 256. It is 
important to note that these two letters present more than—to use Vincent Gillespie's 
phrase—an 'authorial recognition of the inevitability of a wider readership”; they show 
Wynter and Betson actively encouraging the dissemination of the book or books that 
accompanied their missives, suggesting that the desire to publish had taken root in 
Syon long before the printing press arrived in England. Moreover, while Syon printed 
fourteen different books between 1500 and its suppression in 1539, many were origi- 
nally written and read in situations similar to those invoked by Wynter's and Bet- 
son's letters. It is highly probable that most were published in manuscript long before 
they were printed, for instance The Mirror of Our Lady was not printed until 1530. 
*V. Gillespie, "Ihe Haunted Text' in J. Mann and M. Nolan eds., The Text in the Com- 
munity: Essays on Medieval Works, Manuscripts, Authors, and Readers (Notre Dame, 
2006), pp. 129-72, p. 143. 

°° Thomas Betson, The Ryght Profytable Treatyse, 1504 (STC 1978). 

* Betson, Treatyse (STC 1978), sig.a2r. Betson copied much of this material from 
his notebook, St John's College, Cambridge, E.6, fol. 10v-11v, which he probably 
started shortly after his entry into Syon. The items he included were the Ten Com- 
mandments, Seven Deadly Sins, the Bodily Senses and the Spiritual Senses, the Bodily 
Deeds of Mercy and Ghostly Deeds of Mercy, and the Cardinal Virtues. Contrary 
to Doyle, there does not seem to be a Pater Noster copied with these items. See A.I. 
Doyle, “Thomas Betson of Syon Abbey,” 116. 
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Treatyse.? After just five folios, the Treatyse moves from rudiments to 
more advanced spiritual advice directed specifically at religious, such 
as “a short remembraunce for confessyon to al peple & in especyal to 
al religious folke,"? an address by “saynt Bernarde to a new begynner 
in relygyon”® and prayers for religious beginning in religion. The cat- 
echetical material is also very brief, whereas the religious material is 
much more extensive. Since there is such a sharp distinction between 
the material for religious and lay, it is possible that Betson may have 
taken two compositions with very different aims and sandwiched them 
together. 

To a great extent, the first part of the Treatyse reveals the influ- 
ence of Betson's time as rector of Wimbish (1466-1481) and the cura 
pastoralis he had there.*' However, it also points to commercial influ- 
ence. It seems likely that the original work that Syon wanted to put 
into print focused exclusively on those that “be come or shall come 
in to relygyon." It had perhaps circulated for some years in manu- 
script until Betson saw that it could be promulgated more effectively 
through the press. Yet, at some point between making this decision 
and the printing of the Treatyse in 1500, someone must have been 
convinced that adding pastoral material to this work would be benefi- 
cial. As the pastoral material is dependent on Betson's notebook and 
it occurs at the start of the Treatyse, rather than as a space filler, we 
can rule out any possibility that de Worde connected the texts inde- 
pendently.? Nevertheless, the kind of commercial awareness that de 
Worde possessed appears to lie behind their conflation.? There was a 
distinct lack of pastoralia available at the turn of the sixteenth century 
in print and, by adding this material to the Ryght Profytable Treat- 
yse, Betson may have been responding to this lack, at the same time 
as making his book more commercially viable by expanding the pool 


° Betson, Treatyse STC 1978, sig.c5v. 

> Ibid., sig.a5v. 

© Ibid., sig.a5r. 

$ See Doyle, “Thomas Betson”; and Doyle, “A Letter Written by Thomas Betson.” 
Compare with Caxton, who added the seven degrees of humility, obedience and 
patience to fill the seventh verso and eighth folio of the Ars Moriendi 1491, (STC 
786). 

& It is possible that Lady Margaret Beaufort may have played a role in connecting 
Syon with the Caxton/de Worde press, see: Susan Powell, “Lady Margaret Beaufort 
and her Books," The Library 6th ser. 20 (1998), 197-240. 
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of potential readers.“ Like the “Hamus Caritatis" appended to Mirk’s 
Festial, which was originally written for the clergy and then gained a 
wider popularity, Betson’s Treatyse was opened up to a lay readership 
and to less advanced religious by the addition of pastoral material. In 
the following years, printed books from other sources followed that 
were more specifically tailored to such uneducated readers, both lay 
and religious, such as Andrew Chertsey’s Ordynarye of crystyanyte, 
but for the time being the initial material in the Treatyse was much 
needed.® De Worde could merely have suggested the adaptation or he 
could have offered to defray part of the costs if Betson would make the 
revision. Either way, it seems to have been an acute awareness of the 
market that prompted the adaptation, utilizing Betson's previous pas- 
toral experience, but not necessarily driven by his own need to teach 
the basic tenets. 

It was in the troubled 1520s that Syon began to focus more fully on, 
first, pastoral education and then the laity. After 1517 concerns over 
potential heretical influence seem to have come to dominate the focus 
of the cura pastoralis of the Syon brethren. Luther's popularity vastly 
increased the interest of the Church hierarchy in pastoral education 
and made the promulgation of rudimentary instruction an urgent con- 
cern. Thus in 1518, Wolsey codified and published the Provincial Con- 
stitutions of York, placing great emphasis on catechetical education, 


* It took some time before the popularity of manuscript works of vernacular pas- 
toral instruction was reflected in the printed books, as it was only towards the second 
decade of the sixteenth century that books aimed expressly at teaching the rudiments 
of the faith really began to proliferate in print. De Worde made an experimental foray 
into this area by printing Dives and Pauper (1493, 1496, 1536), which is structured 
around the Ten Commandments, but this is the exception rather than the rule. In the 
same year that Betson's Treatise was published (1500), about twenty per cent of the 
60 items catalogued in the ESTC were of a liturgical or theological nature, compris- 
ing missals, hours, and expositions; another eight per cent were devotional, including 
The Remorse of Conscience, a complaint by Christ against sinners, A Meditation of the 
Shedding of the Blood of our Lord, and a Life of Saint Katharine of Siena, almost all 
printed by de Worde; and less than four per cent could be described as pastoral or 
catechetical in nature, even considering the many editions of the Festial and the Latin 
Manipulus curatorum printed by Pynson. Only one vernacular work was printed that 
explicitly refers to the basic tenets in its title—Betson's Treatise—though perhaps A 
little treatise that showeth every man and woman how he ought to abstain could also 
be considered basic instruction. For several decades the printers seem to have focused 
on printing works of devotional and moral guidance, rather than simple guides on 
pastoral basics. 

5 Andrew Chertsey, Ordynarye of Crystyanyte, 1502 (STC 5199). 
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because “the ancient enemy...does not cease to toil by wondrous 
schemes day by day to overturn the orthodox faith.”® Since his Pro- 
vinciale probably formed the basis of the national constitutions that 
were issued by Wolsey the following year (1519), the Legate’s church 
reforms provided huge encouragement to those engaged in pastoral 
education throughout England, Syon included.” 

Consequently, in 1526 a Syon book appeared that included sig- 
nificant treatment of the rudiments: the Pylgrimage of Perfection by 
William Bonde.® Bonde intended the Pylgrimage to be a guide for 
religious seeking to develop contemplatively. At the same time, he 
meant it to be as accessible to those “that vnderstande no latine” as 
the learned. Consequently, he wrote much of it with less educated 
religious in mind and included discussions of such basics as the vices 
and virtues, the Decalogue and the Pater Noster. This simultaneous 
interest in spiritual development and basic teaching is well illustrated 
by his justification of the chapters on the Ten Commandments. He 
explained that he wished to supply “vnlerned & simple persons” with 
a meditation on the Decalogue for their devotions, “wherby... [they] 
may perceyue / where to sette their contemplacion,"? but in order 
to do so he felt compelled to cover this basic lesson for “howe may 
any person lerned or vnlerned / kepe & fulfyll the commaundementes 
of god / except he knowe them.””! These lines reveal Bonde's acute 
awareness of the inadequacies of basic spiritual instruction in England 
and a determination to combat them with a combination of sound 
doctrine and pedagogical skill. As a result, while the aim of Bonde's 
instruction—meditation—is relatively sophisticated, the methods he 
adopted are deliberately crude, tailored to an uneducated audience. 
First, he used a woodcut of the two tablets to help the reader visualize 
the separation between those commandments which relate to God and 
those which govern men's relationships and also to guide their atten- 


$6 <“, antiquus tamen hostis... laborare non desinit, ut orthodoxam fidem evertat. .." 
Reginald Maxwell Woolley, ed., The York Provinciale Put Forth by Thomas Wolsey 
Archbishop of York (London, 1931), p. 1. 

9 Peter Gwyn, The King's Cardinal: The Rise and Fall of Thomas Wolsey (London, 
1990), p. 270. 

* Pylgrimage of Perfection was first published in 1526 (STC 3277). It was repub- 
lished in 1531 (STC 3278). It was divided into three books, with the third book further 
divided into seven days. 

$9 Ibid., Bk.I, fol. 2r. 

” Ibid., Bk.III, Day 6, fol. 82v. 

7 Ibid., Bk.III, Day 6, fol. 83v. 
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tion to the essence of the chapter. Second, he used the worldly example 
of the duties a “subiect oweth to his erthly prince" to provide a logical 
justification for each of the commandments.” Lastly, he reinforced the 
mnemonic powers of the woodcut with a (very) “pore rhyme” so that 
the reader “shalt sone can them / & kepe them the better in mynde.”” 
Bonde still had in mind a religious reader, as he referred to “vs reli- 
giouse persons,” but his careful instruction in this basic tenet shows 
a much more considered approach than Betson to the problem of the 
ill tutored. 

Bonde’s discussion of the vices and virtues reinforces these points. 
Though addressing a religious audience, he drew on many of the 
images that had become commonplace in the pastoral education of the 
laity through the influence of Grosseteste’s Templum Dei, Prudentius’ 
Psychomachia and Conrad of Hirsau’s Liber de Fructu Carnis et Spiri- 
tus. Hence, Bonde’s primary device for explaining the taxonomy of 
vices and virtues are the trees of good and evil. In particular, descrip- 
tions of the tree of virtue are woven throughout the Pylgrimage where 
Bonde used the relationship between its different parts as a map for 
the reader’s spiritual development.” To help the reader remember the 
path of spiritual growth, Bonde provided two main descriptions of 
the tree of virtue: one is relatively short and not accompanied by any 
pictorial representation;? the other is a longer “declaracion,” which 
accompanies an unusually large woodcut, following the practice he 
adopted for the Decalogue. He also provided the tree of virtue's antith- 
esis in the form of the tree of vice, which was given its own declaration 
and woodcut. 

These are the largest woodcuts used “in any early English book" 
and by including the trees, Bonde tapped deep into the traditions of 
pastoral instruction on the vices and virtues.” Both Pynson and de 


72 Ibid., Bk.III, Day 6, fol. 85v. 

7? Ibid., Bk.III, Day 6, fol. 89r. 

™ The reader must, for instance, cultivate the cardinal virtue of justice (a branch of 
the tree), which cultivation will produce other associated virtues, such as fidelity and 
truth (the leaves), and as the reader develops he may be granted the gift of ghostly 
or spiritual pity, which perfects the virtue and produces the reward promised in the 
beatitude "blessed be the mild" (the fruit). 

7 Bonde, Pylgrimage, Bk.IL, fol. 76v. 

76 The cuts average 33 x 23cm. Edward Hodnett, English Woodcuts 1480-1535 
(Oxford, 1973), p. 31. 

” The fullest discussion of the iconography of the trees of vice and virtue is to be 
found in Jennifer O'Reilly, Studies in the Iconography of the Virtues and Vices in the 
Middle Ages (London, 1988). 
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Worde had made earlier attempts at illustrating the trees in print in 
books that contained some pastoral material. Pynson published simple 
factotum cuts in The Kalender of Shepherdes in 1506, and further sim- 
plified copies of these were used by de Worde in The Boke Named 
the Royall in 1507.”* The Kalender trees, however, lack the complexity 
necessary to explain Bonde’s understanding of how the virtues, gifts 
and beatitudes interrelate. They also lack the illustrative detail that 
allows the trees an instructive function separate of any declaration: 
the “tre of synnes” in the Kalender, marked only by its lack of flow- 
ers, carries none of the associations of the Pilgrimage “tre of synnes,” 
with its evocative images of hell’s mouth, the tortures of the devils 
and bitter fruit; while the “tre of vertues” offers no enticing alterna- 
tive, lacking the wholesome fruit present in the Pilgrimage virtue cut. 
Building on earlier developments in printed pastoralia, Bonde and 
Pynson provided the readers with strong aids to understanding both 
the book and their own relationship with sin and virtue through the 
woodcuts. They also associated Bonde’s instruction on the vices and 
virtues with the parish setting, where similar images were painted on 
provincial church walls.” The Pylgrimage woodcuts, with their lack of 
Latin, represent a late continuation of this tradition and demonstrate 
how intertwined the Pylgrimage is with pastoral traditions. Bonde took 
an image familiar from church walls and made it available to readers 
within the home. 

Picking up on another set piece of pastoral instruction—the battle 
of the vices and virtues—Bonde translated Augustus Autpertus’ Con- 
flictu Vitiorum atque Virtutum.? Like Autpertus, he was motivated 
by the hope that he could vivify the struggle of the conscience for the 
reader: making it both more memorable and more interesting. Indeed, 
he modified the Conflictu slightly to make it more exciting. Whereas 
Autpertus presented the conflict as a battle, but quickly abandoned 
any dramatic presentation, Bonde attempted to retain this. “Froward- 
ness persueth,”*' Gluttony “cometh in full subtelly,” Lechery is “the 


8 The Kalender of Shepherdes (STC 22408). The Boke Named the Royall was printed 
by de Worde (STC 21430) and by Pynson (STC 21430a). 

” Examples are still visible at Dalham, Suffolk, Crostwight, Norfolk, Lyddington 
and Rutland. See O'Reilly, Studies in the Iconography of Virtues and Vices, p. 375. 

*' Bonde, Pylgrimage (STC 3277), Bk.III, Day I, Ch. 10. Ambrosius Autpertus, 
Ambrosii Autperti Opera, ed. Robert Weber (Turnhout, 1979), pp. 909-31. Bonde 
attributes this text to St Augustine. 

*' Bonde, Pylgrimage (STC 3277), Bk.IIL, Day I, fol. 36r. 
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daily enemy,” and several of the sins use more violent language than 
in the original, especially Ire. Bonde also inserted references that point 
out the relationship between the sins, drawing on language from both 
the family and the noble household to emphasize their allegiances: 
Hypocrisy is "the doughter of vayne glorie,"? Detraction is “suster 
to hatered"** and Voracity is “one of the house of gloteny.”* While 
the battle between the vices and virtues in the Pylgrimage remains a 
very stilted allegory, as it was in Autpertus' original, the changes that 
Bonde made reveal the energy he invested in attempting to teach the 
reader well. 

Although Bonde utilized many of the methods that parish priests 
might use in instructing their flocks—wall paintings of the trees of 
vice and virtue transformed into woodcuts for the literate, colour- 
ful exempla, menmonic rhymes—he was not interested in instructing 
the laity in 1526. We noted above that this first edition was pitched 
deliberately at those religious who were quite spiritually advanced, if 
unlearned. The title made only a token gesture towards a wider reader- 
ship, describing it as "very profitable for all christen people to rede: and 
in especiall / to all religious persons moche necessary," and, while it 
contained lengthy sections on the vices and virtues, the Decalogue and 
the Pater Noster, it did not draw attention to this material. Nor did the 
title-page mention the accompanying woodcuts intended to highlight 
and condense material on the vices and virtues into single illustrations. 
This presentation makes manifest that Bonde's discussion of these pas- 
toralia was directed primarily at religious striving for perfection and 
not at the laity. For Bonde, the type of instruction a parish priest might 
give was not just the beginning, but the means of undertaking a spi- 
ritual journey that could culminate in mystical experience. A spiritual 
journey that he felt was restricted to those in orders. 

This method contrasts starkly with Syon's approach to the laity's 
education in the 1530s, where they take centre stage for the first time." 


® Ibid., Bk.III, Day I, fol. 40r. 

8 Ibid., Bk.III, Day I, fol. 33r. 

% Ibid., Bk.III, Day I, fol. 35r. 

s Ibid., Bk.III, Day I, fol. 39r. 

% The laity, however, did not become the complete focus of the brethren. For 
instance, in the same year, Fawkes printed The Myroure of oure Ladye (see n. 14), 
which was meant primarily for the Bridgittine sisters, though it would have been of 
some interest to those dwelling in the precincts or regular visitors to Syon who would, 
at appropriate times, hear the daily office of the Sisters in the monastery church. 
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The title page of the first edition of The Werke for Housholders describes 
it as “a werke for housholders / or for them that haue the gydynge or 
gouernaunce of ony company.”® This was the first book written at 
Syon that was aimed specifically at a particular group of laymen who 
had responsibility for their own household. This was an innovation 
not just among Syon books but among printed books in general as “up 
to about 1530 conduct books offering advice on how to live well had 
for the most part been directed to the nobility or to religious."*? 

It was undoubtedly Whitford’s connections with the secular world 
through his association with Mountjoy, Erasmus and Fox, combined 
with the outreach duties required of the Syon brethren, that made him 
more attentive to this gap in the market. He tells us that it was “a 
pryuate persone and specyall frende” for whom he originally wrote 
the Werke, suggesting that it was through his continued contact with 
the laity that he became aware of this class of reader's needs.? Further- 
more, having met this friend’s requirements, Whitford’s original copy 
“came vnto be syght of certeyn deuout persones,” who also made their 
demand evident. Nor did this demand abate and so Whitford’s Werke 
foreshadows many post-Reformation books, such as Edward Dering’s 
Godly Private Prayers for Householders to Meditate Upon, and to Say 
in their Families (1576), where “the domestic household displaced the 
cloister and recluse’s cell, as the setting generally assumed by devo- 
tional authors.” 

Through the Werke for Housholders, Whitford reached well beyond 
the pulpit, projecting himself into the house of the reader to regulate 
and guide his behaviour there. The Werke provides the reader with a 
“forme” for his daily devotions, followed by advice on how to teach 
the rudiments of Christian faith to children and servants. Whitford is 
unusually sympathetic to the reader’s circumstances throughout the 


8” Richard Whitford, A Werke for Housholders, first edition 1530 (STC 25421.8). 
There is a modern edition of this work available: James Hogg, ed., Richard Whytford’s 
The Pype or Tonne of the Lyfe of Perfection with an Introductory Study on Whytford’s 
Works, 5 vols. (Salzburg, 1979-1989) 5. However, quotations here are all from the 
Redman edition of 1530 (STC 25421.8), which is earlier than the de Worde edition 
(20 Dec. 1530, STC 25422) that Hogg uses. The Redman edition lacks the “addicion of 
policy.” See Jan Rhodes, “Private Devotion in England on the Eve of the Reformation,” 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis (Durham University, 1974), pp. 176-84. 

8 Rhodes, “Private Devotion in England,” p. 181. 

$» The Werke for Housholders, 1530 (STC 25421.8), sig.Alv. 

? Rhodes, “Private Devotion in England,” p. 181. On Dering, see Helen White, 
Tudor Books of Private Devotion (Madison, 1951), p. 168. 
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Werke. Rather than emphasizing the gulf between himself and the 
reader, Whitford conflated all categories of men into the single cat- 
egory of sinner, including himself, insistently and repetitively pepper- 
ing his introduction with “we”: 


Good deuoute chrystyans / let vs fyrste consyder that all we ben mor- 
tall...all must nedes dye. And thoughe we lyue very longe / yet shall 
we dye shortly... And yet haue we no certeynte...in what state we shall 
departe this lyfe.” 


He envisioned that his reader would be preoccupied with “great thyn- 
ges to do” and with "besynes,"? but rather than dismissing these as 
distractions, Whitford perceived them as having great value in the 
virtuous life as distractions from idle sin. Even on a Sunday, he was 
content that the household try to take as much rest “as conuenyently 
may be," admitting, "for people must haue meet & drynke / the houses 
must be appareyled / beestes must be cured & loked vnto.”™ He also 
took into account other elements of the reader's life. He kept in mind 
the role the parish church, local guilds and fraternities would play in 
moulding the reader's worship, giving the reader leave to pray to "the 
patrons of your churches or dioces / and suche as you haue...synguler 
deuocyon vnto”” and encouraging him to attend mass or listen to 
preachers.” 

In all of this, Whitford remembered the communal nature of secular 
life and utilized it to further his instruction. He encouraged the reader 
“to gader your neyghbours about you on the holy daye specyally the 
yonge sorte” for basic catechesis;” to have “in euery mele / dyner or 
souper" one person reading the Pater Noster aloud in English and 
Latin;** and to lead his household from house to church.” He saw 


9 


The Werke for Housholders (STC 25421.8), sig. A2r. 

? Ibid., sig.Alv. 

?5 Ibid., sig.A3v. 

% Ibid., sig.D1v. 

” Ibid., sig.Blr-v. 

°° Ibid., sig.D2r. 

” Ibid., sig.B2r. 

8 Ibid., sig.B2v. 

? Ibid., sig.D1v. Helen White draws attention to a famous passage in the Werke: 
“Byt yet some of you wyll say. Syr, this werke is good for religious persones, and for 
suche persones as ben solytary and done lye alone by them selfe, but we done lye 
i. or .iii. sometyme togyder and yet in one chambre dyvers beddes and so many in 
company, yf we shuld use these thynges [i.e. devotions] in presence of our felowes, 
some wold laugh us to scorne and mocke us.” She argues that this passage “clearly 
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the teaching, as well as the absorption, of the basic tenets as a key 
part of the pious layman’s life. Though this had canonical support—for 
instance, the Sarum baptismal rite instructed the godparents to teach 
the baptized the Pater Noster, Ave Maria and Creed—it was often 
obscured by other pastoral instruction. The inclusiveness of Whit- 
ford’s approach, harnessing his own efforts, as well as those of the 
parish priest, itinerant preachers and the householder, suggests how 
vital he thought the spiritual education of the laity was. Though stern 
about resisting the more sinful sides of worldly life, Whitford was full 
of compassion for the reader and evinced a genuine desire to help him 
develop spiritually within his secular vocation. 

This care is reflected in the degree to which Whitford helped the 
reader utilize the Werke. Whereas Betson simply made catecheti- 
cal material available to the laity by adding it to his Right Profitable 
Treatyse—providing no further support for the lay reader’s learning— 
Whitford showed the reader both why, and how, this material should 
be ingested in daily life. He begins by reminding the reader “that all 
we ben mortall”’” and that “we haue nede...to be well ware / how we 
spende our tyme”?! lest we suffer punishment at the Judgement. He 
goes on to argue that this should encourage a dual focus in a Chris- 
tian’s life: first, “to auoyde synne,” and secondly, “to appoynt hym- 
selfe vnto some customable course of good and profitable exercyse,” 
to which purpose he offers his “poore aduyse."'? Thus, Whitford pro- 
vided the “good symple and deuout soules” who read his Werke with 
a firm understanding of why the material that follows is important." 
That sense of importance is reinforced by the diptych structure of the 
Werke: the first part devoted to the daily routine of devotions; and the 
second, to the teaching of the rudiments. Throughout the first part, 
Whitford recalled very basic Christian teachings—many of which are 
discussed in the second half—and placed them at the heart of the lay- 


indicates the kind of audience he had in mind.” The reader that Whitford addresses 
in this one brief passage, however, appears to be very different from the authoritative 
householder he envisions elsewhere. So while this passage addresses an emphatically 
lay reader, it does not address the specific audience Whitford had in mind for most of 
the Werke and seems to have been intended to make a more general point. See White, 
Tudor Books of Private Devotion, p. 157. 

100 Ibid., sig.Alv. 

11 Tbid., sig.A2r. 

12 Ibid., sig.A2r. 

103 Tbid., sig.A2r. 
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man’s devotions. Consequently, each of the two parts of the Werke 
continually points to the other. 

The title page of the Werke reflects Whitford’s obvious desire to 
support the laity’s learning and daily devotions, but it also hints that 
this was a mission that was held dear by Syon itself. The title page 
employs a woodcut that has come to be known as denoting a Syon 
origin, thereby strongly suggesting Syon’s sanction of the contents. 

Whitford continued to provide this support after 1530. In 1531 
he put into print a compendium of instruction entitled “A werke of 
preparacion, vnto co[m]munion, or howselyng The werke for hous- 
holders with the golden pistle and alphabete or crosrowe called an 
A.B.C. all duely corrected and newly prynted,” meant to build on the 
basic instruction supplied in the Werke for Housholders.'° Whitford 
expressed the hope that, having read the Werke, the reader would fur- 
ther profit from guidance “when you ben disposed and mynded to 
receyue the holy sacrament of the aulter."?* To which end the Pre- 
paracion provided the reader with a two-pronged method of prepara- 
tion for communion, beginning with an examination of conscience 
and proceeding to a meditation on Jesus and the acts of salvation. 
Many of the Preparacion's meditations take the reader well beyond the 
catechetical grounds of the Werke and dabble at the edges of contem- 
plative practice, but what is notable is that Whitford retained the con- 
nection with the more basic teachings. For example, he referred the 
reader back to the examination of conscience in the Werke and to the 
mnemonic of Christ's Passion.’ Thus, he created a strong sense that 
the rudimentary teaching in the Werke would provide a foundation 
for the spiritual development his writing sought to foster. Indeed, one 
reader felt this support so strongly that he recast the Preparacion as 


10 For a full discussion of Syon's use of St Birgitta woodcuts see Martha Driver, 
"Nuns as Patrons, Artist, Readers: Bridgettine Woodcuts in Printed Books Produced 
for the English Market," in Art into Life, eds. Carol Garett Fisher and Kathleen Scott 
(East Lansing, 1995), pp. 236-67. Roger Ellis also discusses the Syon woodcut and 
suggests that the brother as author received "the same inspiration and expressed the 
same conviction that informed the writings of St. Bridget.” “Further Thoughts on the 
Spirituality of Syon Abbey" in Mysticism and Spirituality in Medieval England, ed. 
William F. Pollard and Robert Boenig (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 219-43, 224. 

1*5 This compliation was first printed in 1531 (STC 25412), it went through at least 
two more editions in 1537 by Redman (STC 25413) and Waylande (STC 25413.5). 

1% A Werke of Preparacion, (STC 25413) sig.A2r. All further quotations are from 
this edition. 

17 Tbid., fol. 3r. 
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“A dialoge or communicacion bytwene the curate or ghostly father, 
and the parochiane or ghostly chylde,” creating a fictional space in 
which Whitford is imagined as actual pastor to the reader.’ 

The change that occurred between Betson’s Ryght Profytable Treat- 
yse and Whitford’s Werke for Housholders, is mirrored by the changes 
William Bonde made in the second edition of his Pylgrimage of 
Perfection. When Bonde revised the Pylgrimage he added a treat- 
ment of the Ave Maria and Creed that were very different in approach 
from his earlier discussion of the Pater Noster and were aimed at a 
simpler audience. Throughout these lengthy treatments, Bonde did 
not mention the pilgrimage for perfection and addressed an indeter- 
minate reader rather than a religious, addressing him in terms such 
as “penytent synner,"'? and “christyan creature." As he explained, 
his principal motivation in adding this material was the “edifyenge of 
be unlerned people”!” and the refutation of the beliefs of those who 
“falleth in to heresy / as Wyclif dyd / with his folowers: & now this 
abhominable heretyke Luther / with his adherentes.”'!’ These concerns 
are given memorable voice in an exemplum used to illustrate the effec- 
tiveness of the Ave Maria against devils. In this exemplum the devil’s 
knowledge of the catechesis is examined—much as Whitford recom- 
mended children should be examined in A Werke for Housholders— 
and in answering he imitates the laity’s ignorance: 


“Knowest thou the prayer of our lorde / called the Pater noster;” And 
he answered “ye that I do.” “And cannest thou saye it” sayd be man; 
“Ye that I can very well” sayd be spiryte. And anone at theyr request / 
he began in this wyse. “Pater noster qui est in celis nomen tuum / fiat 
voluntas tua / et in terra. Panem nostrum quitodianum / debita nostra. 
Sicut et ne nos in temptationem / a malo amen.” And whan he had 
thus lewdly brought it to an ende / ouerskyppyng in it many wordes pat 
pleased hym not / he grynned & scorned them / sayeng. “Thus you lay 
people saye your Pater noster."! 


108 This was the third edition of the Preparacion, printed in 1537 by John Waylande 
(STC 25413.5). 

10 Pylerimage of Perfection, 1531 (STC 3278). 

N° Tbid., fol. 181v. 

1 Ibid., fol. 188r. 

112 Tbid., fol. 192r. 

13 Ibid., fol. 192v. 

114 Ibid., fol. 179r. 
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Bonde’s decision to use this episode from Caesarius of Heisterbach’s 
Dialogus Miraculorum as part of his justification of these new treat- 
ments of the Ave Maria and Creed pinpoints two anxieties.'^ First, 
that the laity were unable to recite in an adequate manner the Church’s 
basic prayers and had such poor understanding of the Latin that they 
spouted garbled rubbish. Second, that because of this, they felt no devo- 
tion in their prayers and so, like the devil, would “ouerskyp” words, 
making a mockery—even a heresy—of the petitions. It is to combat 
this connection between lewdness and heresy that Bonde added to his 
original Pylgrimage, giving the reader the Latin, a translation and a 
full explication of the Ave Maria and Creed—an aim supported by the 
printer, who made much of the addition of the Ave and Creed in the 
title page, implicitly inviting a wider, less sophisticated, audience to 
take an interest in the book.'* 

From the time of its foundation in 1415, Syon Abbey had promi- 
nent connections with royalty, the aristocracy and the papacy. It was 
capable of great influence. Thomas Fishbourne, for example, elected as 
the first confessor-general, was persuasive enough to have been able 
to cause Pope Martin V to issue the Mare Anglicanum, a bull giving 
Syon, among other things, independence from the mother-house at 
Vadstena. In 1423, he was also responsible for securing Syon’s sta- 
tus as a double monastery, travelling to Rome with Simon Wynter 
to achieve that end. At the same time, Syon Abbey strove to fulfill 
its pastoral duties to both the Bridgettine sisters and the visitors to 
the Abbey. Yet for much of the fifteenth century there was a dispar- 
ity between the extended and continuing care they could offer the 
nuns and their spiritual advisees, and the briefer opportunities they 
had to help the laity. Until the late 1520s this seems to have left the 
Bridgettines unconcerned as they focused their attention on meeting 
the needs of religious readers. Apart from the Orcharde of Syon, which 
was printed by the lay steward of Syon for a wide audience, the broth- 
ers made only token gestures of inclusion towards secular readers.'”” 
However, between the time when Thomas Arthur and Thomas Bilney 


15 S. Joseph, ed., Caesarii Heisterbacensis monachi Ordinis Cisterciensis dialogus 
miraculorum (Cologne, 1851), Bk.3 ‘De Confessione, Ch. 6, pp. 116-120. 

ué That said, Bonde was only interested in providing a very basic understanding of 
the Church's faith to the laity and ultimately resisted further lay investigation: “...let 
vs neuer dispute or reason the mysteryes of our fayth” (fol. 187v). 


u7 Orcharde of Syon, 1519 (STC 4815). 
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first came to the attention of the authorities and when Bilney was mar- 
tyred in 1531, Syon became radically invested in the support of lay 
faith. As Whitford implied in the introduction to his Pype or Tonne, 
of the Lyfe of Perfection, a community decision seemed to have been 
taken to renew the Bridgittine’s commitment to the cura pastoralis 
because it was now very necessary: “This worke was wrytten yeres ago. 
And nowe thought necessarye to be sende forth: bycause of these newe 
fangle persones / whiche in dede ben heretykes...”''* And to this end 
Bonde and Whitford attempted to teach the simple far away from the 
lecterns and confessionals of the Abbey. In doing so, they recognized 
the failure of many pastors to teach their flocks adequately and sought 
to supplement the education available within the parish. They antic- 
ipated by five years the efforts the government would make in the 
1536 Royal Injunctions to improve the laity's spiritual education on 
an extra-parochial scale.” The effect their writings had on individual 
Christians is unrecorded, but the fact that Bedyll recommended that 
Syon's confessionals be walled up and their preaching stopped sug- 
gests that they were capable of far-reaching influence, which would 
only have been heightened by the longevity of print. 


18 Pype of Perfection, 1531 (STC 25421) sig.Alv. 
1? Philippa Tudor, “Religious Instruction for Children and Adolescents in the Early 
English Reformation,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 35 (1984), 391-413. 
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PASTORAL CARE AND RELIGIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND PASTORAL CARE IN THE LATE 
MIDDLE AGES 


Greg Peters 


In the early seventh century, the well-known abbot of the monastery 
at Sinai, John Climacus, wrote the following: 


The fever suffered by the body is a single symptom but has many causes. 
Similarly, the seething movement of our anger and of our other passions 
arises for many different reasons, so that the same cure cannot be offered 
for all of them. Hence I would propose that each sick man should very 
carefully look for his own particular cure, and the first step here is the 
diagnosis of the cause of the disease. When this is known, the patients 
will get the right cure from the hands of God and from their spiritual 
doctors.’ 


The priests, bishops, and theologians gathered at the Fourth Lateran 
Council in 1215 said something very similar when they decreed, 


Let the priest be discreet and cautious that he may pour wine and oil 
into the wounds of the one injured after the manner of a skilful physi- 
cian, carefully inquiring into the circumstances of the sinner and the 
sin, from the nature of which he may understand what kind of advice 
to give and what remedy to apply, making use of different experiments 
to heal the sick one? 


The common theme of both these documents is that those living lives 
of vice are to be healed of these sins through the mediation of a person 
involved in the cura animarum. In the Byzantine church this was often 
accomplished through a spiritual director (most likely a monk) and/ 


! The Ladder of Divine Ascent, “Step 8: On Placidity and Meekness.” English trans- 
lation in Colm Luibheid and Norman Russell, trans., John Climacus: The Ladder of 
Divine Ascent (New York, 1982), p. 150. 

? Concilii quarti Lateranensis Constitutiones 21. Latin in Antonius García y García, 
ed., Constitutiones Concilii quarti Lateranensis una cum Commentariis glossatorum 
(Vatican City, 1981), p. 68. English translation in Brian Tierney, Sources of Medieval 
History, Fourth Edition: The Middle Ages, Volume I (New York, 1983), p. 245. 
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or a hegumenos for those living in a monastery.’ In the Latin church 
of the medieval west the cura animarum of monks was primarily in 
the hands of their abbots whereas for nuns it was the responsibility 
of both their abbess and for ordained male clergy, often assigned to 
the women’s monastery for this very purpose.* For those not living in 
monasteries it fell often to one’s local priest. Unfortunately, through- 
out much of the Middle Ages these parish priests were often negligent 
in their duty thus resulting in canonical legislation, like that cited pre- 
viously from the Fourth Lateran Council. 

Pope Innocent III in a bull dated 19 April 1213 called the Fourth 
Lateran Council and it was held from 11-30 November 1215. When 
summoning the archbishops, bishops, and abbots to Rome Innocent 
wrote that the goal of the council was to “bring about the recovery of 
the Holy Land and the reform of the universal church.”’ A perusal of 
the canons resulting from the council demonstrates that Innocent III 
believed that the "reform of the universal church" was going to happen 
by reforming the cura animarum through better selection and educa- 
tion of priests and by redefining what exactly a priest was to be doing 
while acting as a medicus animarum. In fact, the council deemed pas- 


? See Irénée Hausherr, Spiritual Direction in the Early Christian East (Kalamazoo, 
1990; original French edition, 1955). 

4 There is extant evidence that abbesses, at times, functioned in the role of “priest” 
with the attendant cura animarum for their nuns. Gary Macy writes, “The best exam- 
ple would be the responsibility, indeed duty, of the abbess to hear her nuns' con- 
fessions." Gary Macy, The Hidden History of Women's Ordination: Female Clergy in 
the Medieval West (Oxford, 2008), p. 82. See also Gisela Muschiol, Famula Dei: Zur 
Liturgie in merowingischen Frauenklóstern (Munster, 1994). For an overview of how 
monks and nuns related to one another vis-à-vis the cura animarum, especially of the 
monks care for the nuns, see Klaus Schreiner, “Pastoral Care in Female Monasteries: 
Sacramental Services, Spiritual Edification, Ethical Discipline" in Jeffrey F. Hamburger 
and Susan Marti, eds., Crown and Veil: Female Monasticism from the Fifth to the Fif- 
teenth Centuries (New York, 2008), pp. 225-244. 

5 For an examination of the pastoral care of women by parish priests see Beth 
Allison Barr, The Pastoral Care of Women in Late Medieval England (Woodbridge, 
Eng., 2008). 

é The Fourth Lateran Council referred to these priests as parochialis sacerdos 
(Canon 51) and presbiter parochialis (Canon 56). 

7 “ad recuperationem videlicet terrae sanctae ac reformationem universalis Eccle- 
siae valeamus intendere cum effectu" (J.P. Migne, Patrologia Latina 216, col. 824A). 
English translation in Tierney, Sources of Medieval History, p. 238. 

* Cf. Canon 22. 
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toral care as the art of arts: Cum sit ars artium regimen animarum. All 
late medieval pastoral care needs to be seen through this lens. 

The extensive work of Leonard Boyle and Joseph Goering on Lat- 
eran IV and the cura animarum is well known. Boyle’s scholarship 
stresses that though written works on the nature and function of pas- 
toral care, which he terms pastoralia," were not entirely absent before 
Lateran IV, they became profuse following the council." Goering's 
work on the literary corpus of William de Montibus, who died two 
years prior to the convening of the council, demonstrates Boyle's 
conclusion excellently—some pastoralia were in existence before the 
council fathers decreed that pastoral care must be reformed." Yet, it 
was after Lateran IV that there was a period of prodigious writing of 
pastoralia that, as Goering has noted, had its "roots in the scholastic 
milieu of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries." 

But the canons of the Fourth Lateran Council and the pastoralia of 
the thirteenth century concern themselves primarily with parish priests 
or preaching friars. What about those involved in the cura animarum 
who were not explicitly nor primarily parish priests or friars, such as 
monks and nuns? None of the canons of Lateran IV concerning pasto- 
ral care were directed directly towards monks or nuns. In fact, monks 
and nuns are mentioned in the conciliar canons only infrequently and 
only in reference to general chapters, monastic economic practices, 
monastic jurisdiction, and that nuns and monks are not to engage 


? Canon 27. See also Gregory the Great, Liber regulae pastoralis 1: ars est artium 
regimen animarum (Migne, Patrologia Latina 77, col. 14A). 

? Leonard E. Boyle, "Summae confessorum,” in Les Genres littéraires dans les sources 
théologiques et philosophiques médiévales: Définition, critique, et exploitation, Actes du 
Colloque international de Louvain-la-Neuve, 25-27 mai 1981 (Louvain, 1982), p. 230: 
“,..any and every aid to the Cura animarum...the term embraces any literary aid or 
manual which can be of help to the priest in the Cura animarum, whether with respect 
to his own education as pastor or to the education of the people in his charge." 

1 Leonard E. Boyle, “The Inter-Conciliar Period 1179-1215 and the Beginnings of 
Pastoral Manuals," in Filippo Liotta, ed., Miscellanea Rolando Bandinelli Papa Ales- 
sandro III (Sienna, 1986), pp. 45-56; and "Ihe Fourth Lateran Council and Manuals 
of Popular Theology," in Thomas J. Heffernan, ed., The Popular Literature of Medieval 
England (Knoxville, 1985), pp. 30-43. 

? Joseph Goering, William de Montibus (c. 1140-1213): The Schools and the Litera- 
ture of Pastoral Care (Toronto, 1992). 

5 See Boyle, “The Fourth Lateran Council,” pp. 38-43. Goering, William de Mon- 
tibus, p. 59. 
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in simony.'* So how were monks and nuns engaging in the cura ani- 
marum if they were not parish priests? 

There is evidence, at least from twelfth-century England and one 
would presume elsewhere, that monasteries did possess parish churches 
and that the acquisition of parish churches by religious houses pro- 
ceeded at a heretofore unknown rate from the late 11th to the early 
thirteenth century. Monasteries received these houses in a number of 
ways: (1) through grants from their patrons; (2) when a parish priest 
who served a church became a monk he would, at times, transfer “his” 
church into the control of the monastery; (3) religious houses obtained 
possession of any new church built within the larger parish of a church 
that it already held; (4) new monastic communities that took over 
already existing parochial churches; and (5) “a religious house pos- 
sessed of a parish church of ancient foundation with a large depen- 
dent parish might establish within this parish new parochial chapels or 
churches, which naturally passed into its possession." An example of 
the first type of reception is found in 1318 when the bishop of Carlisle 
appropriated a church to the Augustinian canons of Warter: 


To all the sons of Holy Mother Church to whom these present letters 
may come, John by divine pity bishop of Carlisle sends eternal greetings 
in the Lord. Know all of you by the inspiration of charity and piety, that 
we have regard and consideration for the alms and the hospitable recep- 
tion of paupers the support of which we know to be the daily duty of the 
religious men the prior and convent of St. James of Warter of the diocese 
of York... We also have consideration for the other works of piety which 
they perform, and we wish to compensate them... Directing, therefore, 
our thoughts and the gaze of charity towards them for the relief of the 


1^ See Canons 12, 59-61, and 64. 

55 B.R. Kemp, “Monastic Possession of Parish Churches in England in the Twelfth 
Century," Journal of Ecclesiastical History 31 (1980), 134. On monastic communities 
taking over existing parish churches see M.R.V. Heale, *Monastic-Parochial Churches 
in Late Medieval England,” in Clive Burgess and Eamon Duffy, eds., The Parish in 
Late Medieval England: Proceedings of the 2002 Harlaxton Symposium (Donington, 
2006), pp. 54-77. 

‘6 Kemp, “Monastic Possession of Parish Churches,” p. 140. On monastic patron- 
age see the relevant articles in Emilia Jamroziak and Janet Burton, eds., Religious and 
Laity in Western Europe, 1000-1400: Interaction, Negotiation, and Power (Turnhout, 
2006), especially those in the book’s first section entitled “Patrons and benefactors: 
power, fashion, and mutual expectations.” On the transfer of churches to monasteries 
see C.N.L. Brooke, “The Missionary at Home: the Church in the Towns, 1000-1250,” 
in G.J. Cuming, ed., The Mission of the Church and the Propagation of the Faith: Papers 
Read at the Seventh Summer Meeting and the Eighth Winter Meeting of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History Society (Cambridge, 1970), p. 72. 
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foregoing, so that they may be better able to sustain their said works of 
charity, we concede to the same religious men the prior and convent 
aforesaid and to their monastery, the patronage over the church of Bar- 
tor in our diocese..." 


Of particular note in this regard is that bishop John was moved to 
deed the church to canons primarily by the canons' acts of char- 
ity, that is, their own practice of the cura animarum. Nevertheless, 
whether or not monks actually served as priests in the parish churches 
in the monastery's possession has been an ongoing debate.'? In the first 
half of the twentieth century Ursmer Berliére argued that there are 
examples of monks serving as parish priests in the eleventh century, 
although he believed that these are the exceptions and not the rule. 
Further, Berliére demonstrates that in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies all pastoral functions were open to monks and that, in cases of 
necessity, the monks engaged in parochial pastoral ministry.” In 1962, 
D.J.A. Matthew suggested that the monks, at least in England, were 
extensively involved in parochial pastoral work and this was seconded 
by C.N.L. Brooke.? More recently, Terrie Colk further affirms that 
English monks at least were serving churches as parish priests: 


Cluniac houses were granted many churches, and in accepting the church, 
likewise fully accepted responsibility for the pastoral role...Other early 
12th-century dependencies and cells such as Sporle, West Wretham, 
Heacham and Tofts Monks were all within close proximity to their par- 
ish churches and, given the smallness of their communities and their 
limited incomes, priest-monks may well have performed divine service 
for their local community?! 


7 Cited in John Shinners and William J. Dohar, eds., Pastors and the Care of Souls 
in Medieval England (Notre Dame, 1998), pp. 100-101. Original Latin in J.H. Parry, 
ed., The Register of John de Halton, Bishop of Carlisle 1292-1324 (1913), p. 70. 

!8 The early debate is summarized in Marjorie Chibnall, “Monks and Pastoral 
Work: A Problem in Anglo-Norman History," Journal of Ecclesiastical History 18 
(1967), 165-166. 

' See Ursmer Berliére, "L'Exercice du ministère paroissial par les moines dans le 
Haut Moyen-âge,” Revue bénédictine 39 (1927), 227-250; and "L'exercice du minis- 
tère paroissial par les moines du XII* au XVII siècle,” Revue bénédictine 39 (1927), 
340-364. 

? DJ.A. Matthew, The Norman Monasteries and their English Possessions (London, 
1962). C.N.L. Brooke, review of Monastic Tithes from their Origins to the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, by Giles Constable, in English Historical Review 81 (1966), 346-347. 

?' Terrie Colk, “Twelfth-Century East Anglian Canons: A Monastic Life?” in Chris- 
topher Harper-Bill, ed., Medieval East Anglia (Woodbridge, Eng., 2005), pp. 214-215. 
See also Heale, “Monastic-Parochial Churches in Late Medieval England,” p. 74: “On 
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On a more hesitant note, Giles Constable wrote that 


From the ninth to the twelfth centuries, however, an increasing num- 
ber of ordained monks performed pastoral work as a result of prob- 
ably both of the shortage of parish clergy and of monastic possession of 
churches... [yet] The total number was never very great and may have 
varied regionally.” 


Likewise, Marjorie Chibnall argued that only a small number of monks 
were engaged in pastoral work. She suggests that simply because monks 
served altars in the churches “it can never be assumed that...they 
necessarily did so for the benefit of the parishioners."? Furthermore, 
that the monks said masses and heard confessions from their patrons 
does not equal full-blown engagement in the cura animarum nor does 
the possession of churches by monasteries mean that these churches 
were served by monks. The monks may still appoint a parish priest to 
serve the church while collecting tithes on the church as property.” As 
Heale writes, 


it is not uncommon to find the religious appointing stipendiary chaplains 
to the parochial care. This allowed the monastery to take parochial offer- 
ings of all kinds, which may have been a source of resentment; it may 
also have compromised the quality of the priests serving the parish.” 


This returns us to the question of how monks and nuns were engag- 
ing in the cura animarum especially if it is not possible to determine 
with a great degree of certainty that the monks did so by serving as 
parish priests? Joan Greatrex demonstrates the difficulty of knowing 
with certainty that parochial ministry was regular monastic practice 
when she writes that “There is also sufficient evidence to suggest that 
monks were not infrequently called upon to carry out pastoral func- 
tions in parish churches in town and countryside."?* Yet, this "suffi- 
cient evidence" is limited to only about a half dozen examples from the 


the other hand, in churches where vicarages were not established, the parish was often 
served by one of the religious themselves." 

? Giles Constable, Monastic Tithes from their Origins to the Twelfth Century (Cam- 
bridge, 1964), p. 146. 

? Chibnall, “Monks and Pastoral Work,” p. 167. 

^ Kemp, “Monastic Possession of Parish Churches,” pp. 141-144; Chibnall, “Monks 
and Pastoral Work,” pp. 168-170; Constable, Monastic Tithes, pp. 57-197. 

3 Heale, “Monastic-Parochial Churches in Late Medieval England,” p. 74. 

% Joan Greatrex, “Benedictine Sermons: Preparation and Practice in the English 
Monastic Cathedral Cloisters," in Carolyn Muessig, ed., Medieval Monastic Preaching 
(Leiden, 1998), p. 262. 
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fourteenth century all in the English Province of Canterbury. Hardly 
a fully sufficient sample to make wider, more generalized conclusions. 
If monks occasionally served as parish priests, and there is evidence to 
support that they did so, this option was not open to nuns. Therefore, 
late medieval monastic pastoral care must involve something more 
than serving as parish priests in order to say with certainty that monks 
and nuns were involved in its practice." Though the Fourth Lateran 
Council seems to envision the cura animarum primarily as something 
done by parish priests, it is possible to understand the cura animarum 
as something more than simply parish pastoral ministry. What then is 
the cura animarum in a monastic milieu and how were late medieval 
monks and nuns engaged in this ministry? 

Undoubtedly, the canons of the Fourth Lateran Council assumed 
that parish priests were those most immediately involved in the cura 
animarum. Other late medieval texts followed Lateran IV in this 
regard. For example, the compiler of Worcester Cathedral Library MS 
172 says that the office of priest "first is truly to preach Christ's gospel. 
The second is to pray [to] god [sic] continuously for the Church. The 
third is the sacraments freely to make and bear to whom it behooves. 
The fourth is only to study in holy scripture. The fifth is openly to 
prove and give example of perfection.” In spite of seeing priests as 
the primary givers of the cura animarum, the Lateran Council also 
used the phrase in a way that is more descriptive of what the care 
of souls entails. In Canon 7 on the need for bishops to correct and 
reform the morals of those clergy in his diocese, the council fathers 
wrote that the bishop is to act in such a way “as the care of souls 
requires."? That is, the cura animarum are those actions taken by one 
person that seek to amend the life of another in necessary ways. This 
too is the main thrust of one of the most important pre-Lateran IV 
pastoral manuals—the Liber regulae pastoralis of Gregory the Great. 
There Gregory is preoccupied with how one involved in the cura 


? Tt is clear that monks and nuns were giving financially to the care of the poor 
though the exact amounts are nearly impossible to determine. See Peregrine Horden, 
"Small beer? The Parish and the Poor and Sick in Later Medieval England," in Bur- 
gess and Duffy, eds., The Parish in Late Medieval England, pp. 339-364; and Neal S. 
Rushton and Wendy Sigle-Rushton, “Monastic Poor Relief in the Sixteenth Century,” 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History 16 (2001), 193-216. 

?* Cited in Barr, The Pastoral Care of Women in Late Medieval England, p. 4. 

? prout animarum cura requirit (García y García, ed., Constitutiones Concilii quarti 
Lateranensis, 54). 
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animarum conducts himself so that he is constantly and profitably 
setting an example to his charges. By being the exemplar, the pastor, 
says Gregory, is attempting to amend the lives of those to whom he 
provides oversight.? This being the case, it is easy to see how monks 
and nuns of the later middle ages were engaged in pastoral care in at 
least two important areas: (1) preaching and (2) receiving and raising 
handicapped children in the monastery?! 

The Fourth Lateran Council had decreed that preaching was most 
conducive “to the salvation of the christian people... We therefore 
decree by this general constitution that bishops are to appoint suitable 
men to carry out with profit this duty of sacred preaching, men who 
are powerful in word and deed and who will visit with care the peo- 
ples entrusted to them."? The number of pastoral manuals on the ars 
praedicandi published in the thirteenth century also demonstrates the 
renewed attention that preaching received as does the advent of the 
preaching friars in the thirteenth century.? One scholar of medieval 
preaching goes so far as to conclude that “Except for Augustine’s early 
guide to preaching in Book IV of De doctrina christiana (426), there 
was no rhetoric of preaching until ca. 1200.”** Another states that “By 
the year 1200...the Christian Church had produced only four writ- 
ers who could by any stretch of the imagination be called theorists of 
preaching: Augustine, Pope Gregory, Guibert de Nogent, and Alain de 


? Cf. Migne, Patrologia Latina 77, cols. 13A-128A. English translation in Henry 
Davis, trans., St. Gregory the Great: Pastoral Care (New York, 1950); and George 
E. Demacopoulos, trans., St. Gregory the Great: The Book of Pastoral Rule (Crestwood, 
2007). 

31 Though this essay will consider these two forms of pastoral care, other forms 
could have easily been chosen, such as the practice of monks allowing non-patronal 
benefactors to be buried in their cemeteries or monks who translated Latin medi- 
cal texts into vernacular languages expressly as acts of charity. See David Pestles, 
“Monastic Burials of Non-Patronal Lay Benefactors,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 
47 (1996), 620-637; Karen Stóber, “Bequests and Burials: Changing Attitudes of the 
Laity as Patrons of English and Welsh Monasteries," in Jamroziak and Burton, eds., 
Religious and Laity in Western Europe, 1000-1400, pp. 131-146; and Faye Marie Getz, 
"Charity, Translation, and the Language of Medical Learning in Medieval England," 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine 64 (1990), 1-17. 

? Canon 10. Translation in Norman P. Tanner, trans., Decrees of the Ecumenical 
Councils (London/Washington, D.C., 1990), 1.239. 

3 See Thomas M. Charland, ed., Artes praedicandi: Contribution a l'histoire de la 
rhétorique au moyen áge (Paris, 1936). 

* Phyllis Roberts, "Ihe Ars praedicandi and the Medieval Sermon," in Carolyn 
Muessig, ed., Preacher, Sermon and Audience in the Middle Ages (Leiden, 2002), p. 41. 
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Lille.” Regardless of the state of preaching prior to 1200, there is no 
doubt that by the high Middle Ages much preaching was happening 
across Latin Christendom and not only by the friars whose apostolate 
was to preach, but by monks also. As Carolyn Muessig writes in her 
introduction to Medieval Monastic Preaching, “Benedictine preaching 
in late medieval England appears to have not been an unusual occur- 
rence... The wider Christian community expected pastoral care to be 
carried out by monks; and this exception was perhaps not an anomaly 
but a norm.” 

Thanks to the scholarship of Joan Greatrex, we know that late medi- 
eval Benedictine monks were actively engaged in preaching outside of 
their cloisters." Henry Henfeld (d. 1396) is described as the “greatest 
preacher of God's word" and one Benedictine chapter boldly stated 
that monks "should study the art of presenting the word of God before 
others in order to become more efficient and well qualified in disputa- 
tion and in preaching.”** After examining thirty-eight extant manu- 
scripts of sermons from the Benedictine Worcester Cathedral Priory, 
Greatrex concludes that “While there are in these collections a few ser- 
mons intended for monastic or clerical audiences like the Benedictine 
Chapter meetings at Northhampton, episcopal visitations of the priory 
or convocations of the clergy, most appear to have been intended for 
general use."?? 

Greatrex further concludes that though most of the sermons were 
written in Latin, they were most likely delivered in the vernacular, 
making them accessible to the average person. Thus, “In the last two 
and a half centuries before the dissolution,” writes Greatrex, “...the 
monks were trained at the university to teach and to preach, and at 
Worcester enough evidence remains to show them performing both 


? James J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages: A History of Rhetorical Theory 
from St. Augustine to the Renaissance (Berkeley, 1974), p. 342. 

3% Carolyn Muessig, “What is Medieval Monastic Preaching? An Introduction,” in 
Muessig, Medieval Monastic Preaching, pp. 13-14. 

7 Joan Greatrex, “Benedictine Monk Scholars as Teachers and Preachers in the 
Later Middle Ages: Evidence from Worcester Cathedral Priory,” Monastic Studies 2 
(1991), 213-225; and Joan Greatrex, “Benedictine Sermons,” pp. 257-278. 

38 Greatrex, “Benedictine Sermons,” p. 258: predicator maximus verbi dei. William 
Pantin, ed., Documents Illustrating the Activities of the General and Provincial Chapters 
of the English Black Monks, 1215-1540 (London, 1931-1937), 2:75: proponere verbum 
Dei, in disputado et predicando habiliores...ac eciam prompcriores. Cited in Greatrex, 
“Benedictine Sermons,” p. 261; and Greatrex, “Benedictine Monk Scholars," p. 215. 

? Greatrex, “Benedictine Monk Scholars,” p. 224. 
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of these functions on a fairly regular basis."? Though one would not 
want to overstate the existing evidence, it is possible to conclude that 
what was happening at Worcester was also common at other monastic 
centers across England; that is, that monks were actively engaged in 
preaching to non-monastic audiences. 

That Benedictine monks were preaching to both clergy and laity is 
further demonstrated in Oxford, MS Bodley 649. Patrick Horner, the 
manuscript’s most recent editor, summarizes the evidence that this 
early fourteenth-century sermon collection was written by a Benedic- 
tine monk." First, the author of the sermons laments the attempts of 
the Lollards to seize Benedictine property: 


First, those Lollards hurled many vicious words at the poor friars, 
they slandered their poverty and the order that the Church approved, 
in which there are many great clerks and good men. Then they laid a 
tunnel under the column of the possessioners, dug deep for the trea- 
sure of the Church, set up the means for the temporal arm to seize our 
possessions.” 


Similarly, 


Afterwards [the Lollards] cast a tunnel under the tower of the posses- 
sioners, they dug deep for the treasure of the Church. They suggested to 
the temporal lords the means to take away our livelihood. They worked 
beyond their strength to snatch our possessions." 


The significance of these references lies in the fact that the Lollards, 
should they have succeeded in their “reform,” often sought the destruc- 
tion of Benedictine monasteries.“ The “our possessions” in both these 


4 Greatrex, “Benedictine Monk Scholars," p. 224. 

^' Patrick J. Horner, ed. and trans., A Macaronic Sermon Collection from Late Medi- 
eval England: Oxford, MS Bodley 649 (Toronto, 2006), pp. 4-6. 

2 Sermon 6.54-59; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 156-157: Primo 
isti Lollardi sagittauerunt plura praua verba ad pauperes fratres, deprauarunt eorum 
pauperiem et ordinem quod Ecclesia approbat, in quo plures magni clerici et boni 
viori sunt. Deinde bai castonn a myn ad columpnam pocessionatorum, profunde 
foderunt pro thesauro Ecclesie, fecerunt media ad temporalem manum ad capiendum 
nostras possessiones. 

9$ Sermon 24.56-59; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 506-507: Postea 
Pai cast a myne ad turrim possessionatorum, foderunt alte pro thesauro Ecclesie. 
Fecerunt media ad dominos temporales ad auferendum nostrum victum. Vltra vires 
laborabant ad rapiendum nostras possessiones. 

^ For example, see Henry Thomas Riley, ed., Thomae Walsingham, quondam 
monachi S. Albani, historia anglicana, Vol. II: A.D. 1381-1422 (London, 1864), 
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sermons hints that the author was himself a Benedictine monk who 
was commenting on his concern about his monasteries assets. Second, 
the anonymous author praises the Benedictines: 


This spirit of life once moved religious to undertake a strict way of life 
and high perfection; this made them lead on earth a heavenly regimen. 
In every order once they were living perfectly, but the great number of 
the saints who lived and died under the banner of St. Benedict makes 
it apparent to all how much virtue and perfection was once in our old 
oppressed religion.“ 


Lastly, four sermons from MS Bodley 649 also appear in Oxford, 
Bodleian Library MS Laud misc. 706. These two manuscripts contain a 
number of striking parallels: they have similar paleographical features, 
they both have “evidence of Benedictine and university provenance,” 
they are anti-Lollard, they both demonstrate strong support for King 
Henry V and both contain macaronic sermons.* That MS Laud misc. 
706 is of Benedictine provenance is solidly established thus lending 
credibility that MS Bodley 649 is also of Benedictine origin. 

Horner and others have also demonstrated that these sermons were 
directed at both a clerical and lay audience." Horner sums up the evi- 
dence as follows, 


[Siegfried Wenzel] has noted a number of sermons that contain direct 
address to each group (for example, Sermons 2, 10, 13). Similar addresses 
to a multiple audience can be found, for example, in Sermon 3: 'Sed vos 
cruati (But you curates) ... Et tu, terrea bestia illiterate (And you, unlet- 
tered earthly creature)...’ and in Sermon 12: ‘Clama ad curatum (Cry 
out to the curate). ... Sed quando veniunt ad confessionem, tacent, nesci- 
unt (But when they [sinners] come to confession, they are silent, they are 
ignorant).... Quando ita est, oportet vt tu ludas Ezechielis parcellum et 


p. 298: Sed neutris adquievit Rex, eo maxime quod audisset Lollardorum fore proposi- 
tum, si praevaluissent, primitus destruendi Monasteria de Westmonasterio, de Sancto 
Albano, de Sancto Paulo, et cunctorum Fratrum Londoniis constituta. 

5 Sermon 25.209-214; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 528-529: Iste 
spiritus vite mouebat quondam religiosos to take hom to streyt leuyng and hy per- 
feccion. Pis made hom to lede super terram celestem conuersactionem. In quolibet 
ordine quondam erant perfecte viuentes, set multitudo sanctorum qui vixerunt et 
moriebantur sub vexillo Sancti Benedicti enarrant aperte ad oculum. Quanta virtus et 
perfeccio fuit olim in nostra veteri oppressata religione.... 

“© Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, p. 6. 

" Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 6-7. See also Siegfried Wenzel, 
Macaronic Sermons: Bilingualism and Preaching in Late-Medieval England (Ann 
Arbor, 1994), pp. 51-52. 
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aperias ostium ipsemet (When this is the case, you [confessor] must play 
the role of Ezekiel and open the door yourself).’ There is even in one 
instance a suggestion of a newly emerging group, the literate layperson, 
for in Sermon 16 the preacher speaks to ‘tu qui es laicus et licet bene 
litteratus (you who are a layman and even so quite literate). 


Furthermore, in other sermons the author discusses nuanced theologi- 
cal subtleties such as an explanation of Arian and Sabellian heresies 
against the unity of the Trinity (Sermon 6) and theological arguments 
regarding Mary’s Assumption. According to Horner, “The level of dis- 
course is shifting between nuances appropriate for a learned group and 
those appropriate to a less educated audience.” For example, in Ser- 
mon 3 the Benedictine author, in describing Nebuchadnezzar’s vision 
of a tree in Daniel 4, says that the branches of this tree “are the articles 
of faith, the points of your creed, which everyone is required to know 
and to believe firmly under pain of damnation."?? It appears clear that 
the preacher is clearly trying to impress upon his ordained and lay 
audience that the creed is meant for them all and that they must know 
and believe it for their own salvation. Yet, he continues by stating that 
the state of affairs in the church has shifted over the years so that the 
"clerics and curates" are doctrinally ignorant whereas some lay people 
pretend to know areas of theology that are clearly beyond their reach: 
"So, through the presumption of laity and the negligence of curates, 
the Christian faith has been much weakened in a few years."?' That 
this message is clearly meant for both ordained and lay is clear as it is 
also clear that the preacher firmly believes that those lay persons who 
forget their place in society's ordo place their souls in risk of damna- 
tion as do those who are clerics and curates.? Warning them against 
such behavior is certainly not just a sign of presumption or pride, that 


* Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, p. 6. 

? Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 6-7. 

°° Sermon 3.10-12; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 78-79: Rami istius 
sunt articuli fidei, puncti tui credo, quos quilibet tenetur cognoscere et credere firmiter 
sub pena dampnacionis. 

`l Sermon 3.35-36; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 78-79: bus per 
presumpcionem layfe et negligenciam curatorum, Christiana fides multum debilitatur 
infra paucos annos. 

? Since at least the tenth century, the western medieval world was divided into 
different classes or ranks. Reflecting the new society that resulted from a feudal frame- 
work, the ideology of the three orders (ordines) of life was firmly solidified: the ora- 
tores (those who prayed, especially monastics), the bellatores (those who fought, that 
is, the knights and lords), and the laboratores who worked (the peasants). See Greg 
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is, that being a monk is superior to all states of life, but rather an act 
of pastoral care as the Benedictine preacher warns them against the 
kind of sin that proves to be eternally damning, in this case, Lollardy. 
In light of the preacher’s warning about the Lollard heresy, it is rea- 
sonable that he would be desirous that those lay persons hearing him 
preach would not confuse their own station in life with that of a cleric 
or curate.? Thus, lay persons “should not raise doubts about faith, 
climb no higher than their senses can grasp, but believe what they are 
taught, take their creed in their hands and hold on to it.” 

Sermon 12 continues the pastoral warning to lay persons to beware 
of the Lollards, “these hypocrites...and pop-holy-men.”* In a ser- 
mon dedicated to how one attains eternal life, the Benedictine hom- 
ilist repeatedly states that the condition of all the ordines is in trouble: 
“But do you think that guile does not reign nowadays in every state, in 
the clergy, in the military, among the merchants and suppliers?” The 
solution, he writes, is to pursue that course of action which is open to 
“all felons, all pilgrims, and all ordained to the contemplation of God,” 
that is, be baptized, partake of the sacrament of penance via one’s own 
curate since “he carries the keys,” confess the creed, be contrite of 
heart, cultivate the theological virtues of faith, hope and love and, 
finally, love God and neighbor." Having done these things, he assures 
his hearers that they “will enter the holy of holies, and you will have 
the reward of eternal inheritance.” In this sermon it is evident again 


Peters, "Monastic Orders," in George Kurian, ed., The Encyclopedia of Christian Civi- 
lization (Blackwell Publishing, forthcoming). 

5 Sermon 3.386-387; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 98-99: “But the 
sect of the Lollards have made themselves a new ring, fashioned a new doctrine and 
under the color of that claim the inheritance of Christ" [Set secta Lollardorum fabri- 
cauerunt sibi nouum anulum, fixerunt nouam doctrinam et sub colore illius acclamant 
Christi hereditatem]. 

* Sermon 3.23-25; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 78-79: Non 
mouerent dubia de fide, climbe non alcius quam eorum sensus possit attingere, set 
credere docentur, capere suum credo in manibus eorum et se tenere ad hoc. 

5 Sermon 12.34-35; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 322-323: sic est 
de ipocrisis...and popholimen. 

5 Sermon 12.51-53; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 322-323: Set ne 
regnat, credis, gile in istis diebus et in omni statu, in clero, in milicia, inter mercatores 
et victuarios? 

? Sermon 12.115-116; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 326-327: 
omnes...felons, omnes peregrini, et omnes ordinamur ad contemplacionem Dei. 

58 Sermon 12.433-434; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 342-343: intra- 
bis sancta sanctorum, et habebis mercedem eterne hereditatis. 
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that the preacher was speaking not only to monks and/or ordained 
curates, but that he was also speaking directly to lay persons. How else 
does one account for such language as “we are all felons, all pilgrims, 
and all ordained to the contemplation of God”?® Similarly, in Sermon 
16, the preacher addresses each of the ordines. Commenting on the 
disciple’s words to Jesus in Matthew 8 as they were crossing the sea by 
boat, “Lord, save us, we perish,” the anonymous preacher writes that 
the ship of all people is England and that the “prow of this ship is the 
clergy—the prelates, rectors, and presbyters; the stern is the nobility— 
the king with the lords; the body of the ship is the commons—mer- 
chants and farmers, craftsmen and workers.” This once strong ship is 
now tossed about by the “storm of Lollardy” with many wavering 


in faith, men as well as women, learned as well as lay. Many rectors and 
curates who should be a mirror of holiness for the people and should 
sow among them the pure seed of God’s word often sow false weeds 
among the laity. And the one who should take himself to his pater noster 
and his creed and hold himself to it, stretch their limits contrary to the 
law and rise up too far.” 


The author's solution here is similar to his solution in Sermon 12, that 
is, be baptized and partake of the sacrament of penance. Though the 
sermon ends abruptly, it is not difficult to imagine that the preacher 
would have elaborated further is a vein similar to that of Sermon 12. 

From these sermons it appears clear that the Benedictine preacher 
was directing much of his exhortation to lay persons listening to his 
sermons. As detailed above, it was becoming common in the late Mid- 
dle Ages for monks to preach, even in the vernacular, to lay persons. 
In these examples, the preacher included ordained persons in the same 
categories of sin and struggle as lay persons, demonstrating his under- 
standing that though society may be divided into unique ordines, no 


5 Sermon 12.115-116; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 326-327. 

$' Sermon 16.31-33; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 418-419: Nauis 
omnium nostrum est istud regnum, regnum Agnlie...Prima pars istius nauis est 
clerus— prelati, rectores, et presbiteri; vltima pars est baronia—rex cum proceribus; 
corpus nauis est communitas—mercatores, et agricultores, artificioses et operarii. 

$^ Sermon 16.56-60; Horner, A Macaronic Sermon Collection, pp. 420-421: Plurimi 
vacillant in fide, tam mares quam femine, tam eruditi quam laici. Plures rectores et 
curati qui essent speculum sanctitatis populo et seminarent inter eos purum semen 
verbi Dei seminant falsam zizania frequenter laicis. Et qui schuld takyn him to his 
pater noster et suum credo and tenere se ad istud, extendunt limites suos contra pre- 
ceptum et nimis ascendunt. 
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one order was immune from the snares of the Lollards, or even Satan 
himself. The preacher’s message is consistently the same, confess the 
creed, be baptized, and submit oneself to the sacrament of penance. 
That these three actions in particular are given as pastoral admonitions 
at the Fourth Lateran Council seems to suggest that these sermons 
should be viewed as a form of pastoral care from monks to lay persons. 
That monastic pastoral care could take the form of verbal exhortation 
is clear, as is the fact that the monks engaged in overt pastoral care by 
their actions as well, especially when directed towards children. 

There is sufficient textual proof to demonstrate that children were 
the object of intentional pastoral care in the Middle Ages.” Bishop 
John Gervais, legislating for the diocese of Winchester in the thir- 
teenth century, writes that “rectors, vicars, and parish priests should 
see to it that the children of the parish know the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, the Hail Mary, and how to make the sign of the cross.”® In the 
monastic milieu, the Regula of Benedict of Nursia took it for granted 
that children would be present in the monastery: 


Every age and level of understanding should receive appropriate treat- 
ment. Therefore, as often as boys (pueri) and the young (adulescentio- 
res)...are guilty of misdeeds, they should be subject to severe fasts and 
checked with sharp strokes so that they may be healed (30.1-3); 

Although human nature itself is inclined to be compassionate toward 
the old and the young (infantum), the authority of the rule should also 
provide for them. Since their lack of strength must always be taken into 
account, they should certainly not be required to follow the strictness of 
the rule with regard to food, but should be treated with kindly consider- 
ation and allowed to eat before the regular hours (37.1-3); 

Young boys (Pueris...minori aetate) should not receive the same 
amount as their elders, but less, since in all matters frugality is the rule 
(39.10); 

If a member of the nobility offers his son to God in the monastery, 
and the boy himself is too young (puer minor aetate), the parents draw 
up the document mentioned above... This ought to leave no way open 
for the boy (puero) to entertain any expectations that could deceive and 
ruin him (59.1); 


9 On medieval children in general see Danièle Alexandre-Bidon and Didier Lett, 
Children in the Middle Ages: Fifth-Fifteenth Centuries, trans. Jody Gladding (Notre 
Dame, 1999). 

& Cited in Shinners and Dohar, eds., Pastors and the Care of Souls in Medieval 
England, p. 40. Latin text in F.M. Powicke and C.R. Cheney, eds, Councils and 
Synods with Other Documents Relating to the English Church, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1964), 
pp. 713-714. 
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Boys (Infantum) up to the age of fifteen should, however, be carefully 
controlled and supervised by everyone, provided that this too is done 
with moderation and common sense (70.4-5).9 


As well, it is established fact that throughout the medieval era, mon- 
asteries accepted children offered to the monastery as oblates for 
both benevolent and malevolent reasons.” When acting as benevo- 
lent agents, monks and nuns would often accept child oblates that 
had been left to die through abandonment.® Malevolent reasons for 
accepting children into monasteries were often simoniacal.* Yet, when 
received because of benevolent reasons, it is clear that child oblation is 
a form of the monastic cura animarum essentially because it meets the 
minimum standard set by the Fourth Lateran Council, that is, that the 
care of souls should seek to amend the life of another. 

It is well known and well documented that medieval monks cared 
deeply for the infirm and dying, both the professed sick and dying 
among the monastics as well as those non-monastics to whom they 
ministered. Though some monastic orders rejected outright the 
presence of medical doctors from their communities, including those 
monks hoping to practice medicine,” others welcomed and cultivated 


& English translation in Timothy Fry, ed., RB 1980: The Rule of St. Benedict, In 
Latin and English with Notes (Collegeville, 1981), pp. 227, 235-237, 239, 271-273, 
and 291. 

5 See Mayke de Jong, In Samuel's Image: Child Oblation in the Early Medieval West 
(Leiden, 1996); and Greg Peters, “Offering Sons to God in the Monastery: Child Obla- 
tion, Monastic Benevolence, and the Cistercian Order in the Middle Ages,” Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 38.3 (2003), pp. 285-295. 

6° See John Boswell, “Expositio and Oblatio: The Abandonment of Children and the 
Ancient and Medieval Family,” American Historical Review 89:1 (1984), 10-33. 

$' See Joseph H. Lynch, Simoniacal Entry into Religious Life 1000 to 1260 (Colum- 
bus, 1976). The extent of this practice was so great that the fathers of the Fourth Lat- 
eran Council spoke out against the practice with a canon directly addressing monastic 
simony: “The disease of simony has infected many nuns to such an extent that they 
admit scarcely any as sisters without a payment, wishing to cover this vice with the 
pretext of poverty. We utterly forbid this to happen in the future... We order the same 
to be observed with regard to monks and other religious.” (Canon 64; translation in 
Tanner, Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, 1.264-265). 

$ On the relationship of monasticism and health care in the earliest centuries 
see Andrew T. Crislip, From Monastery to Hospital: Christian Monasticism and the 
Transformation of Health Care in Late Antiquity (Ann Arbor, 2005). On the medieval 
period see Rotha Mary Clay, Medieval Hospitals of England (London, 1966). 

© For example, the Carthusian’s disdain of medicine and medical personnel in the 
cloister is documented by James Hogg, "Medical Care as Reflected in the Cartae of 
the Carthusian General Chapter,” in James Hogg, ed., Spiritualität Heute und Gestern, 
Band 11 (Analecta Cartusiana) 35 (Lewiston, 1991), pp. 3-44. 
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the medical arts.” Medieval monastic customaries speak frequently 
about the care of the sick as well as how to prevent sickness.” Blood- 
letting was a regular practice in most medieval monasteries, deemed 
most frequently as a medical preventative action as opposed to an 
ascetic practice.” As well monasteries frequently operated leper 
houses and hospitals, though it has been suggested that these actions 
were a form of imitatio Christi and were not necessarily wholly moti- 
vated by monastic charity or mercy.” That is, monastics engaged in 
these endeavors for their own salvation and not merely for benevo- 
lent or pastoral reasons though monasteries “might provide conve- 
nient shelter, and the most dignified of vocations, for those whose 
existence in the world would be precarious.""* Of course, such actions 
could have combined both salvific as well as pastoral motivations so 
a fine line should not hastily be drawn. For example, the cartulary 
from the Benedictine monastery of Stoke-by-Clare records that in the 
mid-twelfth century one Elinald, the vicecomitis, not only gave the 
monastery tithes, land and a mill but also "Adam the leper, his son, 
whom he made a monk.”” It would appear from this example that 


” See E.A. Hammond, “Physicians in Medieval English Religious Houses,” Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine 32 (1958), 105-120. On the dangers of living in a medieval 
monastery and the possible need for instant medical care consult Julie Kerr, “Health 
and Safety in the Medieval Monasteries of Britain,” History 93 (2008), pp. 3-19. 

71 M.KK. Yearly, “Medieval Monastic Customaries on Minute and Infirm,” in Bar- 
bara S. Bowers, ed., The Medieval Hospital and Medical Practice (Aldershot, Eng., 
2007), pp. 175-194. 

” On monastic blood-letting in general see Louis Gouged, “La practicum de la 
phlebotomies dans les cloisters," Revue Maillol 14 (1924), 1-13; and Carole Radcliffe, 
“On the Threshold of Eternity’: Care for the Sick in East Anglican Monasteries,” in 
Christopher Harper-Bill, Carole Radcliffe and Richard G. Wilson, eds., East Anglia's 
History: Studies in Honor of Norman Scarf (Woodbridge, Eng., 2002), pp. 41-72. 

7? On leper houses see Carole Radcliffe, Leprosy in Medieval England (Woodbridge, 
Eng., 2006) and on hospitals see David Knowles and R. Neville Haddock, Medieval 
Religious Houses: England and Wales (London, 1953), esp. pp. 250-324; and Ham- 
mond, “Physicians in Medieval English Religious Houses." On these actions as imita- 
tio Christi see Anne E. Lester, “Cares Beyond the Walls: Cistercian Nuns and the Care 
of Lepers in Twelfth- and Thirteenth-Century Northern France," in Jamroziak and 
Burton, eds., Religious and Laity in Western Europe 1000-1400, pp. 197-224. 

^ Christopher Harper-Bill and Richard Mortimer, eds., Stoke by Clare Cartulary: 
BL Cotton Appx. xxi, Part Three (Woodbridge, Eng., 1982), p. 10. 

7 Christopher Harper-Bill and Richard Mortimer, eds., Stoke by Clare Cartulary: 
BL Cotton Appx. xxi, Part One (Woodbridge, Eng., 1982), p. 28: cum Adam filio suo 
leproso quem monachum fecit. In a later confirmation charter of Theobald, archbishop 
of Canterbury, Elinald's son Godfrey confirms the grant of the mill of Waldingfield 
with an acre and a half of land, which Elinald had given for Adam: Godefridus filius 
Elinaudi concessit Sancto Iohanni de Clara molendinum de Waldingefeld et acram et 
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the monastery itself would have been Adam’s home since the only 
leper house to be associated with the monastery at Wentford is not 
mentioned in the cartulary until the thirteenth century. Surely tak- 
ing the leprous Adam into the monastery would be a burden on the 
monks and his entry into the monastery, in part, was surely motivated 
by a cura animarum and not only by financial considerations. Also 
attested to in the literature is the fact that some monasteries accepted 
severely handicapped children who, in the end, would not prove to be 
financially beneficial members of the monastic community. Accord- 
ing to one scholar of medieval women’s monasticism, “The seriously 
handicapped child was not supposed to be accepted into the religious 
life, but in actual practice this did happen.”” In fact, “the cloister was 
a respectable alternative for the damaged members of medieval soci- 
ety, both female and male.”” High medieval proof of this practice is 
found in the Cluniac monk Ulrich of Zell’s letter to William, abbot of 
Hirsau. Though phrased negatively, Ulrich testifies to the presence of 
handicapped children in the monastery. He writes, 


Sometimes the pleasing and happy memory comes to me of your prom- 
ise to avoid the genius of certain worldly men, who evidently caring for 
nothing other than this temporal life alone, and once they have, so to 
speak, a house full of sons and daughters, if one of them is missing a 
leg or arm, or is deaf or blind, hunchbacked or leprous, or anything of 
this kind that makes him in some way less acceptable to the world, they 
offered this one to God with an exceedingly urgent will that he become 
a monk, although clearly not for God...not to mention those who are 
not lacking in bodily health or integrity of limbs, but who are half-men 
or half-alive....” 


dimidiam terre quam pater suus Elinaudus dederat pro Adam filio suo. In the 1150s, 
Godfrey gave the monks in perpetuity all of his land so that he and his nephew Rich- 
ard could become monks. Harper-Bill and Mortimer, eds., Stoke by Clare Cartulary: 
BL Cotton Appx. xxi, Part One, pp. 119, 151. 

7% Penelope D. Johnson, Equal in Monastic Profession: Religious Women in Medi- 
eval France (Chicago, 1991), p. 22. 

7 Johnson, Equal in Monastic Profession, p. 23. 

738 Susan Boynton and Isabelle Cochelin, eds., From Dead of Night to End of Day: 
The Medieval Customs of Cluny (Turnhout, 2006), pp. 330-331: Accedit aliquociens 
admodum grata et iocunda memoria pollicitationis tue de cauendo ingenio quoru- 
mdam hominum saecularium. Qui nimirum, non magnopere curantes de alio quam 
de hac sola temporali uita, postquam domum habuerint, ut ita dixerim, plenam filio- 
rum et filiarum, aut si quis eorumdem claudus erit aut mancus, surdaster aut cecus, 
gibbosus aut leprosus, uel aliud quid huiusmodi quod eum aliquo modo saeculo facit 
minus acceptum, hunc quidem impensissimo uoto ut monachus fiat offerunt Deo, 
quamquam plane non propter Deum, sed propter hoc tantum ut seipsos expediant ab 
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In Ulrich’s time it was common for monks who had entered the mon- 
astery as child oblates to be given most of the positions of power in 
a monastery.” As an adult entrant into the monastery, Ulrich’s com- 
ments may be exaggerated as an attempt to secure better positioning 
for adult converts.*° Regardless, this letter makes it clear that by the 
late eleventh century there were (still) handicapped children present 
in monasteries. Further proof of their presence at Cluny, in particular, 
comes from the twelfth-century statuta of Peter the Venerable, abbot 
of Cluny: 


It is decided that no one is to be received as a Cluniac monk without the 
order and permission of the Abbot of Cluny, as is the custom, unless... 
ad succurrendum....The reason for this measure... was the very frequent 
and indiscreet reception of useless persons throughout almost every 
Cluniac house. As a result of this indiscreet reception of peasants, of 
children, of old men, of mental defectives [sic], and of others not use- 
ful for anything, the situation reached the state that such persons were 
almost a majority....*! 


In 1200, the abbot of Cluny Hugh V promulgated his own statuta for 
the monastery. Two of these statutes concern the monastery's rela- 
tionship to the infirm. First, Hugh recognizes that is has become the 
normal practice of the Cluniac monks to accept disabled, useless and 
even plague-stricken individuals into the community. Hugh says that 
this needs to stop and only individuals who desire to bind themselves 
in servitude to God and are useful to the monastery should be admit- 
ted. Onerous candidates should be rejected.? In another statute Hugh 
writes, 


eis educandis et pascendis, uel aliis suis liberis possit magis esse consultum. Ergo ut 
taceam de his qui non carent sanitate corporali et membrorum integritate, ab his ipsis 
qui sunt ita semihominies uel ita semiuiui.... 

7? Cf. Isabelle Cochelin, “Peut-on parler de noviciat à Cluny pour les X*-XI 
siécles?," Revue Mabillon 9 (1998), pp. 17-52. 

*' This point was suggested to me by Isabelle Cochelin in private correspondence. 

*' Gaston Charvin, ed., Statuts, chapitres généraux et visites de l'Ordre de Cluny, 
Tome I (Paris, 1965), p. 30: Statutum est, ut nullus in monachum Cluniacensem 
recipiatur absque Cluniacensis Abbatis precepto et permissione, sicut most est, nisi ad 
succurrendum.... Causa instituti hujus fuit,...frequentissima inutilium personarum 
per cuncta pene Cluniacensia loca, et indiscreta susceptio. Qua indiscreta susceptione 
nunc rusticorum, nunc infantium, nunc senum, nunc stultorum, nec ad aliquod opus 
utilium, eo jam res pervenerat, ut talium personarum jam fere major numerus habere- 
tur.... Cited in Lynch, Simoniacal Entry into Religious Life 1000 to 1260, pp. 44-45. 

9? Charvin, ed., Statuts, chapitres généraux et visites de l'Ordre de Cluny, Tome I, 
p. 42: 4. De non suspiciendis inutilibus personis. Et quoniam ex susceptione debilium 
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Seeing that the indiscriminate taking upon ourselves of the laity, the 
peasants and old men, and others no matter their measure of disabil- 
ity and unceremonious conduct in service of God, are in many ways 
burdening the monastery, and from the same not even proving a little 
useful; we decree that we will not accept even the most useful to the 
monastic life [unless] examined by the lord Abbot, if he is nearby, or 
the provincial chamberlain, if [the abbot is] away. [This also applies to] 
conversi, unless ad succurendum, except nobility and useful persons, who 
we may not be able to suitably refuse entry, yet we exclude those conversi 
who are suitable and necessary for agriculture or will be exercising use- 
ful work.® 


Similarly, the Chronicle of William of Andres states that when a newly- 
elected abbot arrived to take up his post at the Andres monastery 
in 1161, 


The honorable man was received with due deference and on his arrival, 
besides their [the monks’] practices, which he found misshapen, he was 
shocked and frightened at the deformity of the flock. For some were 
lame, some were crippled, some were one-eyed, some were cross-eyed, 
some blind, and even some missing a limb appeared among them; and 
almost all of them were of noble stock. 


Again, while allowing for some exaggeration, it is clear that at this 
time there were a number of handicapped children being offered to 
monasteries. The Franciscan theologian and archbishop of Rouen, 


et inutilium personarum, ista precipue pestis irrepsit, precipimus, ut nonnisi tales 
recipiantur in monachos qui apti sint servitio Dei et non onerosi fratribus, et utiles 
monasterio. 

8 Charvin, ed., Statuts, chapitres généraux et visites de l'Ordre de Cluny, Tome I, 
p. 42: 5. Item de eodem. Quoniam ea indiscreta laicorum susceptione et rusticorum et 
senum, et aliorum quolibet modo debilium, et servitium Dei minus celebriter agitur, 
et multipliciter domus gravantur, et ex eis nulla vel parva provenit utilitas, statuimus, 
ne quis ulterius talium in monachum, vel conversum recipiatur, nisi ad succuren- 
dum, exceptis nobilibus et utilibus personis, quibus non possit ingressus commode 
denegari, et exceptis illis conversis, qui apti et necessarii sint ad agriculturam, vel ad 
opera utilia exercenda, quorum examinatio in domino Abbate pendeat, si prope est, 
vel camerario provinciali, si longe. 

84 Johann Heller, ed., Willelmi Chronica Andrensis, in Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica, Scriptores XXIV (Hanover, 1879), p. 705: Susceptus est cum honore debito vir 
honorabilis, et in suo adventu preter more suorum, quos invenit degeneres, abhor- 
ruit et expavit deformitatem gregis. Quidam enim claudi, quidam contracti, quidam 
monoculi, quidam strabones, quidam ceci, quidam vero manci inter eos apparebant, 
et hii fere omnes genere nobiles existebant. Cited in Lynch, Simoniacal Entry into Reli- 
gious Life 1000 to 1260, p. 45. For William's Chronicle in general see Ludo J.R. Milis, 
"Monks, Canons, and the City: A Barren Relationship?" The Journal of Interdisciplin- 
ary History 32 (2002), 667-688. 
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Eudes Rigaud, kept an episcopal register from 1248-1269 in which he 
records the presence of two simpleminded (fatue) nuns at the Cister- 
cian monastery of Bondeville.* Likewise, Eudes’ register also records 
that in 1261 the monks of the Benedictine abbey of St. Mary at Val- 
mont accepted a simpleminded monk* and by 1267 they also accepted 
two additional handicapped men.* Finally, also in France, the Vita of 
Stephen of Obazine records the presence of a Cistercian nun at Oba- 
zine who was blind from birth.*? 

Both healthy and handicapped children were present in medieval 
monasteries to such an extent that in 1134 the Cistercians, for exam- 
ple, passed legislation establishing the age for the reception of a child 
novice at fifteen years old though this was changed to eighteen years 
old in 1157.9 This in spite of the fact that initially “Cistercians never 
accepted oblates in the sense of children offered to the religious life 
by their parents." Yet, "in spite of [General] Chapter decisions, the 
reception of novices who were underage, or appeared to be, remained 
a modest, but persistent problem in the later twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, as reflected in the extant Chapter decisions.” Throughout 
the high and late Middle Ages many individuals claimed some form of 
relationship with a monastery, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out official, canonical approval.” The presence of handicapped chil- 
dren being only one example. 

The purpose of this essay has been to demonstrate that monks and 
nuns, following the decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council, took the 
conciliar charge to heart regarding the cura animarum. Despite the 
council's lack of issuing the charge directly to monastics, it is clear 
that monks and nuns understood that such a task belonged to them 
as well as to parish priests. In the spirit of the times they too began to 
amend the lives of others, thus engaging whole-heartedly in the cura 


3 Jeremiah O'Sullivan, ed. and Sydney M Brown, trans., The Register of Eudes of 
Rouen (New York, 1964), p. 395. On Eudes Rigaud in general see Adam J. Davis, “The 
Formation of a Thirteenth-century Ecclesiastical Reformer at the Franciscan ‘studium’ 
in Paris: the Case of Eudes Rigaud," Revue Mabillon 12 (2001), 45-63. 

*é O'Sullivan and Brown, The Register of Eudes of Rouen, p. 436. 

*' O'Sullivan and Brown, The Register of Eudes of Rouen, p. 647. 

88 Michel Aubrun, ed. and trans, Vie de Saint Etienne d'Obazine (Clermont- 
Ferrand, 1970), p. 166. 

** Peters, "Offering Sons to God in the Monastery,” p. 294. 

°° JH. Lynch, “The Cistercians and Underage Novices,” Citeaux 24 (1973), 287. 

°’ Charles de Miramon, Les "donnés" au Moyen Age: Une forme de vie religieuse 
laique v. 1180-v. 1500 (Paris, 1999). 
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animarum. For those monastic orders guided by the Regula of Bene- 
dict such pastoral care should not be unexpected, given that Bene- 
dict himself wrote that his monks “must relieve the lot of the poor, 
clothe the naked, visit the sick (Matt 25:36), and bury the dead. Go to 
help the troubled and console the sorrowing.”” By preaching to those 
outside of the monastery, above all in the vernacular, and caring for 
infirmed children, late medieval monks were simply doing that which 
was expected of them by their sixth-century patriarch. The cura ani- 
marum was, in part, of the very essence of Christian monasticism and 
that had not changed in the late Middle Ages. 


? RB 4.14-19; Fry, RB 1980, p. 183. Italics in the original. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


CRUX A CRUCIATU DICITUR: 
PREACHING SELF-TORTURE AS PASTORAL CARE IN 
TWELFTH-CENTURY RELIGIOUS HOUSES 


C. Matthew Phillips 


When the twelfth-century Cistercian abbot, Aelred of Rievaulx, lay on 
his deathbed he requested the Gospel of John, Augustine’s Confessions 
and a wooden cross for reading, prayer and meditation. During his 
dying days he often gazed on this wooden cross and begged to depart 
this mortal life. In Aelred’s last hours, Walter Daniel wrote that he 
himself exhorted the abbot to look at the cross to which Aelred’s heart 
was attached. In response to this admonition, Aelred drew his monks’ 
attention to the suffering Lord on the cross and said, “You are my God 
and my Lord, You are my refuge and my Savior. You are my glory and 
my hope for evermore. Into your hands I commend my spirit.” 

A dying monk’s contemplation of a wooden cross, to which monas- 
tic statutes testify, demonstrates the importance that the cross played 
as an object of devotion in medieval monastic communities. While 
this wooden cross was intended to bring consolation to the dying, 
during the twelfth century, monastic preachers used the image of the 
cross to describe the physical and mental anguish of the religious life 
as an imitation of the crucified Christ. In fact, Gottfried of Admont 
(d. 1165) linked the individual monk’s crucifixion of the flesh and spirit 
through spiritual disciplines with this tradition of holding a wooden 
cross before a dying brother.’ 


! Walter Daniel, Vita Abbatis Rievali 51, 54, 57. ed. and trans. F.M. Powicke 
(London, 1950), pp. 135-36, 138. The quote comes from section 57, p. 138. The early 
twelfth-century hermit, Robert Abrissel, contemplated a cross on his deathbed also. 
See Andreas of Fontevraud, Vita Roberti Arbrissello, ed. J.P. Migne, Patrologia cursus 
completus, series latina, (hereafter PL) vol. 162:1076B-1078C. 

? On the practice of giving a dying monk a wooden cross for contemplation, see 
Peter the Venerable, De cruce in uncionte monachorum infirmorum, Statuta Petri Ven- 
erabilis Abbatis Cluniacensis 9, ed. Giles Constable, Corpus consuetudinum monas- 
ticarum, vol. 6 (Siegburg, 1963), pp. 93-95. See Gottfried of Admont, In festum 
inventionis crucis prima, PL174:858. On Gottfried see Ulrich Faust, "Gottfried von 
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This article will examine how primarily monastic and canonical 
preachers explained taking up the cross of Christ as the torture of 
the flesh and soul through physical adversities and spiritual activi- 
ties associated with the ascetic life? While these preachers borrowed 
from numerous biblical and patristic sources, many of them referred 
particularly to Gregory the Great’s Gospel homilies on taking up the 
cross and following Christ. In these sermons Gregory stated that the 
Latin word, crux, derived its name from the Latin term for torture, 
namely, cruciatus.* Gregory taught that Christ’s disciples should pun- 
ish their flesh through the physical cross of abstinence and afflict their 
souls through the spiritual cross of compassion for one’s neighbor. 
However, Gregory warned that one’s intention determined whether 
one truly bore these crosses. For instance, he noted that some practice 
abstinence for worldly glory.? 

Gregory’s identification of bodily discipline and spiritual compas- 
sion as bearing the cross in imitation of Christ reflected developments 
in late antique Christianity. As Christianity gained legal Roman accep- 
tance martyrdom gave way to monasticism as the example of Christian 
perfection. Patristic writers, such as Jerome, Augustine, and especially 
Gregory equated the ascetic life with spiritual martyrdom. According 
to Gregory, spiritual martyrdom took place in an individual’s forma- 
tion of virtues and eradication of vices through asceticism. Gregory 
identified the right intention of love for Christ as the inner condition 


Admont,” Studien und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte des Benediktiner-Ordens 75 (1964), 
273-359. 

* On the study of these sermons see Beverly Mayne Kienzle, ed. The Sermon, 
Typologie des sources du moyen áge occidental, fasc. 81-83 (Turnholt, 2000), pp. 
271-351. 

^ I have chosen to translate this word, cruciatus, and its verb form, cruciare as 
"torture" or “to torture.” Although Edward Peters argues for a limited legal use of 
the word torture, I believe the term is appropriate in this context. The word's mean- 
ing clearly has a connection to the act of crucifixion, which I believe was Gregory's 
main point. Giles Constable described certain ascetic practices as "self-inflicted suffer- 
ing." See Edward Peters, Torture, Expanded Edition, (Philadelphia, 1996), pp. 1-10; 
and Giles Constables, Attitudes toward Self-Inflicted Suffering in the Middle Ages 
(Brookline, MA, 1982), pp. 7-23. 

5 Gregory the Great, Homiliae 32.3, 37.5, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina 
(hereafter CCSL) 141, ed. Raymond Etaix (Turnholt: Brepols, 1999), 280-81; 351. The 
phrase, “Crux quippe a cruciatu dicitur," is found in Homilia 37.5. In this description 
Gregory follows the Roman tradition that understood crucifixion to be the worst form 
of capital punishment because it inflicted great pain. See Martin Hengel, Crucifixion 
in the Ancient World and the Folly of the Cross, trans. John Bowden (Philadelphia, 
1977), pp. 22-63. 
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that played the key role in spiritual martyrdom and proper ascetical 
practices. 

The citation of Gregory's sermons reflected the growing pastoral 
concerns of twelfth-century theologians, abbots, and preachers con- 
cerning the relationship of an individual's intent and inward contri- 
tion to their penitential acts." This focus on interior spiritual awareness 
coincided with a theological and devotional shift from a focus on the 
triumphant, divine Christ to a more human, suffering Jesus. Devo- 
tional writers and preachers concentrated more closely on Christ's suf- 
fering as a human being and the Christian's imitation of His earthly 
life. As the mother of Jesus, Mary became a greater object of devotion 
and emulation as she experienced her own suffering at the foot of the 
cross. Increasingly, western Christians expressed this piety outwardly 
in the increased devotional use of crucifixes, relics of the True Cross, 
and images of the dying Jesus. 


€ Gregory compares suffering persecution with doing penance in peaceful times in 
Homilia 32. 4, CCSL 141, pp. 281-82. See also Alfred C. Rush, "Spiritual Martyrdom 
in St. Gregory the Great," Theological Studies 23 (1962), 569-89; Robert Markus, The 
End of Ancient Christianity (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 70-72; and Brad S. Gregory, Salva- 
tion at Stake: Christian Martyrdom in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, MA, 1999), 
pp. 50-51, where the author identifies these ascetical practices as the “sublimation of 
martyrdom." 

7 Giles Constable, The Reformation of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, 1996), pp. 
257-95; Colin Morris, The Discovery of the Individual (New York, 1972), pp. 70-75 
and idem. The Papal Monarchy (Oxford, 1989), pp. 371-73; John F. Benton, “Con- 
sciousness of Self and Perceptions of Individuality," in Renaissance and Renewal in the 
Twelfth Century, eds. Robert L. Benson, Giles Constable, and Carol D. Lanham (1982; 
repr. Toronto, 1999), pp. 271-74; Marcia L. Colish, Peter Lombard, vol. 2 (Leiden, 
1994), pp. 473-84; Mary C. Mansfield, The Humiliation of Sinners (Ithaca, 1995), pp. 
34-41. 

* Richard W. Southern, Making of the Middle Ages (New Haven: Yale University, 
1953), 219-257; Colin Morris, The Discovery of the Individual, 139-44 and idem, 
The Papal Monarchy, 302-03, 376-78; Giles Constable, “The Ideal of the Imitation 
of Christ,” in Three Studies in Medieval and Religious Thought (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University, 1996), pp. 169-217; Thomas H. Bestul, Texts of the Passion: Latin 
Devotional Literature and Medieval Society (Philadelphia, 1996), pp. 34-43. On the 
adoration of the crucified Christ with Mary as his co-sufferer see Rachel Fulton, From 
Judgment to Passion: Devotion to Christ and the Virgin Mary, 800-1200 (New York, 
2002). On the increase of relics of the True Cross in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries see Anatole Frolow, La relique de la vraie croix (Paris, 1961), p. 111. On visual 
elements in meditation on the crucified Christ see Gertrud Schiller, Iconography of 
Christian Art, vol. 2, The Passion of Jesus Christ, trans. Janet Seligman (Greenwich, 
CT, 1972), pp. 137-40; and Sara Lipton, ““The Sweet Lean of His Head’: Writing about 
Looking at the Crucifix in the High Middle Ages,” Speculum 80 (2005), 1172-1208. 
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The earliest Christian writers focused on the cross not only as the 
divine instrument of redemption but the model for the spiritual life. 
According to the synoptic gospels Christ called upon his disciples to 
imitate him by taking up their crosses and denying themselves. Cou- 
pled with Christ’s exhortation to poverty, these were decisive texts for 
calling Christians to the monastic life in the patristic era and would 
remain so into the twelfth century. In addition, the early Christian 
epistles emphatically exhorted Christians to participate in Christ’s suf- 
fering and crucifixion. These texts certainly shaped the Latin Fathers’ 
and medieval preachers’ theological concept of the cross and the 
ascetic life.° 

John Cassian (d. 435), whose writings popularized the spiritual 
lives of desert fathers in western Europe, declared that the purpose 
of communal monastic living was the mortification and crucifixion of 
all one's desires.” Comparing the monk’s renunciation of the world 
to the cross, Cassian explained that monks, being crucified to the 
world’s desires and deeds, should take up their crosses and follow the 
Lord. Then, asking rhetorically, how someone could be alive and cru- 
cified simultaneously, Cassian stated that the fear of the Lord was the 
monk’s cross. As a crucified person no longer had the ability to move 
his limbs in any direction, so those committed to the religious life 
should affix their desires in accordance with God’s constraining law. 
Monks, crucified by the fear of the Lord, should consider themselves 
dead to lustful desires and earthly matters and fix their minds on their 
heavenly hope.” 

While not making an overt statement about the cross or interior 
crucifixion, St Benedict’s Rule, written in the early sixth century, did 
describe the monastic life as an imitation of the Lord. Benedict wrote 
that monks should participate in the sufferings of Christ through 
patience, obedience to God’s commands, and renunciation of one’s 


? The relevant scriptural passages are Matt. 16:24, 19:21; Mark 8:34; Luke 9:23; 
Rom. 6:1-6, 8:17; Gal. 2:19-20, 5:24, 6:14; Col. 1:24; I Pet. 4:13. See also E.V. Severus, 
“Zu den biblischen Grundlagen des Ménchtums,” Geist und Leben 26 (1953), 113-22; 
Arnold Angenendt, Monachi peregrini: Studien zu Pirmin und den monastischen Vor- 
stellungen des frühen Mittelalter (Munich, 1972), pp. 130-37; Constable, Reformation 
of the Twelfth Century, p. 155. 

? John Cassian, Conlationes 19.8, ed. Michael Petschenig, CSEL 13 (Vienna, 1886), 
p. 542. For an introduction to Cassian’s life and works see Owen Chadwick, John Cas- 
sian (Cambridge, 1968). 

1 John Cassian, De institutis 4.34-35, ed. Jean-Claude Guy, Sources Chrétiennes 
(hereafter SC) 109 (Paris, 1965), pp. 172-75. 
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self-will. Additionally, the Rule associated the virtues of the fear of 
God, self-denial, obedience, and perseverance with the twelve steps of 
humility that every monk should follow. Medieval monastic preachers 
would identify these virtues with the cross of Christ that everyone 
should carry after Jesus.” 

While this essay focuses particularly on twelfth-century preachers, 
it will begin with two eleventh-century monastic reformers. The first, 
Odilo of Cluny, referred to Gregory’s homily on the cross to describe 
the crucifixion of St Paul with Christ. In so doing, he followed Gregory’s 
emphasis on the cross-bearer’s intention. The abbot of Cluny praised 
Peter and Andrew for fulfilling their desire to come to Christ through 
the literal punishment of crucifixion. After noting that Paul did not 
actually suffer the act of crucifixion, Odilo stated that Paul did bear the 
cross, according to Gregory’s teaching, in heart and body because of 
his inner disposition. Glorying in the cross, Paul desired to know only 
the crucified Christ. Odilo concluded that whatever someone suffers in 
imitation of Christ's passion should be called torture (cruciatus).? 

The other eleventh-century preacher, Peter Damian, promoted an 
especially physical expression of sharing in Christ's suffering in his let- 
ters and sermons. He even echoed the tradition of spiritual martyrdom 
when he commended those, who in lieu of persecutors, afflict their 
own bodies and thus display an inward longing to suffer physical mar- 
tyrdom." In one of his more important letters on this topic, Damian 
defended vigorously the practice of self-flagellation on every Friday 
as a means of participating in the Lord's cross and passion. Through 
this extreme penitential discipline Peter instructed his fellow hermits 
to crucify the seductive flesh. He reminded them that only those who 


? Regula Sancti Bendicti Prologue 50; 4.10; 5; 7. ed. Timothy Fry (Collegeville, MN, 
1981), pp. 166-67, 182-83, 186-89, 190-203. See also Anne Elizabeth Sweet, “‘Partici- 
pating in the Passion of the Christ’: Benedict's View of the Monastic Life,” Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 37 (2002), 279-96. 

5 Odilo of Cluny, De sancta cruce. Sermo 15, PL 142:133. See Galatians 6:14. Cf. 
Robert G. Heath, Crux Imperatorum Philosophia: Imperial Horizons of the Cluniac 
Confraternitas (Pittsburgh, 1976), pp. 126-29; Dominique Iogna-Prat, "La croix, le 
moine et l'empereur: dévotion à la croix et théologie politique à cluny autour de l'an 
mil,” in Haut Moyen-Age: Culture, éducation et société, ed. Michel Sot (Paris, 1990), 
pp. 449-75. 

^ Peter Damian Epistola 56, Die Briefe des Petrus Damiani, vol. 2, Ed. Kurt Reindel, 
MGH, Die Briefe der deutschen Kaiserzeit 4, (Munich, 1983), p. 157. For an examina- 
tion of Peter's understanding of self-flagellation and sharing in the passion of Christ 
see Constable, "Self-Inflicted Suffering," pp. 15-16; idem, "Ideal of Imitation," pp. 
201-03; Fulton, From Judgment to Passion, pp. 97-105. 
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suffered with Christ will live and reign with him.? In another letter 
Peter stated that a certain hermit, Dominic, exemplified the penitential 
life through rigorous self-flagellation. Damian compared Dominic’s 
wounds to the “stigmata of Jesus” and stated that Dominic not only 
bore the cross on his forehead but also on his entire body. According 
to Peter, Dominic was so fully incorporated into Christ’s passion that 
his entire life became the cross of Good Friday.'® 

While Peter defended the use of self-imposed physical pain, in his 
sermons he emphasized the relationship between inner faith and out- 
ward actions. For example, in a sermon for the feast of the Invention 
of the Cross Peter proclaimed, “Therefore we bear the cross on the 
forehead, but more importantly for our salvation we hide the same 
cross in the heart.” Citing the example of St Paul, Damian told his 
hearers to bear the marks of the crucified Christ and thus purify them- 
selves from carnal and spiritual iniquity through serving their neigh- 
bor and bearing injuries in love. Additionally, he commanded them to 
avoid earthly desires and seek God’s love. Marked by this true cross, 
believers would share in Christ’s passion and escape judgment on the 
Last Day." 

During the early twelfth century Abbot Bruno of Segni followed 
Gregory's definition of the cross and emphasized the relationship 
between physical suffering and the inner virtues of Christ in his com- 
mentaries on the gospels. "Moreover," Bruno wrote, 


he [Christ] says to take up the cross, not by carrying the word of the 
cross, but by imitating his passion, or more accurately by subduing and 
torturing the flesh through abstinence: for all kinds of torments are 


5 Peter Damian Epistola 161, Briefe des Petrus Damiani, vol. 4, pp. 135-44. 

16 Peter Damian, Epistola 109, Briefe des Petrus Damiani, vol. 3, p. 222. 

17 Peter Damian, Sermo 18, ed. Giovanni Luchessi, Corpus Christianorum. Con- 
tinuatio Medieualis (hereafter CCCM) 57 (Turnholt, 1983), pp. 119-20. 'The quote on 
p. 119 reads, “Praeferimus igitur crucem in fronte, sed eandem crucem multo salubri- 
ous recondamus in corde." Cf. Damian, Sermo 39, CCCM 57, pp. 247-8. Damian's 
statement refers to the mark of the cross on the forehead (in fronte) in baptism. It 
simultaneously indicates the bearing of the liturgical cross during communal worship. 
Cf. Sermo 31, In festivitate Sancti Apolenaris, CCCM 57, p. 180, where Peter told his 
fellow hermits, “Reges enim sumus, quia crucis vexillum in fronte portamus; sacer- 
dotes autem iure dicimur, quia chrismatis unctione linimur." See Ronald E. Osborn, 
“The Preaching of St. Peter Damian: The Oratory of an Eleventh-Century Rhetorician" 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Oregon, 1955), p. 48, n. 1. 
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signified in the cross. And when it pleases someone to be afflicted in that 
manner it is called being tortured.'? 


Similarly to Odilo and Peter Damian, Bruno identified the apostle Paul 
as an example of someone carrying the cross in this manner. In his 
explication of Jesus’ call for his disciples to take up the cross and fol- 
low him, Bruno pointed out that afflicting the flesh or fasting would 
not profit those who did not truly follow Christ, such as, Jews, hypo- 
crites, and heretics. He asserted that the inner possession of divine 
love for one’s neighbor without pretense marked one who truly had 
taken up the cross and followed Jesus.” 

Well-known for his understanding of the exemplary nature of 
Christ's crucifixion, Peter Abelard (d. 1142) instructed Heloise's nuns 
at Paraclete to bear the cross though the ascetic life.? His preaching 
followed Gregory's teaching on bearing the cross of flesh and spirit 
which Odilo and Bruno had both expressed in their writings. He 
reminded the nuns that their abstinence in observation of the Lord's 
passion tormented their flesh. Abelard noted that this co-suffering with 
Christ was the prerequisite for the nun's resurrection with him. Refer- 
ring to Hebrews 13:12-13, he encouraged the nuns to endure Christ's 
shame through the affliction of their flesh for the sake of divine love. 
In this manner, Abelard believed, they would free their souls from the 
prison of sensual desires and rise toward heavenly things. He explained 
to the nuns that they reenacted the martyrs' imitation of Christ's pas- 
sion in the liturgy as they gazed at Christ crucified in the Palm Sunday 
procession during the adoration of the cross.”! 


18 “Crucem autem accipere dicit, non lignum crucis portando, sed eius passionem 


imitando, sive etiam per abstinentiam carnem domando et cruciando: in cruce enim 
omnia tormentorum genera designantur. Unde et cruciari dicitur quomodolibet affli- 
gitur." Bruno of Segni, Commentaria in Matthaeum, Pars Secunda [commenting on 
Matt. 10:38], PL 165:165. On Bruno see Réginald Grégoire, Bruno de Segni: Exégéte 
médiéval et théologien monastique (Spoleto, 1965). 

? Bruno, Commentaria in Matthaeum, Pars Tres [commenting on Matthew 16:24], 
PL 165:215D-216. 

? On Abelard's view of the cross as an example see Jaroslav Pelikan, The Growth 
of Medieval Theology, 600-1300, vol. 3, The Christian Tradition (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1978), pp. 127-29. 

21 Peter Abelard, Sermo 10, PL 178:448C-450A. Cf. idem, Sermo 9, PL 178:447C. 
On the Palm Sunday procession see Craig Wright, “The Palm Sunday Procession in 
Medieval Chartres," in The Divine Office in the Middle Ages, eds. Margot E. Fassler 
and Rebecca A. Baltzer (Oxford, 2000), pp. 344-71. 
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In his conclusion to this sermon Abelard returned to his main point. 
He reminded the nuns that even though they could not die for Christ 
as martyrs, they carried his cross whenever they afflicted themselves 
for his sake. Abelard concluded, “Indeed, the cross derives its name 
from torturing. We take up his cross, when we bear various adversities 
for him, or tormenting our flesh through the virtue of abstinence, we 
subject it to the rule of the spirit.”” 

A contemporary preacher of Abelard, Geoffrey Babion, a traditional 
Benedictine and later the archbishop of Bordeaux from 1136 to 1158, 
more specifically connected the meditation on Christ’s passion and the 
cross in the liturgy with the Christian’s crucifixion of body and soul. 
For instance, he exhorted liturgical participants in the Palm Sunday 
procession to be inflamed with God’s love through a devout remem- 
brance of the Lord’s suffering and crucifixion. Later in the same ser- 
mon he explained that when the participants in the procession bore 
the symbol of the cross, they did so to effect a greater reality through 
avoiding vices and living virtuously.? In a sermon for the feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross he admonished his hearers to venerate the cross 
on which hung the world's ransom, and thereby reject their vices.” 

Focusing on the struggle of flesh and spirit in another sermon, Geof- 
frey explained the mortification of the Christian's sinful flesh via cru- 
cifixion. After recounting the devil's use of the five physical senses 
to lead humanity astray, he described how Christ reversed the fall 
through his suffering with the five senses. Geoffrey proclaimed that 
since the flesh was crucified, his hearers no longer had to serve sin. He 
understood the cross or remembering Christ's suffering as the spiritual 
key that unlocked the entire religious life. As Jesus had entered Jeru- 
salem to bear the cross, so now Geoffrey encouraged his audience to 


? “Crux quippe a cruciando dicta est. Crucem eius tollimus, cum quaslibet adversi- 
tates pro eo sustinemus, vel abstinentiae virtute carnem nostram macerando, dominio 
spiritus eam subjicimus." Abelard, Sermo 10, PL 178:453A. Cf. Abelard, Sermo 12, PL 
178:482D-83A, where he describes the horrific nature of Christ's death on the cross 
with the phrase, *crux a cruciando cognositur dictum." 

? Geoffrey Babion, In passione Domini, PL 171:547B, 549B. On Geoffrey’s life and 
works see Jean-Paul Bonnes, “Un des plus grands prédicateurs du XII* siecle Geof- 
froy du Loroux dit Geoffroy Babion," Revue bénédictine 56 (1945-46), 174-215; and 
Guy-Marie Oury, "Les sermons de Geoffroi Babion et la chrétienté bordelaise (1136- 
1158)," Cahiers de civilisation médiévale 22 (1979), 285-97. 

2% Geoffrey, In festo exaltationis sanctae crucis, PL 171:685C. 
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crucify their fleshly vices and die with Christ through fasting and good 
works since martyrdom was unlikely.” 

Following a similar theme in another Palm Sunday sermon, Geof- 
frey taught that Christ chose death on the cross as an act of redemp- 
tion in order to teach a way of life. Christians must punish the flesh 
in order to keep it in subjection to the soul. In a similar manner that 
a crucified person had no control of his or her bodily members, Geof- 
frey exhorted believers to crucify their old self with its vices, lusts, 
evil thoughts and sinful deeds. “Therefore,” he exclaimed, “let us pick 
up the cross and crucify the vices in us. Moreover the cross is carried 
in two ways, either when [our] flesh is tormented on the account of 
vices, or when it feels grief for a suffering neighbor.” Finally he noted 
that only those who willingly tormented themselves, fasted, or died to 
their vices could truly follow the Lord.” 

In another sermon Geoffrey emphasized the voluntary, intentional 
nature of penance with explicit references to Gregory the Great. He 
taught that monks who do not willingly torment their bodies, but do 
so under compulsion do so in vain. When preaching on Christ’s call 
to self-abnegation Geoffrey explained that Christ’s followers bore the 
cross when they punished their bodies through abstinence or afflicted 
their souls by having compassion on their neighbor. In so doing, they 
could understand the meaning of the cross. Geoffrey concluded this 
sermon with an exhortation to voluntary poverty.” 

While preaching on Palm Sunday, Gottfried of Admont followed a 
similar theme as Abelard and Geoffrey. He commanded his monks to 
follow Jesus bearing the cross outside the camp. Comparing the monks 
to those who ran to meet Christ with palm branches, he exhorted them 
to imitate the poor Christ and run to meet the Lord with good works. 
The monks could ‘run to Christ’ through compassion and the morti- 
fication of vices. Concluding this sermon, Gottfried told his hearers 
that the commemoration of Christ’s passion should remind them that 


? Geoffrey, De quinque sensuum mortificatione, PL 171:841B-842C, 844D-845D. 
This sermon focuses on Rom. 6:6. 

% “Tollamus ergo crucem, et in nobis crucifigamus vitia. Duobos autem modis crux 
tollitur, vel cum caro propter vitia maceratur, vel cum proximo patienti condoletur." 
Geoffrey Babion, In passione Domini, PL 171:547B-548B. (Falsely attributed to Hil- 
debert of Le Mans.) 

7 Geoffrey Babion, In quadragesima, PL 171:474C-75A. (Falsely attributed to Hil- 
debert of Le Mans.) He quoted Gregory, Homilia 32.3, CCSL 141, p. 280. 
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those who suffer and die with the Lord would be glorified and rise 
with him.” 

In a sermon for the feast of the Invention of the Cross Gottfried 
associated adoration of the cross with a spiritual bearing of the cross. 
The abbot proclaimed that since the Lord’s cross redeemed humanity, 
his monks should honor and love it with a particularly devout affec- 
tion. However, he explained that those who imitated Christ through 
crucifying their fleshly vices and desires, bearing the marks of the 
Lord, and carrying the cross in their bodily members truly venerated 
the living cross. Gottfried told his monks to follow this pattern of self- 
chastisement by affixing their bodies to the same cross remembered 
during this festival. They should nail their bodily senses to the cross 
through their spiritual disciplines so that they would not fall into sin. 
Then, the abbot explained that all those who imitate the Lord’s cross 
spiritually would rightly gaze at the holy cross on their deathbeds. 
Thereby, the plots of evil spirits would be foiled and every dying monk 
could depart mortal misery for heavenly joy.” 

While explicating Christ’s call for his followers to deny themselves 
and take up their cross, Gottfried called upon his monks to reject their 
own will and submit to God’s will through penitential affliction. First, 
the monk tortures (cruciando) himself for his own sins through daily 
acts of penitential satisfaction. Only those who have done penance 
for their own sins could then rightly carry Christ’s cross. Referring 
explicitly to Gregory the Great, Gottfried described a physical and 
spiritual manner of bearing Christ’s cross. While monks punish their 
bodies through abstinence, they afflict their souls through compassion 
for their neighbor. By these actions the abbot of Admont advised his 
monks to truly follow Christ’s example through fasting, prayers, vigils, 
and other suitable penitential tortures (cruciatibus) in intercession for 
the sins of others. Thereby, they would not only control their bodies 
but re-form their souls through imitation of Christ's compassion.” 

While Bruno and Odilo had followed Gregory's teaching on the 
bodily and spiritual crosses, Peter Abelard, Geoffrey Babion, and 
Gottfried explained more specifically the relationship between bodily 


? Gottfried, In dominicam palmarum tertia, PL 174:271D-272A, 275B-C. 

? Gottfried of Admont, In festum inventionis crucis prima, PL 174:858B-D. See 
n. 2 above. 

3 Gottfried, In festum S. Blasii Episcoi et Martyris, PL 174:714D-715B. 
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discipline and spiritual transformation. They stated that abstinence 
coupled with the intention of divine love allowed the spirit to over- 
come fleshly appetites. Thereby, monks and nuns could participate in 
Christ’s suffering displayed to them in the liturgy. In this way their 
sermons represent increasingly more graphic link between Christ’s 
passion and the practice of bodily discipline to effect a transforma- 
tion of the soul. This inner re-formation took place when the physical 
pains of fasting or other disciplines coupled with meditation on the 
cross engendered empathy for the incarnate God who had been liter- 
ally tortured to death for humanity’s redemption. An abbot or bishop 
could have no higher pastoral concern for his flock.” 

Although Abelard, Geoffrey, and Gottfried certainly focused on 
the connections between devotion to the cross, bodily discipline and 
the inner transformation, Cistercian abbots played a primary role in 
preaching the self-crucifixion of body and soul for the sake of God's 
love in the twelfth century.? In his preaching and devotional writ- 
ings the great Cistercian abbot and preacher, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
concentrated on the imitation of the crucified Christ. Particularly, 
he connected the redemptive purpose of Christ's incarnation to the 
believer's intimate participation in Jesus' life, passion, and resurrec- 
tion as a means to the truly spiritual life.’ Describing his interior 


31 On the relationship between exterior discipline and inner transformation see 
Caroline Walker Bynum, Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle 
Ages (Berkeley, 1982), pp. 95-102. Cf. Esther Cohen, “The Animated Body of Pain,” 
American Historical Review 105 (2000), 43. On the relationship between empathetic 
suffering with Christ and spiritual conversion through love see Karl F. Morrison, 
Understanding Conversion (Charlottesville, 1992), xv-xx, 66-91. Most recently see 
Rachel Fulton, From Judgment to Passion, pp. 405-470 where she argues that twelfth- 
century devotional writers and preachers identified the Virgin Mary as the archetype 
of empathetic participation with Christ's sufferings. See particularly pp. 461-70 for 
her discussion of empathy in medieval thought and as an interpretive tool for modern 
historians. 

? $ee Martha G. Newman, Boundaries of Charity: Cistercian Culture and Eccle- 
siastical Reform, 1098-1180 (Stanford, 1996), p. 9, where she connects the Cister- 
cian understanding of divine love with the control of the body. See also C. Matthew 
Phillips, *Crucified with Christ: The Imitation of the Crucified Christ and Crusade 
Spirituality," in Crusades: Medieval Worlds in Conflict. An International Symposium 
at Saint Louis University, February 2006, Eds. Thomas F. Madden, James Naus, and 
Vincent Ryan. (Forthcoming 2010). 

> On Bernard and other Cistercians' idea of the imitation of crucified Christ see 
Jean Leclerq, “The Imitation of Christ and the Sacraments in the Teaching of St Ber- 
nard," Cistercian Studies 9 (1974), 36-54; Pelikan, Medieval Theology, pp. 145-157; 
Constable, "Ideal of Imitation," pp. 188-90, 204-05; Marsha L. Dutton, "Intimacy and 
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philosophy as knowing Christ crucified, Bernard often encouraged his 
hearers to meditate on and imitate Christ’s passion in order to com- 
prehend God’s love. While overcoming the flesh and worldly vices, he 
believed this contemplation also endued the soul with Christ's virtues. 
Following this overall theme, Bernard used the image of the cross and 
crucifixion to elucidate the monastic life. While preaching Humbert of 
Igny’s obituary sermon, Bernard described this imitation with graphi- 
cally physical terminology. Noting Humbert’s love and humility, Ber- 
nard stated that Humbert, fastened to many crosses, bore the marks of 
Christ on his body, and thereby filled up in his own flesh those things 
lacking in the Lord’s passion. Having lived in such a manner, Bernard 
said that Humbert would rise and ascend with Christ also.” 

Bernard set forth his clearest exposition of the bearing of the spiri- 
tual cross in his Sententiae. There he defined Christ's cross as the cross 
of love on which the Lord still hangs as if to embrace the world with 
his loving arms. While he thirsted for humanity's salvation on the 
cross, Jesus desired them to be crucified with him on this same cross. 
Bernard equated this bearing of the cross with the monastic life of 
vigils and fasting with an unfeigned love.” Commanding his monks 
to hang on the cross of Christ with devout and repentant hearts, he 
warned them to avoid the devil’s cross which only appeared like the 
salvific cross. Describing the demonic cross as those four vices that 


» 


Imitation: The Humanity of Christ in Cistercian Spirituality," in Erudition at God's 
Service, ed. John R. Sommerfeldt, Studies in Medieval Cistercian History 9 (Kalamazoo, 
1987), pp. 33-69. 

* Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermo 43, eds. Jean Leclercq, C.H. Talbot, and H.M. 
Rochais, in Sancti Bernardi opera (hereafter SBO) 2 (Rome, 1957), pp. 41-44; On the 
Song of Songs, trans. Kilian Walsh. vol. 2 (Kalamazoo, 1983), pp. 220-24; on Bernard's 
preaching of the passion during Holy Week see Feria IV Hebdomadae sanctae, SBO 5, 
pp. 56-67, especially, pp. 59-60, where Bernard emphasizes the meditation on Christ's 
passion as that which overcomes lust, pride and sinful curiosity. See 1 Corinthians 2:2. 
Cf. Marsha L. Dutton, “The Face and Feet of God: the Humanity of Christ in Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Aelred of Rievaulx,” in Bernardus Magister, ed. John R. Sommerfeldt 
(Kalamazoo, 1992), pp. 206-12; Fulton, Judgment to Passion, pp. 305-309. 

? Bernard, In obitu domni Humberti, SBO 5, pp. 444. Cf. Peter Damian's descrip- 
tion of Dominic's bearing the marks of Christ above, p. 290 n. 16. See also Constable, 
"Ideal of Imitation," p. 213. Cf. Gal. 6:17 and Col. 1:24. 

36 Bernard, Sententiae 3.1, SBO 6/2, p. 59; The Parables and The Sentences, trans. 
Michael Casey and Francis R. Swietek (Kalamazoo, 2000), pp. 181-182. On the idea 
of the devil’s cross see Anton E. Schónbach, Altdeutsche Predigten, vol. 2 (Graz, 1888), 
pp. 3-4, 187-88. On the importance of Bernard's Sententiae see Jean Leclercq, Monks 
and Love in Twelfth-Century France (Oxford, 1979), 86-87. 
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only torture (cruciat) its bearer, Bernard contrasted these vices of 
despair, self-exaltation, fleshly desire, and obstinacy with the virtues 
of Christ's cross: hope, fear of the Lord, love, and perseverance.” 

While Bernard delineated between Christ’s and the devil’s crosses, 
he also taught that Christ’s cross corresponded to three types of the 
self ascending from fleshly to spiritual. First, he identified the carnal 
person (homo) who bore the cross of abstinence, because whoever 
restrained the flesh, truly tortured (cruciat) himself. However, Ber- 
nard noted that animal persons must carry the cross of the fear of the 
Lord, in order to forsake worldly matters in body and soul. Finally, 
according to Bernard, the spiritual person carried the cross of love, on 
which Christ hung daily in the heart. Since Christ ascended the cross 
for all types of persons, he invited them to his own perfect love. If they 
feared falling into desperation, Bernard advised his monks to imagine 
Christ crucified for them. While they hung on the cross of Christ’s 
love, Bernard admonished them to discipline their bodies, so that nei- 
ther their feet nor hands would turn toward sinful actions. However, 
Bernard reminded them that the spiritual cross, just like love, limited 
its punishing to this life and would become glorious and delightful in 
glory.” 

William of Saint-Thierry, Bernard’s friend and fellow Cistercian, 
likewise encouraged a deep meditation on the passion and cross of 
Christ. Recognizing that he did not physically bear a cross, William 
explained that his contemplation of Christ’s passion tortured (cruciat) 
his unhappy soul more than bodily crucifixion. He contrasted the rela- 
tive ease of the cross of the monastic profession with Christ’s passion 
and crucifixion. This fact caused the fear of the Lord to pierce Wil- 
liam’s his heart like nails as he gazed at the cross of Christ's passion. 
Following an extended confession of his own sinfulness, he petitioned 
the Lord to burn out his heart’s iniquity with the fire of divine love. 
For William pleaded that Christ’s cross would torture (excruciet) his 


? Bernard, Sententiae 3.74, SBO 6/2, pp. 113-14; Swietek, Sentences, pp. 255-57. 

8 Idem, Sententiae 3.74, SBO 6/2, p. 115; Swietek, Sentences, pp. 257-58. 

? William of Saint-Therry, Meditativae orationes 5.1-6. ed. Jacques Hourlier, SC 
324 (Paris, 1985), pp. 92-97; On Contemplating God, Prayer, Meditations, trans. Sister 
Penelope (Kalamazoo, 1977), pp. 118-19. 
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carnal lusts and pride. Seeking Christ’s embrace, William desired ear- 
nestly to share in the Lord's cross.“ 

Another mid-twelfth century Cistercian abbot, Guerric of Igny, 
exhorted his monks to embrace the spiritual cross of Christ in his 
second sermon for Palm Sunday through their liturgical participation 
in the Lord’s passion during Holy Week. Transforming the faithful’s 
desires and actions, Guerric believed that the remembrance of Christ’s 
death on the cross would crucify sinful vices, while simultaneously 
nourishing virtues. Those who were nailed to the cross with Christ 
became spiritually wise, righteous, holy and free from sin.” 

Later in the same sermon Guerric particularly emphasized the rela- 
tionship between purity of the soul and restraint of sinful actions. He 
identified St. Paul as the loyal carrier of the Lord’s cross, who wrote 
that Christians should crucify their inner vices and outward lusts. Iden- 
tifying the fear of God as deeply-driven nails, he exhorted his monks 
to be affixed to righteousness so that they would exercise self control 
and not give their bodies over to iniquity. Now, according to Guerric, 
Christ’s method of redemption, the cross, had become the pattern for 
living righteously. Although sin remained in the body, those in Christ 
continually crucify their interior vices through the torture of their sin- 
ful flesh. He concluded, “For if we want to satisfy the Lord’s anger, 
which we have rightly earned, it is necessary that we torture ourselves 
through continence."? 

Isaac of Stella, a Cistercian abbot from 1147 to around 1167, identi- 
fied the monastic way of life as the cross and drew the attention of his 
monks to the relationship of external pain and the spiritual discipline 
of obedience. In a sermon originally preached during the season of 
Epiphany Isaac told his fellow monks, “Should persecution from oth- 
ers be lacking, the outer self (homo) with its vices and fleshly desires 
must be crucified by Jesus’ own disciples, while the inner self (homo) 
must be fastened with Jesus to the gibbet of obedience." Lamenting the 


^ William, Meditativae orationes 5.8-17, SC 324, pp. 96-105, especially 5.14, p. 17; 
Penelope, Meditations, pp. 120-24. 

“| Guerric of Igny, In ramis palmarum. Sermo 2.1. eds. John Morson and Hilary 
Costello, SC 202 (Paris, 1973), pp. 172-74; Liturgical Sermons, trans. Monks of Mount 
Saint Bernard Abbey, vol. 2 (Kalamazoo, 1971), pp. 59-60. 

? Guerric, In ramis palmarum. Sermo 2.5-6, SC 202, pp. 180-86; Monks, Liturgi- 
cal Sermons, pp. 63-64. *Si enim iram Domini, quam meruimus, placare volumus, 
necesse est ut per continentiam nos cruciemus." (p. 184). The monks of Mount Saint 
Bernard Abbey translated "cruciemus" as mortify on p. 64. 
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half-hearted nature of many monks’ commitment to their vows, Isaac 
exhorted his hearers to subject themselves to the will of their abbot 
and affix their souls to the cross with these nails of obedience and thus 
be freed them from their old, external selves.” 

In another sermon Isaac explained to his fellow monks how the 
physical and spiritual exercises of the monastic life could transform 
their souls. He taught them that as Christ had died and rose to over- 
come sin so they should embrace the discipline of the ascetic life. In 
order to overcome the temptations of the flesh, this abbot asserted 
that the old self should be whipped and crucified through the use of 
the monastic practices of a strict rule, abstinence, vigils, the wearing 
of ashes and hair shirts, physical labor, silence, poverty and complete 
submission to another's authority." 

According to Isaac, monks judged and punished themselves in order 
to avoid a greater judge and torturer. In this world he informed them 
that they would have only the cross, punishment, hell, and purgation. 
Displaying his pastoral concern, Isaac explained that as the father 
of their souls he nourished, taught and protected them. Thereby, he 
could ensure their path to eternal life. However, as the father of their 
bodies, he must whip, judge, and lead them away for crucifixion and 
burial. This took place in order to form Christ in their souls. Indeed, 
he explained, “Our abbot may be the father of souls, [but he is] the 
torturer of bodies." ^ 

Following the tradition of his fellow Cistercians, Aelred of Rievaulx 
encouraged an intimate meditation on Christ's humanity and passion 
in his sermons and devotional works. He intended this continual con- 
templation to subdue fleshly lusts and stimulate affectionate love for 
God, the self, and one’s neighbor.^6 For this reason, while preaching on 


? Isaac of Stella, Sermo 15.6-7, ed. Anselm Hoste, SC 130 (Paris, 1967), pp. 286-88; 
Sermons on the Christian Year, trans. Hugh McCaffery (Kalamazoo, 1979), p. 123. "Et 
si desit externus persecutor, crucifigendus est a discipulis Iesu homo suus exterior 
cum vitiis et concupiscentiis; interior quoque patibulo obedientiae Iesu configendu...” 
(p. 286). On Isaac see Elias Dietz, ^When Exile is Home: The Biography of Isaac of 
Stella,” Cistercian Quarterly 41.2 (2006), 141-65. 

“ Isaac of Stella, Sermo 27.15, ed. Anselm Hoste, SC 207 (Paris, 1974), pp. 148-51. 

5 Idem, Sermo 27.16-19, SC 207, 148-53. "Abbas noster pater sit animarum, tortor 
corporum." p. 150. 

46 Aelred of Rievaulx, De speculo caritatis 3.5.13-16, CCCM 1, eds. A. Hoste and 
C.H. Talbot (Turnholt, 1971), pp. 111-13; Mirror of Charity, trans. Elizabeth Connor 
(Kalamazoo, 1990), pp. 230-32. Cf. Dutton, “The Face and Feet of God,” pp. 212-222 
and Bynum, Jesus as Mother, pp. 122-24; Fulton, Judgment to Passion, pp. 419-24. 
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the Lord’s resurrection, he exhorted his monks to reflect on Christ’s 
sufferings with the eyes of their hearts. Describing the passion in 
great detail, he rhetorically asked them to consider Christ’s cross and 
wounds. Through this interior participation in the Lord’s passion, they 
would arise spiritually in the present and physically in the future." 

In a sermon for Holy Week Aelred identified the cross of Jesus as 
the manner by which his brothers should live and die. Although the 
cross brought death to the world, the flesh, and vices, it enlivened their 
spirits to God and to the divine virtues of love, hope, fear of the Lord, 
and perseverance. This daily spiritual crucifixion with Christ brought 
about a fortunate type of dying that eliminated the old life with its 
vices and evil habits. Aelred stated that if anger or sexual desires should 
arise, the fear of the Lord and his commands would restrain them. Just 
as a crucified person cannot move his limbs, the devout monk should 
refrain from evil acts.* 

Aelred followed a similar theme in another sermon for Easter. He 
explained to his monks that they must suffer with Christ in the reli- 
gious life in response to the Lord's redemptive act on the cross. He 
described how Christ had undergone bodily suffering to liberate them 
from the passions of the sinful soul.” For example, Christ was bound 
and led before Caiaphas because illicit desire had bound humanity by 
ignorance and lust. In the same way that Christ had suffered bodily to 
cure human vices, so Aelred exhorted his monks to share in his suf- 
ferings to gain the reward of resurrection. Dying with Christ through 
their daily works and tribulations, they have buried themselves with 
him in the silence of the cloister. Since his monks had rejected vices in 


"7 Aelred, In die sancto paschae. Sermo 11.2-3, 11, 19-24, 37, CCCM 2A, ed. 
Gaetano Raciti (Turnholt: Brepols, 1989), pp. 89, 91, 93-94, 96-97; The Liturgical 
Sermons, trans. Theodore Berkeley and M. Basil Pennington (Kalamazoo, 2001), pp. 
182-83, 185, 187-89, 193. Compare Aelred's advice to his recluse sister on the medita- 
tion on the passion in De institutione inclusarum 30-31, CCCM 1, 669-73; Rule of Life 
for a Recluse, trans. Mary Paul Macpherson, Aelred of Rievaulx: Treatises and Pastoral 
Prayer (Kalamazoo, 1971), pp. 88-92. 

5 Aelred, In hebdomada sancta. Sermo 36.2, 10-14, CCCM 2A, 294, 296-97. On 
this sermon and Aelred's theology of the cross, see Philippe Nouzille, Expérience de 
Dieu et théologie monastique au XIF siècle: étude sur les sermones d'Aelred de Rievaulx. 
(Paris, 1999), pp. 215-17. 

? Aelred, In die sancto paschae. Sermo 40.1-2, CCCM 2A, p. 318. Aelred intends a 
double use of "passio" in the text. 
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their soul and suffered for Christ in their bodies, they would rise with 
Christ in body and soul.?? 

Even as these Cistercian abbots followed ascetic traditions reaching 
back to late antiquity, they particularly emphasized the monk's identi- 
fication with the passion, crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ. Their 
preaching focused intently on the relationship between the physical 
rigors of the monastic life and the pastoral care of the sin-burdened 
soul. The Cistercians intended these bodily activities to lead to the inner 
crucifixion of the soul’s vices that resulted in the transformation of the 
spirit through the inculcation of Christ's virtues, particularly love and 
compassion. While they never discounted the value of Christ's painful 
anguish at the crucifixion, they understood his physical suffering as a 
means to end. His passion like their own self-inflicted pain tortured 
the body in order to cleanse souls. Ultimately, this empathetic partici- 
pation in Christ's passion, infused with divine love, allowed them to 
truly imitate Christ in love toward their neighbor.” 

Bernard's Sententiae and Cistercian spirituality influenced other 
monastic writers also. One example comes from an obscure dialogue 
in praise of the cross originally written near Regensburg around 1175. 
The master in this dialogue instructed his disciple that the cross received 
its name, because it tortures those who are fastened to it, whether they 
are good and bad. Those who bear the true cross of Christ overcome 
the vices of the devil's false cross through the practice of the virtues 
of hope, fear of the Lord, love, and perseverance. Both crosses torture 
(excruciat) but only Christ's cross results in salvation.” 


5 Idem, In die sancto paschae. Sermo 40.4-10, CCCM 2A, pp. 318-20. See also 
Idem, In ramis palmarum. Sermo 10.31, CCCM 2A, p. 88; Berkeley and Pennington, 
Liturgical Sermons, p. 180, where Aelred equates the monastic way of life to the cross 
of Christ. 

5! See the works in ns. 32-34, 46. I am not suggesting that the Cistercians only 
preached on these topics but their sermons and devotional writings represent most 
effectively this spirituality in the twelfth century. On the Victorines' teaching of simi- 
lar ideas regarding monastic discipline and the cross see Attributed to Hugh of St 
Victor, Miscellanea 31. De triplici labore et tribus laborantibus et tribus crucibus, mor- 
tibus, sepulcris, PL 177:653A. See also Constable, Reformation of the Twelfth Century, 
pp. 152-53. 

° Dialogus de laudibus sanctae crucis, Clm 14159, f. 35r-v. On Bernard's Senten- 
tiae see above ns. 36-38. On this manuscript, see Albert Boeckler, Die Regensburg- 
Prüfeninger Buchmalerei des XII. and XIII. Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1924), pp. 33-49, 
plates 30-44; and Elisabeth Klemm, Die Romanischen Handschriften der Bayerischen 
Staatsbibliothek. Vol. 3/1. (Wiesbaden, 1980), pp. 34-37. Most recently see Wolfgang 
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According to the master, Christ’s cross applies itself to three types 
of human beings. While abstinence may torture (cruciat) the carnal 
individual, it would become a true cross only when coupled with the 
person’s right intention. The animal individual follows a middle path 
between the flesh and spirit. However, pure love forms the spiritual 
person, through killing the inner desires of the wanton life. As Christ 
was wounded with love and overcame death so the truly spiritual per- 
son would lay down his or her life for the sake of others.” 

Additionally, the Dialogus de laudibus sanctae crucis portrayed the 
cross as the means of humanity’s ascent to God in a drawing with a 
text surrounding it. According to the text, human beings (totus homo) 
move up the cross as their spirit and flesh struggle against one another. 
While the spirit naturally ascends upward, the flesh seeks to subordi- 
nate the spirit to it. Reason and wisdom support the spirit against the 
body through the individual’s use of free will. Although the law against 
coveting threatens the individual with divine punishment, grace assists 
him or her to overcome the weakness of flesh. However, since the 
redeemed human being’s hope resides in the faith of Christ’s cross, he 
or she must hang with the crucified Christ, and thereby, crucify the 
lusts of the flesh through suffering.” 

Later twelfth-century preachers associated with the schools of Paris 
adopted these ideas of self-torture as a means of eradicating vice and 
imparting virtue through the imitation of crucified Christ. These 
schoolmen had connections with the spirituality of the religious orders 
and attempted to expand the range of its proclamation through the 
instruction of the clergy and laity. They focused their attention on the 
reform of western Christendom through the promotion of penitential 
preaching to all members of society. In so doing, these reformers led 


> 


Hartl, Text und Miniaturen der Handscrift “Dialogus de laudibus sanctae crucis.’ 
(Hamburg, 2007). Hartl’s work was inaccessible for this article. 

5 Dialogus, Clm 14159, f. 35v. 

* Dialogus, Clm 14159, f. 6r. Eleanor S. Greenhill, “The Child in the Tree: A Study 
of the Cosmological Tree in Christian Tradition," Traditio 10 (1954), 362-63, plate 2; 
Schiller, Christian Iconography, 2:137, plate 449; Karl Dachs and Florentine Müthe- 
rich, eds. Regensburger Buchmalerei (Munich, 1987), pp. 52-53, plate 31 (color image). 
The image and text have similarities to the mid-twelfth-century devotional dialogue 
between a male spiritual advisor and a nun, Theodora. See Speculum virginum 7, 8. 
ed. Jutta Seyfarth, CCCM 5 (Turnholt, 1990), pp. 220-222. On this relationship see 
Adam S. Cohen, “Art, Exegesis, and Affective Piety in Twelfth-Century German Man- 
uscripts,” in Manuscripts and Monastic Culture: Religious Reform and Intellectual Life 
in Twelfth-Century Germany, ed. Alison Beach (Turnhout, 2007), pp. 45-68. 
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campaigns against usury, prostitution, and heresy and preached cru- 
sades. With these goals in mind, these reformers, many who served as 
prelates in the church, created collections of sermons and penitentials 
to inspire greater pastoral care among the laity.” 

Peter Comestor, chancellor of Paris from 1168 to 1178, connected 
bearing the cross in imitation of Christ with a graphic depiction of 
the crucified Christ. He exhorted prelates to gaze upon the bleed- 
ing, beaten, dying Christ who prayed for his enemies. According to 
Peter, true pastors carried the cross whenever they mortified the flesh 
or showed compassion toward their neighbors through the pastoral 
activities of forgiving sins and interceding for their flock. Additionally, 
in Historica scholastica Peter identified the three ways of bearing the 
cross as martyrdom, mortification of the flesh, and compassion for 
one’s neighbor.” 

Peter’s teaching for contemplatives reflected the monastic spiritual- 
ity of the twelfth century. In a similar manner Peter taught that Christ’s 
crucifixion gave an example of patient suffering for contemplatives 
affixed to the cross of penitential obedience. Fastened by these nails of 
obedience, they should move neither their tongue nor arms. Finally, if 
enticed by the world, the flesh or the devil to descend from the cross 
of the religious life, they must reject this temptation as Christ resisted 
the Jewish leaders’ calls for him to come down from the cross.’ 

Another late twelfth-century and early thirteenth-century Parisian 
master and regular canon, Ralph Ardent, proclaimed the significance 
of bearing the physical and spiritual cross for the Christian life. He 
explicitly equated taking up the cross as the work and torment associ- 
ated with acquiring virtues and eradicating vices. Following Gregory 
the Great’s exegetical tradition, Ralph identified the three ways of 


5 The classic work on the Parisian reformers is John W. Baldwin, Masters, Princes, 
and Merchants: the Social Views of Peter the Chanter and His Circle, 2 vols. (Princeton, 
1970); and idem, “Masters at Paris from 1179 to 1215,” in Renaissance and Renewal,” 
pp. 138-72. On the connections between the Parisian reformers and religious orders 
and the combination of the crusade and reform agenda see Penny J. Cole, The Preach- 
ing of the Crusades to the Holy Land, 1095-1270 (Cambridge, MA, 1991), pp. 112-17; 
Jessalynn Bird, “Heresy, Crusade and Reform in the Circle of Peter the Chanter, 
c. 1187-c. 1240,” (D.Phil. Oxford, 2001), pp. 1-296. 

5° Peter Comestor, Sermo 41, PL 198:1820C-D; Peter Comestor, Historica scholas- 
tica, cap. 85, PL 198:1581D. On Peter's life and preaching see Jean Longére, CEuvres 
oratoires de Maitres Parisiens au XII’ siècle, vol. 1 (Paris, 1975), pp. 20-21, 103-08. 

57 Peter Comestor, In purificatione Beatae Virginis. Sermo 9, PL 198:1748A-C. Peter 
gives similar instruction to monks in Ad monachos, PL 171:896C-897C. 
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bearing the cross as the punishment of the body through abstinence, 
the affliction of the mind by having compassion on one’s neighbor, and 
the endurance of physical and emotional punishment imposed by per- 
secutors. He noted that these three ways of bearing the cross brought 
about the virtues of self-control, charity, mercy, strength and patience. 
However, Ralph warned against the vanity and carnal compassion that 
could negate their cross-bearing. They must complete these acts for 
the sake love and the imitation of Christ. Thereby they would fulfill the 
Lord's command to take up the cross and follow him.? 

In his Summa de arte praedicatoria, Alan of Lille, a master who 
had connections with various religious orders and died as a Cister- 
cian, instructed preachers to explain the love of God and the neighbor. 
According to Alan, God's charity, as the greatest virtue, must teach 
Christians to reject their fleshly desires and forsake worldly honor. 
He noted that love, like death, kills the carnal senses and affections. 
Similarly, love, like envy inspires those who possess it to endure bitter 
adversities in order to accomplish their goals. Additionally, this love 
as the origin of all virtues, roots out the vices of pride, envy, anger, 
and debauchery.? 

Alan identified love as a spiritual cross that Christians must take up 
in order to follow in Christ's footsteps. According to Alan, the cross 
of love reaches up to God and extends its length to enemies. Fur- 
thermore, while the love of God reaches to life's end; its depth grasps 
the greatness of divine grace. He then equated this charity with a sol- 
dier's shield and victorious reward in battle. Finally, he pointed out 
that love of one's neighbor proceeds from God's fatherly charity for 
the believer.” 


5 Ralph Ardent, Sermo de Matthaeo, PL 155:1535B-36C; idem, Sermo de Luca, 
PL 155:1542A-1542C. On Ralph’s life and preaching see Longére, Œuvres oratoires, 
1:30-31, 159-68; and Ronald J. Stansbury, “Preaching Before the Friars: The Sermons 
of Ralph Ardent (c. 1130-c. 1215)," (Ph.D. The Ohio State University, 2001), pp. 
81-118. 

* Alan of Lille, Summa de arte praedictoria 20, PL 210:151B-152C; The Art of 
Preaching, trans. Gillian R. Evans (Kalamazoo, 1981), pp. 86-87. Alan cites Song 
of Songs 8:6. On Alan's biography see Gillian R. Evans, Alan of Lille (Cambridge, 
1983), pp. 1-19. On the relationship between devotion to the cross, the imitation of 
Christ and Alan of Lille's crusade preaching see Matthew Phillips, “The Thief's Cross: 
Crusade and Penance in Alan of Lille's Sermo de cruce domini," Crusades 5 (2006), 

. 143-56. 

PP Alan, Summa 20, PL 210:152C-D, 153C-155D; Evans, Art of Preaching, pp. 
88-89, 90-94. 
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Pope Innocent III also studied at Paris in the 1180s and adopted 
much of the theological and moral agenda of the Parisian masters.” 
In a sermon on taking up the cross and self-denial Innocent borrowed 
Gregory’s and the medieval monastic definition of the spiritual and 
physical crosses. He identified the cross of the mind as compassion 
and the cross of the flesh as affliction. According to Innocent, Chris- 
tians follow St Paul’s example of punishing the body when they tor- 
ture themselves through self-affliction. Alternatively, whenever they 
demonstrate compassion to their neighbor Christians are tortured 
(cruciatur) in heart and mind. Innocent then asserted that Christians 
may carry the cross in a religious order or through bearing the pun- 
ishment of suffering. While members of religious orders demonstrate 
their spiritual obedience to the Crucified Christ, others bear painful 
punishment for the sake of righteousness or crimes.” 

Innocent then linked the image of crucifix with virtues of the Chris- 
tian life. Although he identified the spiritual cross with the virtues 
of faith, hope, perseverance and patience, he also stated that each 
Christian should be crucified by the four nails of cardinal virtues 
of righteousness, prudence, strength, and self-control. The nails of 
strength and righteousness pierced the spiritual feet, defined as the 
dual instinctual desires of fear and illicit desire. As Christ’s side was 
opened on the cross, love changes the heart of the Christian. Innocent 
taught that the crown of thorns signifies the sacrament of penance. 
While contrition pricked the heart with grief, confession pierces the 
mouth with shame. Satisfaction punctured the hand by its physical 
work. Finally, the nails of prudence and self-control fasten the spiritual 
hands of voluntary works and necessary actions respectively. Innocent 
identified fasting, almsgiving, and prayer vigils as the way in which to 
practice self-control in relation to the necessary works of sleeping and 
eating. While Innocent’s sermon mentioned those committed to the 
religious life, this text clearly reflects the promotion of the Parisian 
masters’ concerns for the pastoral care of all Christians. In so doing, he 
appropriated the monastic theology of the cross and promoted modest 


61 Baldwin, Masters, Princes, Merchants, 1:343; Wilhelm Imkamp, Das Kirchenbild 
Innocenz’ III. (Stuttgart, 1983), pp. 23-32; Jessalynn Bird, “Innocent III, Peter the 
Chanter’s Circle, and the Crusade Indulgence: Theory, Implementation, and After- 
math,” in Innocenzo III: Urbs et Orbis, Atti del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 
settembre 1998, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner (Rome, 2003), pp. 503-24. 

9? Innocent III, Sermo 4, PL 217:611D-612B. Innocent’s text for the sermon is Luke 
9:23. 
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ascetic practices associated with the sacrament of penance in order to 
control the body and transform the soul.9 

In the thirteenth century, abbots and monastic preachers continued 
to promote this spiritual crucifixion through the discipline of the body 
and practice of virtues. Hélinand of Froidmont, a Cistercian monk and 
preacher in the early thirteenth century, identified three levels of self- 
denial. He told his monks that they must deny their possessions, their 
relatives, finally themselves. According to Hélinand, true self-abnega- 
tion included bodily chastisement, service to others and humble obe- 
dience. Additionally he taught that carrying the cross meant to bear all 
insults, injuries, and be tortured for Christ’s sake. He pointed toward 
the martyrs as examples of those who rightly bore the cross by their 
preservation of innocence while enduring great pain. Encouraging his 
fellow monks to bear the cross of persecution for righteousness or in 
penance, Hélinand quoted Gregory’s statement that abstinence afflicts 
the body and compassion injuries the soul.” 

In his early thirteenth century Dialogus miraculorum Caesarius of 
Heisterbach, the Cistercian monk and later abbot, recorded a series of 
dialogues to explain certain visions of the crucified Christ. Caesarius 
described another monk’s vision of the crucified Christ surrounded by 
fifteen men hanging on their own crosses. Rudolph, the visionary, rec- 
ognized these fifteen men as ten monks and five lay brothers from his 
community. The crucified Christ then explained to Rudolph that these 
men were those from his community who crucified themselves with 
Christ through fashioning their lives after the Lord’s passion. Respond- 
ing to the tale of this vision, the novice asked his monastic instructor 
how these men had conformed themselves to Christ’s sufferings. The 
monk answered that they did so through practicing obedience, humil- 
ity, and the renunciation of their own property or will. Thereby, the 
monk told his novice that these monks would become martyrs.® 

The following section of Caesarius' dialogues contained further expla- 
nation appropriated from Gregory the Great and medieval sermons 
on the cross. In one particular section he explained that the devout 


$$ Innocent IIL, Sermo 4, PL 217:612C-614C. 

$^ Hélinand of Froidmont, In ramis palmarum. Sermo 8, PL 212:550B-552A. For 
a short introduction to Hélinand's life see Beverly Mayne Kienzle, Cistercians, Heresy 
and Crusade in Occitania, 1145-1229 (Rochester, NY, 2001), pp. 174-82. 

& Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum 8.18, vol. 2, ed. Joseph Strange 
(Cologne, 1851), pp. 95-96. 
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religious crucified the inward self through compassion for others and 
the outward self through mortification of the flesh. After noting that 
the cross derived its name from the Latin word for torture (cruciatu), 
Caesarius identified the monk’s cross as the strictness of the monastic 
way of life (ordo), which included vigils, prayer, manual labor, and 
physical discipline. More significantly, however, these monks should 
be crucified inwardly with the nails of obedience without grumbling, 
patience without pretense, and humility. According to Caesarius, the 
love of a higher freedom hammered in the nail of obedience, while the 
fear of hell drove in the nail of patience. Finally, true humility fastened 
the feet, which represented pride, so that the monk would submit to 
his superiors and monastic community.” 

Cistercian hagiographical writers described the bodily discipline 
and spiritual exercises of lay brothers and religious women similarly to 
those enjoined in the twelfth-century sermons for a primarily monastic 
audience. Cistercian monks wrote about early thirteenth-century lay 
brothers who tortured their bodies through self-flagellation with ropes 
and thorny branches and through wearing iron chains and chainmail. 
However, they did so in imitation of Christ’s love for others and to 
acquire the virtues of patience, humility and obedience. Martha New- 
man has noted a discrepancy between the interior spirituality of the 
literate monks and the somatic focus of the actions of their illiterate 
lay brothers and sisters. While this may be an accurate description of 
the thirteenth-century authors of these texts, the examination of the 
twelfth-century sermons above has demonstrated that both of these 
types of devotion rested on established ideas and practice.” 

This preaching of bodily discipline and spiritual crucifixion clearly 
shaped the spirituality and devotion of monks, nuns, the mendicant 
orders, and lay religious practice in the later Middle Ages also. Devo- 
tional texts more explicitly depicted the crucifixion of Christ in order 
to further stimulate the Christian reader’s empathetic participation in 


& Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus Miraculorum 8.19, vol. 2, ed. Joseph Strange, 
pp. 96-97. Cf. Almuth Seebohn, “The Crucified Monk,” Journal of Wartburg and 
Courland Institutes 59 (1996), 69-70. I am grateful to Marlene Hennessy for pointing 
me toward this article. Other early thirteenth-century writers of saints' lives also wrote 
about bodily and spiritual crucifixion of monks, lay brothers, and holy women. 

* Martha G. Newman, “Crucified by the Virtues: Monks, Lay Brothers, and 
Women in Thirteenth-Century Cistercian Saints' Lives," in Gender and Difference 
in the Middle Ages, eds. Sharon Farmer and Carol Braun Pasternack (Minneapolis, 
2003), pp. 182-209. 
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the incarnate God’s torture and passion. The well-known thirteenth- 
century Franciscan, Bonaventure, emphasized devotion to the cru- 
cified Christ and a desire for martyrdom as a means to conforming 
Christians to the image of God. Francis of Assisi and the exterior 
manifestation of his interior devotion to the crucified in the stigmata 
demonstrated the most significant human example. Additionally the 
reform-minded clergy, especially the Dominicans, encouraged the 
laity to adopt monastic practices. In the prosecution of inquisitions 
they expanded the scope of this discipline of body and soul to include 
many who did not willingly obey. In the fourteenth-century hagiog- 
raphy focused intently on the virtue of patience and deep devotion to 
the Christ’s suffering in the lives of saints. Artistic depictions of the 
passion and crucifixion also became much more realistic and graphic 
in the later Middle Ages. Late medieval Christians used the bloody, 
graphic images of the crucified Christ as means to transform the soul 
through the physical and mental discipline of prayer." 

Defining the religious life as a crucifixion of body and soul with 
Christ, monastic and canonical preachers emphasized the physical and 
spiritual exercises that simultaneously subdued the flesh and inculcated 
divine virtues. For instance, bearing the cross of abstinence through 
fasting instilled the virtue of self-control. Essentially, these abbatial 
and canonical pastors counseled others to torture their bodies in order 
to transform their souls through voluntary actions of obedience. Par- 
ticularly, they exhorted their hearers to punish their body through the 
physical and emotional pain associated with abstinence, fasting, vig- 
ils, and flagellation. Therefore, they taught that physical pain coupled 
with an empathetic participation in Christ’s horrible crucifixion via 
the liturgy and private meditation led ultimately to their eternal salva- 
tion. Finally, the infusion of Jesus’ love through his passion compelled 


% Bestul, Texts of the Passion, pp. 40-62; E. Randolph Daniel, “The Desire for Mar- 
tyrdom: A leitmotiv of St. Bonaventure,” Franciscan Studies 32 (1972), 74-87; Consta- 
ble, “Ideal of Imitation,” pp. 217-48; Cohen, “Animated Pain of Body,” pp. 45-47; Rab 
Hatfield, “The Tree of Life and the Holy Cross: Franciscan Spirituality in the Trecento 
and Quattrocento,” in Christianity and the Renaissance, eds. Timothy Verdon and 
John Henderson (Syracuse, 1990), 132-60; Christine Caldwell Ames, Righteous Per- 
secution: Inquisition, Dominicans, and Christianity in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia, 
2009), 137-81; Richard Kieckhefer, Unquiet Souls: Fourteenth-Century Saint and Their 
Religious Milieu (Chicago, 1984), pp. 50-123; Mitchell B. Merback, The Thief, the Cross 
and the Wheel (Chicago, 1999), pp. 150-57; Almuth Seebohn, “The Crucified Monk,” 
pp. 61-83; Jeffrey Hamburger, Nuns as Artists: The Visual Culture of a Medieval Con- 
vent (Berkeley, 1997), pp. 101-38. 
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the medieval ascetic to bear the cross of compassion for the neigh- 
bor through prayer or good works. Aelred of Rievaulx’s fellow monks 
displayed this compassion for their abbot when they gave a wooden 
cross to ponder in his dying days. Alternatively, Aelred exhibited true 
charity for his fellow monks when in his very dying he pointed them 
toward the image of the crucified Christ in his frail hands. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


PRACTICAL PASTORAL CARE: 
VOWESSES IN NORTHERN ENGLAND IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES 


Susan M.B. Steuer 


A pastor should “diligently apply the cure of souls 

to those over whom you happen to be in charge. 

Know the state of their souls and each one’s deeds; 

if you discover any vice in them, be mindful to cor- 
rect it quickly.” 

William of Pagula’s 

Oculus Sacerdotis (The Priest’s Eye) c. 1320-23! 


Western Christianity is one of many religions which developed a par- 
ticular role for widows who did not remarry.^ A widow undertaking 
a "career" in religious life in the Middle Ages took advantage of an 
option which had been a part of the Christian tradition since the days 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and incorporated some cultural elements 
from the Roman and Judaic traditions. By the late Middle Ages, the 
variety of options for widows seeking to live by their beliefs and the 
theological structure of the idea of chaste widows was quite complex. 
The choices open to the individual woman varied widely according 


! John Shinners and William J. Dohar, eds., Pastors and the Care of Souls in Medi- 
eval England (Notre Dame, 1998), p. 139. 

? [n fact, many other cultures and religions venerate widows who remain sexu- 
ally faithful to their deceased husbands. Ida Bloom, *The History of Widowhood: A 
Bibliographic Overview,” Journal of Family History 16:2 (1991), 191-210 cites several 
articles on such examples as sati (Hindi widows leaping on the funeral pyres of their 
deceased husbands) and Japanese and Chinese traditions of veneration for widows 
who did not remarry (204). Other cross-cultural studies of widowhood include the 
first chapter of Andre Rosambert, La Veuve en Droit Canonique jusqu'au XIV* Siécle, 
(Paris, 1923) and Jan Bremmer and Lourens van den Bosch, eds., Between Poverty 
and the Pyre: Moments in the History of Widowhood (New York, 1995). Katherine 
A. Clark of SUNY Brockport is currently working on a history of the idea of the reli- 
gious widow from early Christian thinkers through the High Middle Ages. She finds 
great continuity in attitudes toward widows throughout the period. 
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to her material wealth, social position and locale? This initial survey 
of the practical aspects of the relationship between the individual 
widows who took religious vows and their spiritual caregivers uses a 
variety of sources to highlight the expectations women must meet to 
take vows, the ecclesiastical process by which they were accepted and 
vowed, the expectations for widows after taking vows and the con- 
sequences the church imposed upon those who did not meet those 
expectations. Using evidence from the See of York, which includes 
the areas overseen by the clergy of York, Durham and Carlisle as well 
as the Archdeaconry of Richmond, this chapter will illustrate that, in 
practical terms, there was no clear pattern of ecclesiastical supervision 
for these women. 

The position of widows in the Western church was influenced by 
Hebrew and Roman tradition, but the clerical understanding of the 
role of widows as a group grew most directly out of Paul’s first letter 
to Timothy: 


Give proper recognition to those widows who are really in need. But 
if a widow has children or grandchildren, these should learn first of all 
to put their religion into practice by caring for their own family and so 
repaying their parents and grandparents, for this is pleasing to God. The 
widow who is really in need and left all alone puts her hope in God and 
continues night and day to pray and to ask God for help. But the widow 
who lives for pleasure is dead even while she lives. Give the people these 
instructions, too, so that no one may be open to blame. If anyone does 
not provide for his relatives, and especially for his immediate family, he 
has denied the faith and is worse than an unbeliever. No widow may be 
put on the list of widows unless she is over sixty, has been faithful to 
her husband, and is well known for her good deeds, such as bringing 
up children, showing hospitality, washing the feet of the saints, helping 
those in trouble and devoting herself to all kinds of good deeds. As for 
younger widows, do not put them on such a list. For when their sensual 
desires overcome their dedication to Christ, they want to marry. Thus 
they bring judgment on themselves, because they have broken their first 
pledge. Besides, they get into the habit of being idle and going about 


°? The work of Beth Allison Barr has also highlighted the gendered nature of pasto- 
ral care on the parish level in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century, but the 
religious status of the women in this study mandated that the oversight of religious 
widows be performed at a different level of church hierarchy. See her “Gendering Pas- 
toral Care: John Mirk and His Instructions for Parish Priests,” in Fourteenth Century 
England IV, J.S. Hamilton ed., (Rochester, 2006), pp. 93-108. 
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from house to house. And not only do they become idlers, but also gos- 
sips and busybodies, saying things they ought not to.* 


In his study of the role of widows in canon law, Andre Rosambert 
delineates four types of widows which this passage describes: those 
inclined to dissipation, young widows, widows with families and wid- 
ows who dress in distinctive clothing which identifies their status as 
widows, perhaps indicating their intention to remain unmarried.? This 
final group, also designated as "true widows," is the most important 
influence on the subsequent development of the religious role of wid- 
ows in the Western church. This passage also hints at many of the 
most contentious points of the religious role of widows through the 
Middle Ages: age, reputation, earthly obligations and, particularly, 
the duties and status of this special group of widows within the church 
hierarchy.5 Late medieval widows were not innovating; rather they par- 
ticipated in a long-standing relationship between the Christian com- 
munity and widows. The history of widows as a special group gave 
additional meaning and purpose to their vocations. The adaptations 
of callings for widows within the organization of the church and the 
hierarchy of the faithful can be traced through hagiography, canon 
law, scripture and other religious writings, but practical application 
of these ideal and proscriptive writings has not been systematically 
described. 

Widows may have taken vows of chastity for a variety of reasons, 
many of which had little to do with piety. Additionally, the interaction 
between widows in religious life and their pastoral caregivers in the 
See of York is difficult to document. The women who can be identified 
by name in the greatest numbers are vowesses. Vowess is a term used 
to refer to widows who took vows of chastity, committing themselves 
to abstinence from remarriage and sex for the duration of their lives.” 


* [ Timothy 5:3-13. 

> Rosambert, La Veuve, pp. 1-35. 

é The role of widows outside of enclosure received significant attention from 
medieval bishops, synodical bodies and ecumenical councils, which voiced concerned 
about the physical protection and spiritual succor of women living outside of enclosed 
communities. Donald Hochstetler, A Conflict of Traditions: Women in Religion in the 
Early Middle Ages, 500-840 (Lanham, 1992), pp. 66-100. 

7 According to the Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd ed. prepared by J.A. Simpson and 
E.S.C. Weiner (Oxford, 1989). the term vowess appears in 1506. Yet, Alice Thwates, 
(d. 1486) begins her will “Alice Thwates, advoesse, sum tyme wife of Thomas Thwaites, 
esquir. My body to be beryd neigh my saide husband, Thomas Thwaites.” The word 
may be an anglicized adaptation of the Latin votare, to vow. Vowess may have been a 
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Such women were also referred to as veiled widows (vidua velata) 
because, like nuns, they wore a distinctive costume, including a veil, 
and because they were not associated with particular convents or hos- 
pitals.? Vowesses were in a very different position than nuns, because 
they could remain outside of nunneries, control property, continue to 
raise their children and maintain an overtly secular way of life. They 
fit between the ascetic life of those living under a rule and laypeople. 
This ambiguity in their status and practical activities raises questions 
about clerical involvement and supervision in granting permission to 
take vows as well as the level of pastoral care and religious activity that 
such women enjoyed after taking vows. 

Pastoral oversight was most clearly exercised in the acceptance of 
widows as vowesses, but in practice this occurred through a number of 
avenues. Widows were expected to work through the administration 
of the diocese and its leadership, who were responsible to the pope and 
king, to secure permission to take vows of chastity. The administra- 
tive process had three steps: the request to the bishop or archbishop 
(of which no records are known), his approval and a ceremonial mass 
in which the widow took her vow and put on the russet habit and 
ring which signified her marriage to Christ.” Numerous register entries 
illustrate the necessary consent of the bishop of an individual's home 
diocese (or even the bishop of the diocese in which she was born) to 
a woman's veiling, even if she were a permanent resident of another 
area. This safeguard against veiling women with poor reputations or 
problematic family situations may be tied to the fact that moral lax- 
ity was often believed to be inborn, as seen in papal dispensations 
for illegitimate clerks who were examined to see if they inherited the 


colloquial term which was not written down until the vernacular became more promi- 
nent, in conventionally Latin ecclesiastical records and appears in accounts of chaste 
widows after the fact, particularly in antiquarian accounts. Testamenta Eboracensia, A 
Selection of Wills from the Registry at York, Vol. I-VI, 6 vols. (Durham, 1836-1918), 
IV, p. 10. 

* They are also called pure widows and chaste widows in other records. 

? Henry Harrod, “On the Mantle and Ring of Widowhood,” Archaeologia 40 (1866), 
307. Mary Erler notes in “Margery Kempe’s White Clothes,” Medium Aevum 62:1 
(1993), 78-81, that Margery Kempe did not want to adopt the costume of vowesses, 
which was russet, but rather that of a vowed widow who remained a laywoman, but 
that was a difficult distinction even in the Middle Ages. She argues “meanings which 
inhere in the white clothes—spiritual virginity and spiritual validation—imply claims 
which transgress familiar categories and which can only be countenanced if seen as 
divinely authorized,” 81. In addition, the russet habit was also the traditional garb of 
the hermit. Hughes, p. 126. 
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promiscuity of their parents." The “natal” bishop would know if a 
woman’s blood relatives seemed particularly subject to sexual misbe- 
havior. Some widows may have avoided scrutiny because they were 
of good repute, or too important or well-connected to be subjected to 
an examination of character and motivation. Many widows noted in 
the registers were members of well-established families, well known 
by the relevant clergy of the diocese. Since they needed the bishop’s 
permission to take the vow, even women in positions of influence were 
required by church authorities to maintain their good reputations and 
avoid any appearance of misbehavior." 

Individuals could and did adopt religious life without going through 
the proper channels. Donald Logan describes this process, known as 
"tacit profession": 


It was quite possible for persons to become professed religious without 
ceremony, without words, without blessing: they simply had to remain 
in the religious house for more than a year. When the year of probation 
ended, the novice became professed merely by remaining and continu- 
ing to wear the religious habit. Indeed, a ceremony might also take place, 
but the continued presence in the house, the continued wearing of the 
religious habit and the failure to leave—these of themselves constituted 
profession, which in law was as binding as profession with ceremony, 
words and blessing. The canonists called this tacit profession. To leave 
the religious life after tacit profession was every bit as much apostasy 
as leaving after express profession. The Council of Lambeth in 1281 
observed that some nuns foolishly think that after a year they are free to 
return to the world simply because they have not solemnized their vows 
and received a bishop's blessing; they are ipso facto professed and not 
allowed to return to the world without apostasy.” 


? Though I have not compiled statistics, I have surveyed fifteen medieval volumes 
of the Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great Britain and Ire- 
land and have read dozens of such instruments. An example occurs in the register of 
John Kirby in which a clerk is to receive dispensation for his illegitimacy following an 
examination by “trustworthy men with recent knowledge... [to inquire] into his char- 
acter and suitability, and particularly whether his birth was incestuous and whether he 
imitates his father's incontinence." R.L. Storey, ed., The Register of John Kirkby, Bishop 
of Carlisle, 1332-1352 and the Register of John Ross, Bishop of Carlisle, 1325-32, vol. 1 
(Ihe Canterbury and York Society) 79 (London, 1993), p. 127. 

1 Alice Attesee is to be “subject to the archbishop in the diocese of York.” Rosalind 
M.T. Hill, ed., The Register of William Melton, Archbishop of York, 1317-1340, vol. 3 
(The Canterbury and York Society) 76 (York, 1988), p. 170. 

? F, Donald Logan, Runaway Religious in Medieval England c. 1240-1540 (Cam- 
bridge, 1996), pp. 20-21. Cites Wolfgang N. Frey, The Act of Religious Profession 
(Catholic University of America Canon Law Studies) 63 (Washington, 1931). 
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Tacit profession must have been a possibility for widows and may 
have been rather common, particularly for those in remote areas or 
without the financial resources to go through the formal request and 
pay for the mass to be veiled. Such professions may have appealed to 
women of advanced age, who might not be pursued in the marriage 
market with as much vigor as younger widows, or to women who had 
strong, affectionate ties to their husbands and might adopt the cloth- 
ing of a religious widow in grief, without bothering to pursue a formal 
vow, such as Edeynna Clerck, who petitioned the Pope to be relieved 
of her vow in 1419.? Finally, women who had already made provi- 
sions against remarriage, such as Margaret Redvers, who had obtained 
royal letters allowing her to remain unmarried or marry without the 
king’s permission in 1229, may have assumed vowed status without 
going through the ecclesiastical formalities. Margaret made a grant 
to Arthington Nunnery sometime between 1237 and 1251 in which 
she refers to herself as a pure widow.'* Some nunneries could accept 
widows without vows, as in a 23 July 1527 grant of permission to the 
Prioress of Dartford to receive "any well-born matron, widow of good 
repute, to dwell perpetually in the monastery without a habit accord- 
ing to the custom of the monastery." ? 

A suffragan bishop or other suitable clergy may have had the right 
to authorize such vows under his bishop's authority. Some records 


5 John A.F. Thompson, “Well of Grace’: Englishmen and Rome in the Fifteenth 
Century," in The Church, Politics and Patronage in the Fifteenth Century, Barrie Dob- 
son, ed. (Gloucester, 1984), p. 106. 

^ *Four Early Charters of Arlthington Nunnery," Miscellanea (Ihe Publications 
of the Thoresby Society) 15 (Leeds, 1909), 118-126. Margaret had been married to 
Baldwin Redvers and was the mother of his son, who became the Earl of Devon in 
1217. Her first husband died in 1216 and Margaret was "given in marriage" to Falkes 
de Bréauté, one of King John's mercenary leaders. Margaret petitioned for annulment 
of her marriage, claiming she had not consented. It is not known if she was granted 
her request or released from the union by Falkes's death in 1226. Margaret was forced 
to pay his debts by the king and perhaps that delayed her ability to purchase her own 
marriage rights. At this point she probably was no longer fertile, assuming that her 
son had reached his majority by 1217 she should have been at least thirty-four at 
the time of her second marriage and forty-four at the time of Falkes's demise. She 
survived until 1252. 

55 FJ. Snell, “Vowesses,” in Customs of Old England (New York, 1911), p. 13. 

© Church Authority and Power in Medieval and Early Modern Britain «micro- 
form»: The Episcopal registers, 1215-1650, Part I: Registers of the Archbishop of 
York. (Brighton, Sussex, 1983-1992), Reel 3, part 2, f. 182. Robert Pickering, the vicar- 
general, notes in this entry for Alice Bingham and others that he issued a license to 
veil under the authority of the archbishop. 
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note that an individual cleric is allowed to sanction vows. A bishop 
may have delegated rights to suffragans or other staff who might know 
the individual woman, be available in a given situation or simply be 
willing to oversee the woman's later life as a veiled widow. Such a vow 
might go unrecorded. An example of this type of delegation appears 
in the Register of Philip Reppingdon, Bishop of Lincoln, in which he 
commissions the abbots of Notley and Missenden to veil widows in 
the archdeaconries of Oxford and Buckingham. The women in this 
commission are unnamed, and perhaps unknown to the bishop. He 
relied upon his clergy to make a final determination on these matters. 
An entry in Archbishop Rotherham’s register for the veiling of Marga- 
ret Fox does not indicate permission, but rather reports her vow taken 
before William, Bishop of Dromore.” 

The bishop might also give a more general commission to his suf- 
fragans, as Richard Scrope did to William Northbrugge, Bishop Pha- 
rensis, when he acted as suffragan at the archbishop's pleasure. Scrope 
granted William: 


authority to celebrate ordinations to major and minor orders for those 
of the archbishop's subjects having a sufficient title, and those hav- 
ing letters dismissory from their diocesans; to suspend unconsecrated 
churches...to grant benediction to abbots, consecrate nuns and virgins 
and veil widows; to hear confessions, grant absolution and exercise the 
office of the archbishop’s penitentiary (except in cases of dispensations 
committed to the archbishop by the apostolic see, papal commands and 
cases involving injuries and violence and offenses against the archbishop 
and his church); and to exercise all other episcopal functions.'* (italics 
mine) 


Clearly, William was not to choose abbots without appropriate pro- 
cess or consecrate nuns who had not fulfilled the requirements of 
their houses. In the case of veiling widows, the requirements for such 
women seem to have been well-known. As with confession, the cleric 
may have been assumed to know what to do without supervision or 
permission. 

The pope might also give permission to other clerics to perform 
veilings and other services. Martin V gave indult to Thomas, Abbot 
of St. Mary’s without the walls of York, O.S.B. and his successors to 


Church Authority, Reel 12, f. 69a. 
55 David Smith, ed., “Reconstructed Register of Richard Scrope,” Borthwick Insti- 
tute Bulletin 2:1 (1979), p. 33. 
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“bless altar linen etc., to receive the vows of chastity of any persons, 
bless and give them the veil etc, and give solemn benediction at mass 
and after matins and vespers and at table, provided that no catholic 
bishop or papal legate be present."? The archdeacons of Richmond 
may have been able to grant permission to take vows of chastity with- 
out consulting the Archbishop of York because of their particular 
privileges granted by the pope in recompense for lost territory when 
the diocese of Carlisle was established in the twelfth century. The pope 
also regularly granted his nuncios and other officials special powers 
which may at times have included vows of chastity.” 

Finally, a widow might take a vow under other circumstances with 
a clergyman. Harrod notes that the will of John Brakenbury indicates 
that his mother took a vow before their parson and parish, and he 
makes part of her inheritance contingent on her keeping the vow.” 
Cecilia, widow of Robert Inglish of Nottingham, took a vow without 
the permission of the Archbishop of York, before the suffragan of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. While her status was not revoked, she did have 
to pay a fine. Perhaps the Bishop was not able to free her from her 
vow, even if he wished, because that was a papal function. Perhaps 
the suffragan of the Bishop of Lincoln did not have jurisdiction over a 
woman who was a resident of the diocese of York. 

Women who do not appear in episcopal records as taking a vow 
also are identified as vowesses in papal documents, family records, 
charters and wills. Some receive papal dispensations to put their vows 
aside or permission to enter nunneries because they have taken vows 
of chastity. In dispensations, reasons for putting aside the vow are pri- 
marily that the woman took the vow impetuously due to youth, grief 
or a promise to her departed husband and now fears that she will be 
unable to resist sexual temptation or wishes to have children, both 
reasonable religious reasons. This implies that some women took vows 
of chastity at their husbands’ deathbeds or shortly thereafter and that, 


1 J.A. Twemlow, ed., Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland VII, 1417-1431 (London, 1906), p. 58. The entry notes that 
Thomas was a part of the conclave which elected Martin V, so perhaps this was a 
special indult. 

? J.A. Twemlow, ed., Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland XIII, part I, 1471-1484 (London, 1955), p. 200. 

? Harrod, “Mantle and Ring,” 308. He quotes the 1487 will from Register Milles: 
"with that condicion that she never mary, the which she promised afore the parson 
and the parish of Thymmylbe." 
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like vows to take pilgrimage, these promises were considered bind- 
ing despite the relative spontaneity and informality of the situation.” 
Widows described as “pure widow” in various documents have not 
always been classified as vowesses, but this can be justified through 
strong circumstantial evidence. Those widows documented by any 
means as religious widows may only be the proverbial tip of the ice- 
berg. A vast number of unnamed and unquantifiable individuals may 
have assumed some form of religious vocation and, in their minds and 
in their communities, were women leading a sacramental life. Whether 
this type of vocation was of equivalent status to that of women who 
took formal vows before clergy and were noted in registers is a matter 
which most likely cannot be resolved. 

The pastoral role in recruiting or encouraging religious vows among 
widows was complex and is difficult to illustrate with practical exam- 
ples. Widows and other laypeople had many kinds of contact with 
the church throughout their lives. Pinpointing a specific contact or 
individual who might have been of influence for a particular widow 
is impossible. The ecclesiastical hierarchy had a strong interest in lay 
piety, both masculine and feminine. The clergy of the York diocese 
worked to develop a vernacular religious tradition and had an interest 
in the potential of textual study by the laity. Unlike Wyclif and the 
other Bible translators, they felt that vernacular literature must be care- 
fully interpreted for the reader. The predominance of English language 
vows in the fifteenth century supports assertions about the acceptance 
of the vernacular by York clerics. Religious works were designed to 
reinforce existing social structures and constructively channel the reli- 
gious energy of laymen. Beginning in 1350, York’s church government 
became more structured and powerful and worked systematically to 
provide moral guidance to its parishioners and encourage personal 
piety.” 

Linking vowesses to these larger clerical initiatives is hindered by 
the lack of any sort of rule or set of guidelines associated with the 


? Vows of chastity are often recorded in the registers among testaments and pro- 
bates and in several cases the vow of a widow is recorded immediately after her hus- 
band's testament and probate in a register. This would seem to indicate that the widow 
was either veiled almost as a part of the process of tying up the loose ends of the 
deceased man or, more probably, that the widow took advantage of the occasion to 
ensure her vocational status. 

? John Hughes, Pastors and Visionaries: Religion and Secular Life in Late Medieval 
Yorkshire (Wolfeboro, 1988), pp. 246-47. 
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vocation. While it is clear that vowesses fell under the supervision of 
the archbishop or bishop, only anecdotal information which describes 
the practice of individual women is available. Information about the 
expectations of the behavior for a vowess is unknown. In her work on 
anchorites, Anne Warren implies that the widow’s vow of chastity may 
often have been part of the individual’s efforts to secure an anchor- 
hold.** Other historians have suggested that a vow of chastity was a 
way of securing a place in a nunnery. These assertions discount the 
appeal of freedom for the vowess. She had no specific obligations, as 
did hospital sisters and nuns, and no restrictions on her mobility. She 
could still manage her property, live in her own home, associate with 
her usual household and companions, travel and essentially live her 
life as she wished, as long as she remained chaste. The drawbacks were 
minimal. The woman lacked the spiritual security and companionship 
of a religious community, though she certainly might find spiritual 
support by other means within her household, friends or parish. She 
did not have financial assistance, but she should not require it. Unlike 
a nun, the widow entering a vow of perpetual chastity would not nec- 
essarily leave the ceremony for the cloister, but rather would go home 
to her children and household. The widow might wish to board briefly 
at an abbey for a period of prayer and contemplation, or retire where 
the sisters could care for her in case of infirmity or illness, but unlike 
nuns, she could still lead a secular life and come and go as she wished. 
With the independence of widowhood came other kinds of constraints, 
primarily social. A vital part of maintaining the correct reputation and 
appearance was running a pious household. 

Active work by the clergy in secular religious developments of the 
period is also unclear. Kate Mertes has asserted that household reli- 
gious activity increased during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
in order to improve the functioning of the household community and 
the status of the family through religious display. Extensive expendi- 
tures such as a large and elaborate chapel with attendant staff and a 
regular schedule of services or a simple book of hours or religious stat- 
uary and personal events such as weddings, christenings and burials of 
members of the noble family may also have helped cement the house- 


^ Anne K. Warren, Anchorites and Their Patrons in Medieval England (Los Ange- 
les, CA, 1985), p. 27 note 20. 
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hold together, both emotionally and spiritually. Daily worship, absti- 
nences, processions on religious festivals and dispensing alms could 
all involve many or most members of the household.” Often, widows 
and their households were generous givers of incidental alms, perhaps 
because such alms (particularly of food or “hospitality”) were often 
considered the responsibility of a wife or women in the household.” 
Treatises written for women touch on this idea, describing home as 
the woman's own cloister which protected her and provided a place 
for meditation and contemplation." York and Durham were both 
important centers of book production in the North and a substantial 
number of important female book owners were widows, though evi- 
dence for book ownership is scattered through wills and surviving vol- 
umes from the period and may be somewhat misleading.” Devotional 
readings and other religious material likely played an important role 
in a household's daily routine. 

By the fourteenth century, the idea of the “mixed life" which com- 
bined contemplative and active pursuits pervaded the literature of this 
endeavor, exemplified in two Bible stories. In the tale of Mary and 
Martha, Jesus visited the sisters. Mary sat at his feet, listening to all 
he said, while Martha bustled about, preparing a meal for the visi- 
tor. Jacob's wives, Leah and Rachel, provided another precedent. Leah, 
according to St. Gregory, cared for her many children and engaged 
in "feeding the poor, helping and correcting neighbors, caring for 
dependents." While childless, Rachel used her leisure to cultivate the 
inexpressible beauties of the mind. Even clergy lived this mixed life of 


3 R.G.K.A. Mertes, "Ihe Household as Religious Community," in People, Politics 
and Community in the Later Middle Ages, ed. Joel Rosenthal and Colin Richmond 
(New York, 1987), pp. 123-131. 

% R.G.K.A. Mertes, The English Noble Household, 1250-1600: Good Governance 
and Political Rule (Oxford, 1988), p. 158. 

? Collegeville, Minnesota, Hill Monastic Manuscript Library microfilm copy of 
Durham University Library, Codex V III 24, HMML England Project no. 423, folio 
92r-92v. This section is identified as A Lettere sent to a Relygyous Woman, of the 
twelve frutys of ye hooly goost, & of the frute of Charite, a fifteenth-century parchment 
document in Latin and English (all Latin titles and subtitles are translated) on parch- 
ment and paper. In the example of the woman creating a house for the holy man, she 
has limited agency to ask her husband to do so, but she is active in that she places the 
idea in his mind and perceives that it is the correct course of action. This would not 
be the case for a widow who governed her own household. 

*8 John B. Friedman, Northern English Books, Owners and Makers in the Late Mid- 
dle Ages (Syracuse, 1995), pp. 2-12. 
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contemplation and active pastoral and administrative duties.” Only 
the cloistered followed the example of Mary, devoting all of their time 
to study and contemplation. Both ways of life had merit, and to the 
clerics of York the mixed life was inevitable and necessary, even if it 
might tempt the individual. The world and the church require active 
individuals, and not every person was suited to exclusively contem- 
plative living, but everyone could say prayers and contemplate the 
eremitic revelations to God’s glory as a part of the active life. 

The literate leisure classes, a broad grouping from which most of 
the traceable widows undertaking religious life originated, had special 
religious duties in the cultural context, as Walter Hilton described: 


Such are bound to fulfill these duties to the best of their abilities, as rea- 
son and discretion shall dictate. If they are possessed of great fortune, 
it will be their duty to do much good; if their fortune is small less is 
expected of them.” 


Though they participated with the community in most religious activ- 
ity as members of the parish, noblemen had resources which allowed 
them to endow chantries, retain household priests, and support ere- 
mitic mystics. The concepts and symbols of heraldry and family honor 
were closely linked with religious fervor among noble families, from 
which most vowesses came.?! 

Pastoral efforts in the See of York during the fifteenth century 
include efforts by the clergy to develop and implement a successful 
plan to enhance the awareness and participation of the laity in reli- 
gious life through devotional materials produced by eremitic writers. 
In their favor, the York clergy were relatively well educated. The num- 
ber of educated clergy in the diocese reflected the emphasis and qual- 
ity of education for laymen, which would most likely influence the 
religious knowledge and experience of the nobility. Indeed, success 
was most evident among the nobility, who were tied to the ecclesi- 
astical structure through social and lineage ties and had the financial 
and temporal resources to participate. Hughes portrays York clergy as 


? Hughes, Pastors and Visionaries, pp. 114-16. 

? Hilary M. Carey, “Devout Literate Laypeople and the Pursuit of the Mixed Life in 
Later Medieval England," The Journal of Religious History 14:4 (December 1987), 362. 
Quoting Hilton's Scale of Perfection as translated by Dom Gerard Sitwell. 

?' Hughes, Pastors and Visionaries, pp. 1-35. 
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primarily concerned with influencing the nobility, in part to augment 
the appeal of these works for the lower classes.? 

Noble women, as vowesses, fit into the model of both the mixed- 
life literature and the clergy's target audience. Which sister (Mary or 
Martha) they most closely followed depended upon personal circum- 
stances, but many, perhaps even most, led mixed lives. The vowess, 
unlike her monastic counterpart, often had to function in the realm of 
the world as well as that of the spirit. As women of the world, they had 
spent their early lives as faithful wives, working for their earthly lords. 
Now as honorable widows each had chosen to serve their heavenly 
Lord. Both roles were respected and highly visible in society.? 

Beyond clerical influence, pressure from family, friends or circum- 
stances could lead a woman either to remove herself from the mar- 
riage market or place herself in the care of the church for protection 
against economic threat, physical harm or other injury. In the case of 
Joan Worsley, the issue may have been one of livelihood. Joan Wors- 
leys husband was the keeper of the Archbishop of York's estate at 
Scrooby and she too may have had a position there.** She or Arch- 
bishop Rotherham may have felt that such a vow was appropriate to 
her position in his household. Elizabeth Waterton's abduction is noted 
in the register of Archbishop Rotherham, perhaps because she had 
taken a vow of chastity, though that seems to have offered little pro- 
tection except against efforts to make her marry her abductor.” Joan 
Pilkington took the veil nearly ten years after her husband died, but 
very shortly after the death of her only son when the family property 
descended to her brother-in-law and her husband's illegitimate son.*° 
Some women may have found themselves in the situation Elizabeth 
de la Pole described when she cites her reasons for retiring to a house 
within the Friars at Derby: 


I have taken another house within the Freres at Derby, which is but of a 
smale charge, and ther I intend to dispose myself to serve God dilygently 
& kepe a narrow house...for I have such discomforth of my son Thomas 


? Hughes, Pastors and Visionaries, pp. 1-70. 

55 At least in commemorative brasses. Harrod, “Mantle and Ring,” 307-10. The 
visibility of vowesses in the community is, as yet, unexplored. 

* Church Authority, 10, f. 142b. 

55 Church Authority, 12, f. 2192. 

% Church Authority, 12, f. 240b. 
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unfortunate matters that is tyme for me to get me into a litle corner & 
so wyll I do. 


Elizabeth’s concerns obviously include improving relations with her 
son and conserving her funds, as well as behaving as a proper and 
pious widow. 

Most striking among these relationships is that of Catherine de 
Melton de Aston, who was the full sister to the heir of Archbishop 
William de Melton, either as a grandniece or great grand niece of the 
archbishop. She was veiled after Melton’s death and her vow was taken 
from Archbishop Scrope personally. Patricia Cullum has asserted that 
the lack of evidence of Catherine Melton’s marriage implies that she 
was a single woman who took a vow of chastity. Her husband cannot 
be identified, but it seems unlikely that she remained unmarried. She 
was at least in her late thirties, since her father had died in 1369, but 
was probably closer to sixty when she was veiled in 1399. Her full 
brother, William Melton, was in his sixties when she was veiled, and 
she would logically have been on the older side of this range unless her 
mother bore only two children who were separated by decades in age. 
While this is possible, it is unlikely. Since Catherine was apparently the 
younger William Melton’s only sibling, it seems likely she was mar- 
ried to create some kind of influential ties for the family. William de 
Melton successfully founded a knightly family from a humble one, 
with his uncle’s help, and it seems unlikely he would not have used his 
sister to make alliances unless she had some undesirable feature which 
made it difficult to find a husband for her. Most likely, in this context, 
her family name was more important than her married name. 

Historians have often argued that religious communities of women, 
both because of the freedom from the daily domination of male 
society and because of the opportunity for personal development in 
many areas, had a particular appeal to widows. Widows could take 
advantage of the environment provided by established communities as 
boarders or visitors, as well as by taking vows, to build relationships 
with other pious women. Non-institutional communities of religious 
women, either with fairly constant contact in families or households 
or more casually in occasional, informal meetings of women who lived 
near one another, may have been a more prevalent way for vowesses 


? Joan Kirby, ed., Plumpton Letters and Papers (Camden Fifth Series) 8 (Cam- 
bridge, 1996), p. 176. 
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in particular to participate in spiritual fellowship and perhaps even 
charitable works. 

In the cases described above, a true desire for a more sacramental 
way of life, however tailored to the comfort and practical needs of 
the individual widow, may have been an important auxiliary motiva- 
tion for taking vows of chastity. Given the emphasis on confession 
and penitence in late medieval popular piety, a woman might have 
a variety of different rationalizations for her need to perform such 
a permanent pious act and undertake a chaste, and possibly ascetic 
way of life. Such women might have felt a need for purification based 
upon their own transgressions and viewed their religious vow as an 
extreme and permanent form of penance. Devotional works such as 
the Hilton’s Scale of Perfection and contemplative treatises postulate a 
progressive approach to religious practice. Similar to many contempo- 
rary approaches to physical fitness, spiritual fitness took contemplative 
exercise and a focus away from pursuits which might detract from an 
individual’s focus on her goals. These women might also have felt that 
their relationships with others who had led sinful lives, such as their 
husbands, required some sort of spiritual cleansing. 

Women’s own guilt and concern over their ultimate fate may have 
been the most significant pious motivation for vows of chastity. These 
issues are made explicit in some instances of irregular marriage. Papal 
mandates sometimes required the survivor of such a union to remain 
unmarried, though no documents seem to specify that a vow be taken to 
that effect. For example, both Richard Quinchald and Isabella Amable 
(1392) and William Wiloughby and Joan Duchess of York (1404) were 
couples who married although they knew they were related in the 
third degree of affinity. Both couples were excommunicated, forced to 
separate and finally dispensed. Both could contract marriage anew and 
their offspring (both born and unborn) was declared legitimate. The 
dispensations required that the survivor of each couple remain unwed 
for life.” In the case of David ap Gruffud Goch and Catherine verch 


8 W.H. Bliss and J.A. Twemlow, eds., Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers 
Relating to Great Britain and Ireland IV, 1362-1404 (London, 1902), p. 441; Calendar 
of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great Britain and Ireland V, 1396-1404 
(London, 1904), p. 601. The full documents may contain additional information 
regarding this penance, but the calendar is sketchy. This issue was much more serious 
than modern people can easily grasp. J.A. Twemlow, ed., Calendar of Entries in the 
Papal Registers Relating to Great Britain and Ireland VIII, 1427-1447 (London, 1909), 
p. 601, illustrates the seriousness with which communities took religious strictures 
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Jevan, David had fornicated with a woman related to Catherine within 
the proscribed degrees and knew of the impediment, but Catherine 
did not. If he survived her, he was required to remain unmarried, but 
because of her ignorance of the situation, she was free to remarry.” 

Margaret Langton may also have taken her vow out of concern for 
her soul. Margaret took her vow in 1473 at the death of her husband, 
Thomas. In 1464, Thomas Langton, appealed to the pope because his 
marriage to Margaret, which had produced children, was declared 
invalid by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the suit of Edward Ferers, 
a nobleman of Hereford, who claimed that he and Margaret had pre- 
viously contracted marriage. The Archbishop of Canterbury, a papal 
legate, heard the case without Thomas’s knowledge and ruled that Fer- 
rers was married to Margaret. Thomas asked that the pope place the 
case in the court of the Archbishop of York or the Bishop of Durham 
so it could be reassessed without prejudice and in a venue in which 
Edward was not as powerful and well-known. The case was sent to the 
Archbishop of York, and apparently decided in Thomas’s favor, but 
Margaret may have been ordered to remain unmarried if Thomas pre- 
deceased her.?^ Another vowess, Agnes Thomlinson had her marriage 
disputed before the ecclesiastical courts in York many years before her 
widowhood, because one John Scott claimed that he was married to 
her before John Thomlinson.*! 

Other women may have sought to make some sort of restitution for 
sins committed by their spouses through a vow.” In several cases, vow- 


against marriages which did not comply with canon law. In this correspondence, the 
Pope grants the request of Roger Wentworth and Margery, Lady of Roos, for confir- 
mation of the validity of their marriage, though it was celebrated clandestinely and 
without proper banns because of their concern over their unequal status. “(A)dding 
that they are by a scruple of conscience to doubt whether anyone may hesitate as to 
the validity of the marriage thus contracted that the said marriage contracted between 
them and all its consequences (i.e. the child that they had together) hold good as if it 
had not been clandestine, but had been proclaimed and solemnized before the church 
with banns and the wonted solemnizations, all the said offspring, and likewise future 
offspring, being hereby decreed legitimate." 

3 Bliss and Twemlow, Calendar of Entries IV, 1362-1404, p. 117. 

^ J.A. Twemlow, ed., Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland XII, 1458-1471 (London, 1933), pp. 400-01. 

“ York, Borthwick Institute of Historical Research, Cause Paper F 49. 

? The assertion that women could be concerned about their own souls because 
of the sins of a spouse is an extension of ideas about the ability of proximity to sin- 
ful people (and saints) to taint those in physical proximity to them. These ideas are 
manifested in the concrete acts of interdict and of relic collection. One could be guilty 
(or saved) by association. 
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esses had husbands who had committed serious transgressions against 
the church. Emmote Harington’s husband was probably the Thomas 
Haryngton, knight, accused of creating “subtraction, waste and dilapi- 
dation of the goods of the cell of Lethom,” in an entry in the Archdea- 
conry of Richmond registers.“ Alice Thwaite's husband, Thomas, was 
speaking with the perpetual vicar of the church of Hunsingore when 
another man, Robert Hoperton, complained that Thomas had called 
him a simpleton on another occasion. Thomas drew his sword and 
Robert cocked his bow. Who first polluted the churchyard with blood 
is not clear, but both were held responsible.“ In these two instances, 
concern about specific sins against the church may have provided 
some impetus for these women to commit themselves to lives of reli- 
gious devotion. These two cases, however, manifest the predominance 
of men in records, rather than illuminating the woman's experience 
and illustrate the tentative nature of these assertions of motive. Finally, 
Patricia Cullum speculates that Elias Casse requested that his wife, 
Alice, take a vow of chastity to ensure prayers on his behalf. She notes 
that if Alice did not take a vow, 


his goods were to be sold and the money used in works of piety for the 
souls of himself and his wives. In other words he assumed that if she 
became a vowess her time and money would be taken up in prayers 
and devotions for himself and his dead wives. If she did not (and by 
implication remarried) then that work of prayer would have to be done 
by other means.* 


Even without any truly outstanding sins, women may have felt the 
desire to take a step toward greater religious devotion. The develop- 
ment of the concept of Purgatory and its dissemination during the 
late Middle Ages was probably a significant factor for individual wid- 
ows, inspiring them, like many others, to find ways to translate their 
concerns about their salvation into tangible, and almost quantifiable, 
acts.“ In the case of Cecily Croweshaw, she and her husband seem to 
have been involved in religious activity during their marriage and her 


2 A. Hamilton Thompson, ed., “Register of the Archdeacons of Richmond, 1442- 
1477,” Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 30 (York, 1930), 88, entry 42. 

^ A. Hamilton Thompson, ed., “Register of the Archdeacons of Richmond, 1361- 
1442,” Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 25 (York, 1919), pp. 132-33, entry 320. 

5 P.H. Cullum, “Vowesses and Female Lay Piety in the Province of York, 1300- 
1530,” Northern History 32 (1996), 34-5. 

46 R.N. Swanson, Religion and Devotion in Europe, 1215-1515 (Cambridge, 1995), 
pp. 36-38. 
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vow may have been a continuation of that commitment. John Crow- 
shaw was a founding member and important official of the Gild of 
All Saints at the Parish Church of St. Mary, Nottingham. Cecily’s vow 
might reflect a piety she shared with her husband, which led him to 
help found such a gild and of which she was most likely a member. 
Joan Wombwell and her husband may have lived chastely prior to 
his death." Many of the widows in this study are known to be mem- 
bers of gilds and many more probably were members, but evidence 
of their membership does not exist. What inspired that piety—fear of 
death, previous misdeeds, devout faith, or business interests—is a mat- 
ter of opinion. Such a vow would, however, firmly establish religious 
commitment beyond gild membership, and in some ways would be a 
natural next step. 

Renna suggests that “the tradition of later medieval piety, with its 
view to practical virtue and private devotion,” as well as the relative 
invisibility of many of these women in documentation, make assess- 
ing the religious lives of the widows in this study difficult. Religious 
activity is alluded to in the vows: Joan Lacy specified that she desires 
to take a vow of perpetual chastity and accept a life dedicated to con- 
templation.” Time spent in contemplation was not recorded, journals 
were not kept and letters generally do not reflect time spent in prayer 
or charitable works, so the historian must work from inference and 
anecdotal evidence to explore the ways a religious vocation might 
have been made visible and immediate in a woman’s life. Private reli- 
gious activities would reflect the quality of the religious experience 
and would include true contemplative thoughts and prayers, self-dis- 
cipline regarding attachment to the day-to-day concerns of physical 
life and the development of a deeper understanding and appreciation 
for theological and devotional ideas. In discussing the two-fold nature 
of these experiences, the discussion has been supplemented with a few 
observations from a collection of contemplative essays of a modern 
Benedictine oblate and short-term resident in convents, Kathleen Nor- 
ris. Norris, a poet, described some of the attractions and problems of 


? Cullum, “Vowesses,” 35. She notes that Thomas Wombwell leaves his wife, Joan, 
the bed in the “ladischaumber” and suggests they were sleeping apart. 

^ Thomas Renna, “Jerusalem in Late Medieval Itineraria,” Bryan F. Le Beau and 
Menachem Mor, eds. Pilgrims and Travelers to the Holy Land (Studies in Jewish Civil- 
ization) 7 (Omaha, 1996), p. 126. 

2 “desiderat....votum emittere perpetue castitate ut vite dedita contemplative accep- 
tere." Church Authority, Reel 9, f. 186a. 
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convent life, and the life of religious in general today.? Her obser- 
vations offer some insight into intangible elements which may have 
attracted medieval women to religious life. 

A pastoral mandate about or oversight of individual women's pious 
activities seems unlikely, given the wide range of age and personal cir- 
cumstances at the time widows took vows. Women like Joan Calverley, 
whose two-year-old son was the heir of substantial property, probably 
had little time immediately after their vows for extensive contempla- 
tion and ascetic practice, or making friends among other women in 
vocation when she was first veiled.?' On the other hand, she could 
probably foresee a time when she would be free of her obligations and 
could turn her time and attention to spiritual matters. Other women, 
like Joan Yorke, had children who seem to have been at least in their 
mid-teens by the time they became vowesses. Joan lived eight years 
in Hull after her third husband's death. She should have had ample 
opportunity to make connections with religious women and men in 
the area, but her will mentions only the Prior and the convent of Gis- 
burgh and her daughter.? Other women, who lived only months or a 
year or two in their vows may have been in ill health or very elderly 
when they were veiled and these circumstances precluded expectations 
of great personal asceticism. 

Among the elements an individual woman might have incorporated 
into her daily life or private routine would be the distinctive costume 
of the religious, the use of an altar or confessor, following the daily 
office through devotional books, and pilgrimage. Involvement in com- 
munity religious life could be reflected in financial support, so chari- 
table bequests can offer some insight into which foundations a woman 
felt were particularly effective or deserving. 

The blessing of the habit and the term *veiled widows" attests to the 
importance of dress for vowesses, and similar ceremony accompanied 
the nun in her transition to religious life. The mantle and ring of the 
vowess and the habits of the nun are familiar and hospital sisters and 
anchoresses are largely assumed to have worn inexpensive, simple and 
practical clothing which made their status clear. These costumes served 
a more important purpose than simple identification of the individual 


5 Kathleen Norris, The Cloister Walk (New York, 1996). 

* William Paley Baildon and Samuel Margerison, eds., Calverley Charters (Leeds, 
1904), pp. lviii-lix. 

° Testamenta Eborascensia, IV, p. 25. 
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or development of group identity. Norris in her essays on modern 
religious life remarks: 


“Thank God for the things that I do not own,” said Teresa of Avila. I 
could suddenly grasp that not ever having to think about what to wear 
was freedom, that a drastic stripping down to essentials in one’s dress 
might also be a drastic enrichment of one’s ability to focus on more 
important things.” 


These ascetic ideals may not have been a factor for medieval wid- 
ows, particularly vowesses, in daily life. While the commissions and 
licenses to vow widows note that the veil, mantle and ring are given 
as signs of the woman’s chastity, wearing them was not mandated, at 
least in surviving documents. The ring may have been a part of most 
of the widows’ normal apparel, because wearing a ring would have 
been appropriate in most contexts. The habit, however, was another 
matter. The level of conformity to the religious costume of the vow- 
ess on a daily basis cannot be addressed, but in the case of Elizabeth 
de Burgh, there is evidence that she did not wear the russet habitu- 
ally. Frances Underhill notes Elizabeth’s regular expenditures for her 
extensive wardrobe after her vow, including several outfits for Christ- 
mas and other special occasions which were made in matching fabric 
with a friend, Mary de St. Pol.** Clothing for women of means, par- 
ticularly those with full rights to wear the most fashionable garments 
under sumptuary laws, was a powerful indicator of status and wealth 
in the Middle Ages. For those women who continued to lead a social 
and personal life as they had before their vows, religious clothing may 
have been assumed when the widow considered it appropriate (mass 
or confession), or expedient, if she wished to remind whomever she 
was with of her religious status. Otherwise, women who could afford 
more elaborate, luxurious and class-conscious clothing probably did 
so for personal reasons as well as to impress their authority and posi- 
tion upon those with whom they did business each day. 

Some women probably did wear their religious costumes continu- 
ally, despite their secular activities. The devotional literature of the 
time, with its emphasis on internal contemplation and active charity, 


°° Norris, Cloister Walk, p. 328. 

* Frances Underhill, For Her Good Estate: The Life of Elizabeth de Burgh (New 
York, 1999), p. 104. Underhill notes that these identical robes would have “signified 
closeness and attachment" and because these were reciprocal gifts, showed the affec- 
tion between the two women. 
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as well as the long tradition of asceticism could have inspired some to 
throw off the garments of their former life and fully adopt their new 
apparel. Such women, unlike Elizabeth de Burgh, may have chosen to 
take a full retirement from their former lives during their final years 
and focus upon their private spiritual development. Away from par- 
ties, visiting and other social occasions, fashionable clothing would 
have served little meaning or purpose for these women, as they aspired 
to another goal. 

At the other end of the specturm was Margaret Bothe, who took a 
vow of chastity, apparently from the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
sometime during or before 1481. She found herself in temptation and 
met and married Robert Singleton, of the diocese of York.? They had a 
child together. Among the misdeeds enumerated in Margaret’s dispen- 
sation, she apparently continued to wear the russet habit of the vowess 
throughout this time. Such a costume would seem to be the height of 
hypocrisy during the advanced stages of pregnancy, carrying a new 
husband’s child. Margaret and Robert were granted clemency from 
the apostolic see for their marriage and other sins. While Margaret 
clearly upheld the law of the religious dress code, what was going on 
beneath her habit did not represent pious activity as it was defined by 
the church. 

Another element of piety which is complex for the historian to eval- 
uate is the use of private altars, chapels, masses and confessors, despite 
the fact that far more documentation on these religious resources 
exists. This study does not attempt a formal tally of which of these 
religious widows had access to family chapels or permission to have 
private altars, masses or confessors. But, for those women who had 
them, they were an important daily opportunity for pious activities 
in their own homes. Private confessors and masses were often rather 
temporary, that is, the archbishop or pope often specified a particular 
period, often only a year, in which an individual would be allowed 
to take advantage of this privilege. How strict the enforcement of 
these time limits was is not known. For example, in the case of John 
and Margaret Stapleton of Wighill, permission to hear masses was 
granted in 1424 with no apparent time limit, but in 1447, the right was 


5 The calendar entry does not specify if they were residing as husband and wife in 
the diocese of York, away from the bishop responsible for supervising her vow. 

5€ J.A. Twemlow, ed., Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland XIII, 1417-1431, 2 vols. (London, 1955), 2:835-36. 
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renewed for three years. Whether this means that at two points this 
convenience was deemed appropriate for a time or that the family had 
home services for over twenty years is not clear.” In the specific case of 
confessors, individuals who were granted this prerogative were often 
limited in their ability to take advantage of it. Often only a deathbed 
confession or an allotment of confessions over a designated period of 
time was granted. 

In the case of chapels or altars, because they are tangible material 
objects, the impact upon a household might be much more long-lived. 
If an individual or family did arrange to have made or acquire a devo- 
tional portable altar or other appropriate object for contemplation and 
prayer, such an item would remain in the family. With care and good 
fortune, it might be enjoyed by several generations. Such objects, as in 
the case of devotional books or other items of religious significance, 
may have been handed down within the family for particular mile- 
stones in life or close to death and in this way acquired additional 
significance. 

Chapels in a manor house or nearby family chantries may have pro- 
vided additional opportunities for the members of the household to 
attend masses and have private contemplation. Chapels may also have 
been a first step toward adopting a religious vocation; Alice Ratcliffe 
secured permission for a private chapel in 1481 and took a vow of 
chastity in 1485. Some widows had their veiling ceremonies performed 
in their family chapels, so it is clear that the venue was available." Like 
small hospitals and other family foundations, private chapels often do 
not have clear points of foundation or termination. A family chapel 
might for some reason no longer exist, because of fire or other dam- 
age. Remodeling might render a facility unusable for a time or funds 
might no longer be available to maintain it properly. Therefore, even 
if a residence is known to have a chapel at one point in time, it cannot 
be stated with complete certainty that this benefit was available to a 
particular widow decades later. 

Numerous wills and inventories show the efforts lavished on such 
chapels, enumerating a vast array of vessels, vestments and other 


? H.E. Chetwynd-Staplylton, “The Stapiltons of Yorkshire: The Stapiltons of Wig- 
hill," Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 8 (1884), 387-88. 

** For example, Isabella Saville was veiled in the chapel in the Manor of Newstead 
in 1399. In addition, some women were married in such private family chapels, as 
noted in registers and other ecclesiastical documents. 
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equipment for their use. John, Lord Scrope of Masham detailed the 
following items to be left to his wife for her use and that of the house- 
hold: 


i. crosse of silver and gilt with Marie Mawdeleyn abowte it, weying of 
Troye ii... lb.... Item i. litill holy water fatt with i. strenkill of silver...i. 
chalis of silver with i. patyn parcell gilt and all the ornamentis to remayne 
still ther to the use of my wyfe and myne heyris. And all ye ornaments 
and vestimentis, loyeing now to my chapell in my dewellyng place in 
Yorke, I yeve my wyfe to hir use.” 


Scrope also bestowed a wide variety of other gold, silver and gilt objects 
including candlesticks, crosses and lidded boxes which may have been 
further furnishing for the chapel. Other objects of silver were more 
likely table dishes but carried religious images such as those of Mary 
Magdalene, Mary and John at the crucifixion. This bequest seems to 
point to an active household religious life, which John believed his 
widow, Elizabeth, would continue. His religious gifts also included 
a mass book emblazoned with the Scrope arms to Elizabeth and an 
"Englissh boke of ye Pater Noster, glosid, with Matynes of ye Passion" 
to his daughter, who was married. Thomas, his son and heir, did not 
receive any religious works, but he probably stood to inherit Eliza- 
beth's mass book at her death and would continue to have use of the 
family chapel and its accouterments.9? 

Many of these widows either received or bequeathed mass books, 
particularly from the late fifteenth century onward.“ In addition, these 
women may have had access to other religious works owned by mem- 
bers of their household, extended family or friends or local religious 
institutions. For example, Elizabeth Sewerby's collection of chapel fur- 
nishings is listed in her inventory of 1468 and includes a wide vari- 
ety of books.” Elizabeth lived with her only daughter Margaret and 


5 York, Borthwick Institute of Historical Research Registry of Wills IL f. 321. 

© York, Borthwick Institute of Historical Research, Registry of Wills IL, f. 321. 

$ Such as Margaret Pigot (1485). York, Borthwick Institute of Historical Research, 
Registry of Wills, f. 267a. 

* Dei libro Misssali iiii li. De uno Psalterio feriato, legato, viii s. iii d. De libro com- 
pilato in lingua Anglica de Revelationibus Sanctae Brigidae, inferius legato, lxvis viii d. 
De alio libro de Vita Christi, in lingua materna, legato, x s. De alio libro de Misterio 
Passionis Domini, in lingua Anglica; et i quaterno de Visitatione Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis, viii d. De alio libro de Meditatione Passionis Domini, compilato per Ricardum 
Rolle, iiii d. De alio libro de certis Officiis Divinis et Comemorationibus factis, legato, 
xxxiii s. iiii d. De alio libro de Vita Christi, compilato in Latinis, legato, xxxiii s. iiii 
d. De i vestimento pro sacerdote, de rubio bourd- Alexandre, vi s. viii d. De iii pannis 
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Margaret’s husband Geoffrey Pigot for at least eight years in her wid- 
owhood. These items may have been in use at the chapel at their home. 
Margaret was veiled in 1469, shortly after her husband and mother 
died.? Though Margaret herself willed few books, clearly she had 
access to a number of works of devotional literature in her home. 

Devotional books and other personal religious articles were also 
owned and bequeathed by vowesses. A number of rosaries bequeathed 
in wills, but these are not uncommon articles for wealthy women to 
own.” Rosaries, particularly the elaborate ones described in wills, served 
both a religious function and as a display of wealth and beauty. 

The impact of such materials was extremely personal. Norris found 
that the liturgy and structure of the daily office had unexpected ben- 
efits for her, both spiritually and intellectually: 


Listening to the Bible read aloud is not only an invaluable immersion 
in religion as an oral tradition, it allows even the scripture scholars of a 
monastic community to hear with fresh ears. A human voice is speaking, 
that of an apostle, or a prophet, (and that creates)...the sense of being 
sought out, personally engaged, making it possible, even necessary to 
respond personally, to take the scriptures to heart.9 


She also found that this communal reading and worship had a pro- 
found effect on her understanding of her place in the religious com- 
munities in which she participated, as well as society at large. They 
countered her “tendency to see individual experience as sufficient for 
formulating a vision of the world”® and made her hope “to become 
invisible” behind the words of scripture and her prayers within the 
group.” 


de rubio bukram, depictis cum rubis flokkes, legatis, cum curtinis eiusdem, iii s. iiii d. 
De iii parvis linthiaminibus, cum i frontell pro i altari xvi d. De ii corporalibus cum ii 
casis pro eisdem xx d. De i ymagine Beatae Mariae Virginis Lamentationum xii d. De 
alia ymagine Sancti Johannis Baptistae xiii d. De i phiola vitria, depict, sive deaurata, 
iiii d. De i salt vitrio ii d. De i phiola de peudre ii d. De i osculatorio depicto iii d. De 
i candelabro de auricalco iii d. De i manutergio ii d. De i parvo panno depicto depo- 
sitione Jhesu Christi a cruce iii d. De alio parvo panno depicto cum ymagine Jhesu ii 
d. De i capite Sancti Johanis Baptiste depicto iii d. De vi torchiis inferius legatis xix s. 
De xii Ib cerae infra legatis, pret. i lb vi d. ob." Testamenta Eborascensia, Il, 163. 

$ Church Authority, Reel 6, f. 113a. 

$^ Cullum, *Vowesses," p. 38. 

® Norris, Cloister Walk, p. 33. 

6° Norris, Cloister Walk, p. 106 

$^ Norris, Cloister Walk, p. 68. 
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Several vowesses seem to have had special relationships with par- 
ticular religious houses. Joan Thurecrosse left special bequests to St. 
Leonard’s in Grimsby and the house of Sixhell to pray for her as a sis- 
ter. Anne Scrope, of Harling, for whom no evidence has been located 
implying a vow, called herself a sister with Gray Friars. Whether this 
implied a formal, lay sisterhood relationship for these women or sim- 
ply an ongoing informal relationship is unclear. References like these, 
and membership in confraternities with religious purposes, may have 
offered satisfying activities and relationships for these women on sev- 
eral levels. This desire for anonymity, or immersion in a group iden- 
tity, might be solely a product of modern culture, but the wish to be 
freed of one’s past and one’s identity might have been a factor for 
some medieval women, such as Jane Plumpton, who may have had 
regrets or reputations that they wished to overcome. 

In addition to religious observance specific to the woman herself, 
the religious widow might also support a more complete observance 
of traditions associated with the church year, including fasts, feasts, 
prayer, appropriate clothing and decorum. Underhill notes that Eliza- 
beth de Burgh’s household observed days without meat “more strictly 
than some clerical establishments” and gave lavish feasts for the Puri- 
fication of the Virgin and Corpus Christi, indicating a preference for 
the observance of those days.” Many widows, particularly those with 
the most financial resources, undoubtedly led their households (will- 
ingly or unwillingly) in relatively stringent pious practices in daily life, 
as well as incorporating their vows into their own routine. 

The case of Alice Hompton illustrates the toll these activities could 
take upon an older woman. In 1484, she petitioned the pope for per- 
mission to diminish her religious activities due to age. She notes that 
she has observed “fasts and continuous abstinences,” apparently hav- 
ing made a vow to do so and requests that he grant permission to relax 
her vow, because it is making her so weak she is unable to go and 
hear masses. She is granted a lesser schedule of fasts, the right to hear 
mass in the oratory she has built near Dertford nunnery, in which she 
lives, and a private confessor. Her household may attend the masses 
held for her. Her fasts are commuted to other works of piety and she 


$ York, Borthwick Institute of Historical Research, Register of Wills IX, fol. 272b. 
© Testamenta Eborascensia, IV, p. 149. 
^? Underhill, Good Estate, p. 50. 
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must take care not to rebel or sin against the Church and particularly 
the Holy See.” 

For the church, these unsupervised religious women might be quite 
problematic.” If a woman who had taken a vow of chastity became 
notorious in her behavior, it is unclear what the process was for the 
bishop or other ecclesiastical officials to deal with her. Some women 
had to be absolved from their vows, but, like dispensations for irregu- 
lar marriages, these requests had to go through the pope. In 1324, Joan 
Picot was released to remarry, but maintained two priests to pray for 
the soul of her late husband.” Elizabeth of Juliers, widow of John, Earl 
of Kent, abandoned her vow in 1360 and married Sir Eustace Dabride- 
gecourt. Their penance included daily masses and psalms, an annual 
pilgrimage to Beckett’s shrine and weekly fasts for Elizabeth, and that 
Eustace abstain from the food he most desired the day after “carnal 
copulation.””* Alesya de Lascy, Countess of Lincoln, was “ravished by 
Hugh Freyn, knight, and...consented to live with him in matrimony 
until his death.” The Pope ordered the Bishop of Lincoln to “warn and 
compel [her and any who would attempt to make her break her vow] 
by spiritual penalties” of the seriousness of her vow and the danger of 
breaking it.” Widows had to have a religiously significant reason to 
renounce their vow. Alice Hoton had taken her vow at twenty-seven 
and feared that she might not be able to resist any attempts to ravish 
her. Edeynna Clerck in 1419 noted that she had made her vow at her 
husband’s deathbed, a situation not clearly subject to the due admin- 
istrative process, and provides, in her petition, a detailed account of 
the circumstances of her vow: 


She stated that she had made this promise because if she had not given 
John, who loved her tenderly, this consolation, he might have died in 
a state of sin because of excessive grief, or, if he had recovered, might 
have loved her less and less every day. Because she was still young and 


^^ Michael J. Haren, ed., Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland XV, Innocent VIII: Lateran Registers 1484-1492 (Dublin, 1978), 
pp. 32-3. 

7 Elizabeth M. Makowski, Canon Law and Cloistered Women: Periculoso and Its 
Commentators, 1298-1545 (Washington, 1997), pp. 89-130. 

7? Tt is noted that her first husband left her in debt. Hill, Melton I, p. 29. 

^ Charles Henry Cooper, "Ihe Vow of Widowhood of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby,” Antiquarian Communications... of the Cambridge Antiquar- 
ian Society (1859) 1:73. 

73 Joel T. Rosenthal, Nobles and the Noble Life, 1295-1500 (London, 1976), 184. 
Quoted from the calendar of papal letters (1305-42), p. 544. 
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desired to have children, she sought and obtained release from her vow, 
although she had to do penance for her incautious oath.” 


Women who did renounce their vows might later regret their deci- 
sions to remarry, but marriage vows gave a woman’s husband control 
of her body and obliged her to render the conjugal debt to keep her 
partner from sin.” Her husband must consent for her to resume living 
chastely if she wished to go back to her vow before his death.” 

Occasionally, mistakes occurred. Cecilia, widow of Robert Ing- 
lish of Nottingham, took a vow without the permission of the arch- 
bishop, before the suffragan of the Bishop of Lincoln. Cecilia's status 
was ratified by the vicar-general, but it is noted that she had to pay a 
fee.” Whether her vow was irrevocable or if she was found to be an 
acceptable candidate for the position is impossible to ascertain from 
the record. The Confessional of Egbert (c. 750) states, “If without the 
bishop's consent anyone takes a vow, it is in the power of the bishop 
whether he change it or not." The vow to God may have superseded 
any procedural concerns that may have been overlooked. Such a prob- 
lem, however, would probably not have occurred with an anchoress, a 
nun or a hospital sister, because these vocations had a more substan- 
tial infrastructure which safeguarded against such accidents. 

Despite relatively secular options for daily life, vowesses had to 
work through the episcopal organization to formalize their vows, but 
this was not the beginning or the end of the pastoral oversight of such 
women. Religious vocation was the culmination of a life-long inter- 
action between women and the church hierarchy, a testament to the 


76 Thompson, “Well of Grace,” p. 106. This issue deserves a paper in itself, using 
papal documents as well as an ecclesiastical cause paper for Margaret de Slingsby, 
whose vow was commuted to other acts of charity. 

7 The concept of conjugal debt, which has been discussed in many studies, bound 
both husband and wife to fulfill the desires of their partner because of the marital vow 
and to help the incontinent individual avoid sinful sexual activities. Among these are 
Elizabeth M. Makowski, "Ihe Conjugal Debt and Medieval Canon Law," Equally in 
God's Image: Women in the Middle Ages, eds. Julia Bolton Holloway, Constance S. 
Wright, and Joan Bechtold (New York, 1990), pp. 129-143; Pierre J. Payer, Bridling of 
Desire (Toronto, 1993), pp. 89-97 and 128; and Dyan Elliot, Spiritual Marriage: Sexual 
Abstinence in Medieval Wedlock (Princeton, NJ, 1993). 

7 John T. McNeill and Helena M. Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of Penance: A 
Translation of the Principal Libri Poenitentiales and selections from related documents 
(New York, 1938, 1990), p. 208. 

? Testamenta Eborascensia, III, p. 348. 

8° McNeill, Handbooks of Penance, p. 247. This seems to be lifted directly from the 
penitential of Theodore (c. 690). 
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efforts of the bishop and his staff to educate their clergy and parishio- 
ners, to enforce orthodoxy, and to offer the sacraments to the people 
for whose souls they were responsible. Religious calling is only one of 
many possible reasons for these women to take vows, but the religious 
education provided in the See of York may have expanded awareness 
of this option to females of all ages who had the potential to take up 
vows at some point in their lives. Though bishops and archbishops 
were supposed to bear the principle responsibility for vowesses, cler- 
ics at many levels received permission from various sources to veil 
widows, interacted with these women and accepted their vows. After 
a vow was taken, no particular expectation of behavior or a clear route 
for supervision has been identified in either pastoral literature or prac- 
tice. Anecdotal information indicates a wide range of religious prac- 
tices on the part of individual women, many of which required special 
permission from various levels of the church. Women who sought to 
rescind their vows or were identified as violating them were dealt with 
on a variety of levels, but generally their discipline rose to the level of 
the bishop or above. Most of the women who appear in these records 
were either influential or their offenses were very obvious, so the rep- 
rimands and penances they were given does not imply great attentive- 
ness to the behavior of all vowesses by the clergy. While documentary 
evidence of pastoral care for vowesses is somewhat fragmentary, these 
women did receive the diligent “application of the cure of souls” and 
serve as a testament to the relationship between the church and its 
members. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


ENTERING THE BEDCHAMBER OF YOUR SOUL: 
HOW RELIGIOUS WOMEN LEARNED 
THE ART OF MONASTIC MEDITATION 


Laura Michele Diener 


When monks and nuns prayed in the Middle Ages, they did so with 
their minds and their bodies. The act of worship combined reading, 
prayer, and meditation, sometimes referred to as meditative prayer 
or contemplative meditation. Meditation was central to monastic life. 
In her book, the Craft of Thought, Mary Carruthers has described the 
process of meditation: “Monastic meditation is the craft of making 
thoughts about God."' Monks based their meditations on the sacred 
texts of the Bible—they used biblical images and stories to formu- 
late their ideas about God. These texts remained in their minds and 
inspired creative action such as literature, art, and prayer? The end 
purpose of meditation was to aid religious men and women to become 
closer to God. This goal, as Jean Leclerq has explained, embodied the 
overriding purpose of monastic life. Religious men and women par- 
ticipated in many activities— charity, prayer, and study, but they did 
so in order to eventually attain knowledge of heaven? 

I consider the degree to which the contemplative meditation of reli- 
gious women was gender specific. To grapple with such a huge sub- 
ject, I take four twelfth-century prescriptive texts and analyze some of 
the most prominent imagery. These texts, composed respectively by 
Conrad of Hirsau, Osbert of Clare, and Goscelin of St. Bertin, were 


! Mary Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, Rhetoric, and the Making of 
Images, 400-1200 (Cambridge, 1998), p. 2. I would like to thank Anne Collinson, 
Barbara Hanawalt, Lisa Kiser, and Joseph Lynch for help with this article. 

? Carruthers, Craft of Thought, p. 68. 

* Jean Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God: A Study of Monastic 
Culture, trans. Catherine Misrahi (New York, 1982), pp. 54-68. 

^ Barbara Newman, “Flaws in the Golden Bowl: Gender and Spiritual Formation in 
the Twelfth Century," Virile Woman to Woman Christ: Studies in Medieval Religion 
and Literature (Philadelphia, 1995), pp. 19-45. 
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designed for the benefit of religious women.? They are certainly not the 
only such texts from the period, (the letters of Peter Abelard to Heloise 
and her nuns at the Paraclete will immediately spring to mind) and 
I could have chosen others. These texts work well grouped together, 
however, in that each author represented the process of prayer through 
a series of intriguing images, particularly bedchambers, mirrors, tab- 
ernacles, and feasts. Some of these images were common to texts for 
men as well but as I demonstrate, these authors tailored their advice to 
respond to what they considered the specific needs of religious women.^ 
I next consider two texts that women themselves were involved in cre- 
ating, the vita of Christina of Markyate and the visionary writings of 
Elisabeth of Schönau.” There were several other texts that would have 
been relevant, but I have chosen these because meditation played an 
important role in the lives of Elisabeth and Christina from early ado- 
lescence. I explore their accounts of praying, reading, and immersion 


^ Conrad of Hirsau, Speculum Virginum, ed. Jutta Seyfarth (Corpus Christiano- 
rum Continuatio Mediaevalis) 5 (Turnholt, 1990), Goscelin of St. Bertin, The Book of 
Encouragement and Consolation (Liber Confortatorius), trans. Monika Otter (Cam- 
bridge, 2004), and Osbert of Clare, "Letters 21, 22, 42," in Guidance for Women in 
Twelfth-Century Convents, trans. Vera Morton (Cambridge, 2003), pp. 15-49 and pp. 
109-120. For the Latin texts, see Goscelin of St. Bertin, "Ihe Liber Confortatorius 
of Goscelin of St. Bertin," ed. C.H. Talbot, Studia Anselmiana 37 (1955), pp. 2-117 
and Osbert of Clare, The Letters of Osbert of Clare, Prior of Westminster, ed. E.W. 
Williamson (Oxford, 1998), pp. 91-96 and pp. 153-182. 

$ Herbert Grundmann was one of the first historians to explore the specific spiritual 
needs of Christian medieval women as well as how men attempted successfully or oth- 
erwise, to address them. See Herbert Grundmann, Religióse Bewegungen im Mittelalter 
(Berlin, 1935). For the English translation see Religious Movements in the Middle Ages: 
The Historical Links between Heresy, the Medicant Orders, and the Women's Religious 
Movement in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Century, with the Historical Foundations of 
German Mysticism, trans. Steven Rowan (Notre Dame, 1995). Over the last twenty 
years a number of scholars have produced texts on this subject. For some notable 
examples, see Carolyn Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Signifi- 
cance of Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley, 1987); Dyan Eliott, “Alternative Intima- 
cies: Men, Women, and Spiritual Direction in the Twelfth Century,” in Christina of 
Markyate: A Twelfth-Century Holy Woman, eds. Samuel Fanous and Henrietta Leyser 
(London, 2005), pp. 160-183; Fiona Griffiths, The Garden of Delights: Reform and 
Renaissance for Women in the Twelfth Century (Philadelphia, 2006); Amy Hollywood, 
The Soul as Virgin Wife: Mechtild of Magdeburg, Marguerite Porete, and Meister Eck- 
hart (Notre Dame, 1995); and Morgan Powell, “The Mirror and the Woman: Spiritual 
Instruction for Women and the Emergence of Vernacular Religious Poetry,” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Princeton University, 1997). 

7 Elisabeth of Schónau, Elisabeth of Schónau: The Complete Works, trans. Anne L. 
Clark (New York, 2000) and The Life of Christina of Markyate: A Twelfth-Century 
Recluse, trans. by C.H. Talbot (Oxford, 1959). 
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in visions in order to determine how and in what context meditation 
played in their spiritual experiences. 

Contemplative meditation involved both reading and praying. 
Jean Leclercq has eloquently explained the connection between these 
actions. Medieval readers generally pronounced words aloud as they 
read them, turning the reading of holy texts into an act of prayer. After 
reading a text, they developed not only visual memory of the letters 
but also an aural memory of how they sounded and a physical mem- 
ory of forming the words aloud. The body, senses, and mind therefore 
came together in the act of reading. This degree of involvement served 
to "inscribe...the sacred text in the body and in the soul."? The vast 
number of such memories religious men and women possessed cre- 
ated powerful imaginations that were constantly engaged in colorful 
visualization? Concentration on a particular mental picture acted as 
a starting point for meditation. One could begin his or her creative 
development with a particular image, such as Noah's Arc or Jacob's 
ladder.^ This picture might arouse successive pictures, until a new 
series of thoughts had been born in one’s imagination. 

Religious people found inspiration for their imaginations in the 
texts of the Bible. When they continuously read and thought about the 
Bible, they could call to mind an infinite number of stories, phrases, 
and images." Beginning with the patristic writers of late antiquity, 
writers found an unlimited number of meanings in the Bible. They 
believed that the events of the Bible had occurred in historical time 
but that was only the beginning of their interpretative depth." Each 
story also offered guides to moral behavior and existed in the history 
of mankind's salvation or damnation at the end of time.? One story 
held a myriad of truths, depending on the moral and intellectual lev- 
els of the readers. Henri de Lubac summarized the views of medieval 
exegetes as follows, "Let us then seek, let us dig deep; but let us not 
entertain the hope of exhausting the depths of the Scripture. We can- 
not ever hope to come to the end of the investigations that Scripture 


* Leclercq, Love of Learning, p. 73. 

? Leclercq, Love of Learning, p. 75. 

? Mary Carruthers, The Book of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture 
(Cambridge, 1990), pp. 43-45 and pp. 231-239. 

u Leclercq, Love of Learning, p. 75. 

? Henri De Lubac, Medieval Exegesis, 1, trans. Mark Sebanc (Grand Rapids, 1998), 
pp. 256-257. 

5 De Lubac, Medieval Exegesis, pp. 79-80. 
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demands."'* These multiple interpretations ensured that a specific bib- 
lical story could teach gender-neutral lessons for Christian souls or 
could reveal special lessons specifically for the edification of women 
and men. 

Meditation on God was equally important for professional religious 
people of both genders, and it stood out as one of the central concerns 
in letters of pastoral advice. “So anoint your eyes with eye-salve, that 
is occupy yourself perpetually in meditation on Holy Scripture, and so 
permeate yourself with it, that it is to be seen that God pours himself 
into you,” Osbert of Clare instructed Adelidis, the abbess of Barking 
monastery, located east of London. Meditation was the beginning 
of a spiritual existence, and from this action the virtues of Christian 
women would arise. The skill of meditation required both instruction 
and practice. When religious men wrote didactic texts for women 
they tried to emphasize the indescribable bliss that contemplation of 
God would bring. Since the art of prayer was a learned skill, authors 
devoted pages to its practice and developed a number of metaphors 
to aid women in their efforts. Goscelin of St. Bertin emphasized that 
gender was meaningless in the act of prayer. Osbert and Conrad of 
Hirsau chose to teach women by employing gender specific images 
that emphasized the value of female virginity and humility. They rec- 
ommended that women shape their prayers around the preservation 
of their chastity. Even in the midst of thoughts of heaven, women 
should consider the sexual dangers that constantly threatened them. 
In this way they adapted the rhetoric of monastic meditation to what 
they viewed as the concerns of religious women. 


ENTERING A BEDCHAMBER 


Monastic meditation often began in a bedchamber, in Latin, a cubic- 
ulum, or a bed, a lectulus. According to Mary Carruthers, the bed- 
chamber was a common trope in monastic literature. The practice of 
retreating to a bedchamber had Roman antecedents. Roman orators 
composed their speeches in private rooms of their homes, a technique 
that allowed them to work without distraction.'® In Christian writing, 


1 De Lubac, Medieval Exegesis, p. 76. 
15 Osbert of Clare, "Letter 42" p. 43. 
© Carruthers, Craft of Thought, pp. 176-183. 
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the bedchamber took on a spiritual dimension, inspired by a verse 
in the Gospel of Matthew. “But you when you shall pray, enter into 
your chamber (cubiculum tuum), and having shut the door, pray to 
your Father in secret, and your father who seeth in secret will repay 
thee."" For monastic authors, a bedroom symbolized an internal space 
of creativity where one could retreat from worldly cares and focus on 
God.'* 

The bedchamber motif was also central to the bridal imagery of the 
Song of Songs, the Old Testament text whose sensuous language per- 
vaded monastic writing. Read literally, the Song expressed the longing 
of a bride awaiting her bridegroom. Medieval commentators widely 
interpreted the Song as an allegory of meditation on God.” The bride 
could symbolize an individual Christian soul desiring communion 
with God.” For a great deal of the Song, the bride remained in a bed- 
room or her bed, preparing herself to receive her lover. In keeping 
with the allegorical interpretation, the bedroom could therefore act as 
a place of contemplation, as it did in the famous series of sermons by 
Bernard of Clairvaux. In his twenty-third sermon, Bernard said that 
the bedroom stood for “the mystery of divine contemplation.”” The 
bride was a gender-flexible metaphor. As Caroline Walker Bynum has 
demonstrated in her book, Jesus as Mother, it was not unusual, par- 
ticularly among the Cistercians, for men to adopt feminine imagery.? 
The image of the bride in her bedroom symbolized the joys of divine 
contemplation for both men and women. 

When applied specifically to women, however, the symbol of a bride 
in her bedroom could take on gender-significant dimensions. The idea 
of a bride awaiting her bridegroom resonated with women religious 
who could view Christ as their spiritual bridegroom and a positive 


7 Matt. 6:6. 

‘8 For a detailed examination of the use of the cubiculum in religious literature 
of late antiquity, see Kristina Sessa, “Christianity and the cubiculum: The Spiritual 
Politics of Domestic Space in Late Antique Rome,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 
15.2 (2007), 171-204. 
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? Rachel Fulton, From Judgment to Passion: Devotion to Christ and the Virgin 
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alternative to earthly men. The bedroom also reinforced common 
beliefs that religious women required cloistering. For Osbert of Clare, 
it acted as a place of safety as well as a place of contemplation. In his 
letter to Adelidis, the abbess of Barking, Osbert used the metaphor of 
a cubiculum as a starting point for the meditation that he outlined. 
She needed to enter into the cubiculum of her soul. There she could 
leave behind her earthly self and assume the heroic qualities of the 
biblical heroine Judith. In the Apocryphal text, the Book of Judith, she 
saved the Jewish people from the Syrians by murdering their general, 
Holofernes. Pretending to love him, Judith seduced Holofernes into a 
drunken stupor and then beheaded him. “You must, then, go secretly 
into the chamber (cubiculum) of your soul and take on the nature of 
Judith, so that you may seize the sword, and, with Holofernes lying 
dead, you may free the Jewish town from danger."? In Osbert's inter- 
pretation, the act of seizing the sword symbolized Judith steeling her- 
self against external temptations of sex and vanity. Later in the letter, 
Osbert turned to the bed or lectulus of the Song of Songs to explain the 
value of contemplation. He compared Judith directly to the Bride: 


That bed of yours, O Daughter of Sion, is that in which you must seek 
the man whom your soul loves; you must be wise and understand the 
quiet of contemplation although it appears ‘in a glass and darkly,’ for in 
the night of this mortal life the eye is clouded and cannot see the perfect 
vision of God.” 


The man she awaited was her bridegroom, Christ, the only acceptable 
lover for a nun. She needed first to seek him, that is, devote herself 
to meditation. Her desire for her beloved bridegroom would allow 
her to experience contemplative meditation while at the same time 
strengthen her resolve to be chaste. 

In a letter of pastoral advice to his niece Cecelia, a resident of Bark- 
ing Abbey under the guardianship of Adelidis, Osbert also compared 
her inner private chamber to a biblical bedroom, in this case the bed- 
room of the Virgin Mary at the moment of the Annunciation. Begin- 
ning in the twelfth century, an alternative interpretation of the Song of 
Songs appeared in monastic literature, in which the Bride symbolized 


23 Osbert of Clare, “Letter 42,” p. 31. 
*4 Osbert of Clare, “Letter 42," p. 40. 
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the Virgin Mary awaiting her bridegroom, Christ.^ Osbert utilized 
this definition to instruct Cecelia on the joint merits of virginity and 
prayer. 


Contemplate the glorious ever-virgin in converse with the angel in her 
room apart (in secreto cubiculo), consider her talking in Nazareth, so 
that you may learn that your dwelling place is fixed among the flowers 
of modesty, and in eternal quiet learn to join your conversation with the 
messengers from above.” 


Cecilia could model herself on Mary who was also a devout virgin. 
The bedchamber here became a gendered image as it supported female 
enclosure. Mary’s “room apart” was the chamber in which she greeted 
the angel Gabriel when she learned of her miraculous pregnancy. As 
Osbert explained to Cecilia, Mary was not outside gossiping with other 
women but inside her bedroom in the midst of diligent prayer. “For 
while they [religious women who] live together in the inner rooms 
(interius) and do not go rambling about, full of pride, out of doors, 
they speak to the Lord through secret inspiration and respond delight- 
fully with inward sweetness."? The bedroom became not just as a place 
of contemplation, but a place of safety from the dangers of the outside 
world. 

Osbert subsequently launched into a diatribe against pregnancy and 
childbirth as a contrast to the life of a nun. “How noble are the off- 
spring which the virtues bear; in which chastity does not suffer the 
expense of modesty and the woman giving birth is not defiled in the 
chamber of the bridegroom."? The woman who remained in her bed- 
room, specifically an interior room, received Christ as her bridegroom 
with all his delights. They devoted themselves to prayer while remain- 
ing chaste. Those women who explored the outside had abandoned 
their bridegroom and were doomed to lives of painful childbearing 
with earthly men. If she wished to remain a Bride in the manner of 
Mary, Cecelia needed to stay in her interior room. 

This idea of a nun’s room as secret, or interior referred to actual 
construction practices of monasteries. Monasteries housed women in 
central quarters, reflecting pastoral concerns over both their protection 


3 Fulton, From Judgment to Passion, pp. 289-350 and Matter, The Voice of My 
Beloved, pp. 159-170. 
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and their chastity. While most nuns would not have possessed pri- 
vate quarters, their communal sleeping areas were literally the interior 
rooms of their monasteries. In her fascinating study of gender and 
archeology, Roberta Gilchrist has demonstrated that the dormitories 
were located in the center of houses for women, making them the most 
difficult to access.” In the English house of Burnham, for example, one 
would have had to cross four “levels of permeability,” that is, layers 
of rooms, in order to reach the dormitory. In male houses, however, 
the central space was reserved for the chapel, as it was “the heart” of 
the community. The chapels of women tended to be situated on the 
outskirts of the house so that the priest would rarely have to venture 
inside the quarters of the nuns.?? 

The necessity of enclosure of women was a concern for monastic 
communities, particularly in the twelfth century when so many houses 
contained both men and women.” According to Osbert, and many 
other male authors of pastoral advice literature, nuns were constantly 
in danger of violent attack or seduction. They could find a measure 
of safety in a monastery, but this was not enough. Men— priests, can- 
ons, lay-brothers, monks—were a regular presence in religious com- 
munities, and they were vulnerable to the same urges of their secular 
brethren.” Women could protect themselves only by remaining in 
their interior rooms, mentally and physically. They had to commit to 
the preservation of their virginity in their mind and they had to shun 
the company of men, even religious ones. Given the religious needs 
of women, avoiding men was not actually a viable option. Women 
required men for confession and provision of the other sacraments, 
not to mention the manual labor that came with monastic living. 
Osbert's advice acted as a warning so that women would always be 
vigilant in the company of men. If they followed the pastoral advice of 
Osbert, these warnings were inscribed into the action of prayer so that 
the act of meditation was a specifically female experience. 


? Roberta Gilchrist, Gender and Material Culture: the Archeology of Religious 
Women, (London, 1994). 

3 Gilchrist, Gender and Material Culture, pp. 165-166. 

%1 For studies of double monastic houses in the twelfth century see Sharon K. Elkins, 
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Women Religious: the Founding of English Nunneries after the Norman Conquest 
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? Brian Golding, Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertine Order, c. 1130-1300 
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MIRRORS AND TABERNACLES 


Since antiquity, mirror imagery had appeared in Christian literature to 
symbolize self-reflection and prayer. Authors such as Augustine found 
Paul’s famous musings on mirrors in Corinthians an ideal descrip- 
tion of the desire for Heaven. “We see now through a mirror in an 
enigma: but then face to face. Now I know in part: but then I shall 
know even as I am known."? Heaven was something to grasp at but 
never to seize fully during one’s lifetime. In the same way, mirrors 
in the Middle Ages reflected half-formed or distorted images. Gazing 
into a mirror produced the same effect as prayer—a partial glimpse of 
a greater reality. 

The metaphor of the mirror as an instrument for female physical 
enhancement acted as the major theme of the Speculum Virginum, or 
Mirror for Virgins, a manual of monastic life for women. This work 
originated in the monastery of Hirsau located in Germany’s Black 
Forest. According to later Hirsau chroniclers, the author was a monk 
named Conrad, who lived c. 1080-1150." The Speculum is a complex 
work of pastoral encouragement designed for women living a monas- 
tic life. It emphasized the importance of virginity and virtues such as 
humility and charity. The “mirror” of the title functioned as a feminine 
image in multiple ways. Mirrors were tools of women attempting to 
beautify themselves. Conrad therefore described his book as a mir- 
ror, because “virgins hold mirrors before their eyes to see whether 
their beauty has increased or diminished." His book, he explained, 
should act as a mirror to reflect their spiritual beauty rather than their 
physical attributes. By continuously studying the mirror, they could 
measure the growth of their character.?? 

The mirror imagery in the Speculum also referred to the collec- 
tive virtues of women. Conrad used a biblical story from Exodus that 
involved women and their mirrors. According to God's command- 
ments, Moses constructed a laver or bath from the mirrors of the 


3 ] Cor. 13:12. 
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Hebrew women. The laver was for Aaron and his sons, the first high 
priests of the Hebrews. “We read that Moses having made a laver con- 
secrated to God of the mirrors of the women that watched at the door 
of the tabernacle, in which Aaron and his sons could bathe.”*’ In the 
praefatio to the Speculum Virginum, Conrad offered an exegesis of 
these verses specifically in praise of women. As he interpreted the bib- 
lical verses, the mirrors were for the benefit of the women themselves, 
and by extension, all women. 


For the mirrors of the women are divine eloquence having been set 
before the sights of holy souls in which they always consider how they 
either please their eternal spouse with the ornament of a holy conscience 
or displease him with the foulness of sin.” 


The Hebrew women used their mirrors as the readers of the Speculum 
would use the book, as devices to measure the state of their souls. The 
mirrors were outside a tabernacle which Conrad depicted as a symbol 
of Heaven. Mary Caruthers has explained how the Hebrew tabernacle 
could act as monastic trope for Heaven as well as images to inspire 
meditative prayer.? The women waited outside the tabernacle without 
entering, Conrad explained, because most people cannot reach heaven 
during their lifetime. They can only desire it, that is, wait outside the 
door of Heaven. In the same way, people only saw God through an 
unclear mirror, not directly. The tabernacle also acted as the famous 
mirror of Corinthians that prevented humankind from seeing God 
clearly. 


Next, they are said to stand outside of the entrance of the tabernacle, 
since, while they stay in this flesh, they will not enter the holy of holies 
of our celestial mother, Jerusalem. Therefore, when the enigma and the 
mirror, by which God is known now in part, has passed away, what now 
is sought in the scriptures, invisibly, will be seen face to face.” 


? "Legimus Moysen dei consecretalem labrum fecisse de speculis mulierum, quae 
excubabant ad ostium tabernaculi, unde lavarentur Aaron et filii eius," SV Ep. 45 
p. 2. See also Exodus 38:8. 

* “Sunt enim specula mulierum eloquia divina visibus obiecta sanctarum ani- 
marum, in quibus semper considerant, quomodo sponso eterno aut placeant decore 
sancta conscientie aut displiceant peccati feditate," Conrad of Hirsau, SV Ep. 45-50 
pp. 2-3. 

3 Carruthers, The Craft of Thought, pp. 221-276. 

* “Porro ad ostium tabernaculi excubare dicuntur, quia dum in hac carne moran- 
tur, sancta sanctorum supernae/matris nostrae Ierusalem non ingrediuntur. Cum ergo 
transierit enigma et speculum, quibus deus ex parte nunc cognoscitur, quod nunc 
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Conrad compared himself to Moses as they both had constructed 
“lavers” of divine law—in this case, his actual book. The Speculum 
Virginum would act as a purifying bath built out of the words of the 
Bible. When nuns read his book, they would bathe themselves spiritu- 
ally. Bathing became another metaphor for reading and self-reflection. 
The lessons they learned would lead them finally to enter the taber- 
nacle, that is, to allow them to reach Heaven and to see God without 
an obscuring mirror. 


Therefore, in this bath composed from divine law, blessed virgins 
of Christ, bathe your conscience, so that the image of God will shine 
brightly, portrayed in you, and what now is concealed from mortals, as 
divine, shall appear more clear than the sun at midday.“ 


Conrad described his book as the medium through which women 
could begin their prayers. He gave them a plethora of images—mir- 
rors, baths, tabernacles—to focus on as they thought about Heaven. As 
we know, prayer and reading were inseparable. The action of reading 
aloud contributed to the physical creation of memory and the inspira- 
tion of imagination. Reading the Speculum and thinking thoughts of 
Heaven could take place simultaneously, submerging women in the 
joys of meditation. 


MEDITATION AS CONSUMPTION 


“Spiritual nutrition” was another way that authors of pastoral advice 
literature could use to describe contemplative meditation. Mary Car- 
ruthers has argued that the metaphors of eating and digestion are 
so ubiquitous in monastic writing that they “should be considered 
another basic functional model for the complementary activities of 
reading and composition, collection and recollection."? The reader 
spoke the words with his mouth, swallowed them, and digested them. 
They then remained in his body as nourishment. 


invisibiliter in scriptures queritur, facie ad faciem representabitur," Conrad of Hirsau 
SV Ep. 50 p. 3. 
^' “In hoc igitur labore de lege divina composito, beate virgines Christi, lavate con- 
scientiam, ut dei imago in vobis expressa resplendeat et, quod nunc utpote divinium 
mortalibus tegitur, sole meridiano lucidius appareat," Conrad of Hirsau, SV Ep. 55 
p. 3. 
? Carruthers, The Book of Memory, p. 166. 
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To meditate is to attach oneself closely to the sentence being recited and 
weigh all its words in order to sound the depths of their full meaning. It 
means assimilating the content of a text by means of a kind of mastica- 
tion which releases its full flavor.” 


Monastic writers used images of savoring and consumption to express 
the impact of reading, meditation, and prayer. The stomach could act 
as an image for the memory because it turned food into nourishment 
for the body as memory turned prayer into nourishment for the soul. 

Goscelin of St. Bertin (c. 1040-1114) wrote an exhortatory text, the 
Liber Confortatorius, for his former pupil Eve (c. 1058-1120). Eve had 
been a nun at the aristocratic women’s house of Wilton where she had 
met Goscelin, probably a chaplain at Wilton. After 1078, Goscelin dis- 
covered that Eve had moved to Angers in order to become an anchor- 
ess. Around 1080, Goscelin wrote the Liber for Eve both to express his 
intense sadness at her leaving and to encourage her new choice. It is 
the earliest prescriptive text for an anchoress to come from England.“ 
The Liber is a different kind of exhortatory work from the Speculum 
or the letters of Osbert of Clare because Goscelin was deeply in love 
with Eve.* At the same time that he encouraged her spiritual growth 
he attempted to convey the depth of his loneliness. In terms of its 
emotional intensity, the Liber is similar to the letters between Abelard 
and Heloise. Goscelin combined pastoral concern with love. He did 
not view his dual roles as lover and pastoral counselor as a conflict of 
interest. Perhaps he thought that lovers make the best pastoral coun- 
selors, for who else would care for the salvation of another with such 
attention? Since he never expressed physical desire (although he may 
have felt it subconsciously) nor hoped for a physical relationship, his 
personal love for Eve’s soul only made his pastoral advice the more 
intimate, and thus the more useful. 

Goscelin encouraged Eve to achieve spiritual betterment through 
meditation.” The text is replete with images of reading, prayer, renun- 
ciation, and desire for Heaven. Goscelin continually described prayer 
in terms of consumption and digestion. He referred to Scripture as 


2 Leclercq, Love of Learning, p. 73. 

^ Stephanie Hollis, Writing the Wilton Women: Goseclin's Legend of Edith and 
Liber Confortatorius, eds. Stephanie Hollis et al. (Turnhout, 2004), pp. 1-3. 

5 Andre Wilmart, “Eve et Goscelin,” Révue Bénédictine 46 (1934), 414-38. 

46 Rebecca Hayword and Stephanie Hollis, "Ihe Anchorite's Progress: Structure 
and Motif in the Liber Confortatorius," in Writing the Wilton Women, pp. 369-384. 
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wholesome food for the spirit. He used metaphors of abundance— 
the food that scripture provided was always a feast, never meager or 
lacking. 


Understand from this that sometimes our mind can be without fruit 
but our spirits, that is, the powers which were given us to assist our 
soul, will be nourished and refreshed from hearing the holy scriptures, a 
divine food appropriate to them. But when we voice the words of Holy 
Scripture, we feed not only the divine powers in us. Our Lord himself, 
Jesus Christ, when he finds us occupied in this manner and applying 
ourselves to such studies and exercises, will deign to eat and be refreshed 
in us. Indeed, seeing such food prepared in us, he will also bring the 
Father with him.” 


Greed was not a positive characteristic for a religious woman, par- 
ticularly an anchoress. The point of a reclusive existence was denial of 
physical comfort, which included rich food and drink. When it came 
to the food of Scripture, however, Goscelin encouraged Eve to be glut- 
tonous: “Therefore I urge, even implore you that you raid the holy 
banquet of the sacred volumes with eagerness, with a virtuous sort of 
gluttony; that you hunger and thirst for it as the bread and fountain 
of life." These images from a man to a woman are gender neutral; 
they greatly resemble male monastic descriptions of contemplative 
meditation. 

At the beginning of his work, Goscelin stated his belief that gendered 
lessons were not necessary for spiritual growth. “These arms and this 
fortitude to which you are called have nothing to do with sex or age 
or physical strength, but rather with greatness of mind, constancy, and 
an invincible spirit ready to overcome anything." ? According to Gos- 
celin, her sex was meaningless to her soul's struggle. If nothing of her 
physicality mattered, than men and women at their lives' end, includ- 
ing Goscelin and Eve, would stand before Christ as equal souls. Gos- 
celin's work differed from the prescriptive texts of Osbert and Conrad 
in that he did not apply the language of militant struggle to sexuality. 
In contrast to Osbert's letters and the Speculum Virginum, Goscelin 
is solely concerned with Eve's spiritual success. He never warned her 
about safeguarding her chastity. This silence suggests not that he cared 


" Goscelin, Book of Encouragement II, p. 69. 
48 Goscelin, Book of Encouragement III, p. 95. 
? Goscelin, Book of Encouragement 1, pp. 35-36. 
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little for the value of sexual purity, but rather that he considered Eve’s 
chastity impregnable. Perhaps Goscelin was speaking with the world- 
weary voice of an exasperated admirer—if Eve had fled from the force 
of his love, no doubt she would shun the attentions of any man. His 
references to her “invincible spirit” and “greatness of mind” suggest, 
moreover, that he viewed her as an equal in terms of intelligence and 
religious calling. 


MEDITATION FROM A FEMALE PERSPECTIVE 


We know that Osbert, Conrad, and Goscelin considered meditation a 
central aspect of female monastic spirituality. Do we know how women 
received this pastoral advice regarding meditation and its spiritual ben- 
efits? How important was meditation to the women themselves? Did 
they connect meditation with the struggle to remain sexually pure? 
One of the major issues we have in considering the monastic spiri- 
tuality of women would be the question of literacy. Reading was an 
essential part of traditional meditation, but during the twelfth century, 
with the increase of adult converts and the number of women from 
the minor nobility who joined new orders, religious women were not 
always literate in Latin.? How did this affect their ability to participate 
in monastic contemplation? To approach these questions, I will con- 
sider two texts that focus on specific women and the forms that their 
personal spirituality took, the vita of Christina of Markyate and the 
visionary texts of Elisabeth of Schónau. 

Christina did not write the vita herself, but she was acquainted with 
the author. While many vitae are formulaic, this one reveals intimate 
details that she had told to the author, probably a monk at the mon- 
astery of St. Albans.” The author related a singular tale of religious 
fervor. Her parents had destined her for marriage, so she did not learn 


5 For discussions of the literacy of twelfth-century nuns see Alison Beach, Women 
as Scribes: Book Production and Monastic Reform in Twelfth-Century Bavaria (Cam- 
bridge, 2004) and David N. Bell, What Nuns Read: Books and Libraries in Medieval 
English Nunneries (Kalamazoo, 1995). For specific considerations of the literacy of 
Christina of Markyate see Jane Geddes, The St. Albans Psalter: A Book for Christina 
of Markyate (London, 2005), pp. 114-115. For Elisabeth Schónau see Anne L. Clark, 
Elisabeth of Schónau: A Twelfth-Century Visionary, (Philadelphia, 1992), p. 49. 

5 Rachel Koopmans, “Dining at Markyate with Lady Christina,” in Christina of 
Markyate: A Twelfth-Century Holy Woman, eds. Samuel Fanous and Henrietta Leyser 
(Oxford, 2005), pp. 143-159. 
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the skills of contemplative meditation a child oblate may have acquired. 
The extent of her literacy, therefore, is uncertain. She may have been 
able to read Old English (her family was Anglo-Saxon) though not 
Latin, making her illiterate according to the medieval definition of the 
word.” Despite her lack of Latin literacy, contemplative meditation 
comprised an important facet of her spirituality. In her vita, whenever 
she was beset by external troubles, she sought refuge in meditative 
prayer. At these moments, she immersed her entire being in prayer, 
oblivious to her external surroundings. 

Christina’s efforts to devote her life to God brought her a great deal 
of trauma. She was born around 1096-1098 to Anglo-Saxon nobles. 
From childhood, she desperately wanted to remain a virgin and take 
the vows of a nun but her parents thought they could find her a 
wealthy and noble husband. Christina spent her adolescence trying to 
escape would-be seducers and to thwart her parents’ plans to marry 
her off. She found her first moments of freedom when she ran away 
to live under the care of a hermit, Roger, who taught her the pleasures 
of prayer. 


She prayed earnestly in those moments at night when she was free to 
devote herself to prayer and contemplative meditation, just as her friend 
Roger had trained her, first by word, then by example. Indeed, he taught 
her things about heavenly secrets which are hardly credible, and acted 
as if he were on earth only in body, whilst his whole mind was fixed on 
heaven.? 


According to Christina's hagiographer, Roger possessed incredible 
concentration. As Christina witnessed firsthand, he could forget the 
circumstances of his immediate environment. Christina marveled to 
her hagiographer about a moment when Roger was so rapt in prayer 
that he failed to notice when his cowl caught fire. This incident suggests 
that the ideal form of monastic mediation could resemble an ecstatic 
trance. They prayed together in his chapel every day and Christina was 
a willing pupil. Her prayers led her to experience moments of pure joy, 
often bringing her to tears. ^O how many tears of heavenly desire did 
they shed: on what rare delicacies of inward joy were they feasted!^* 
Jean Leclercq has discussed the significance of tears in religious texts 


°° Geddes, The St. Albans Psalter, p. 114. 
5 Life of Christina, p. 105. 
** Life of Christina, p. 107. 
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where they signified not tears of sadness but tears of desire for heaven. 
“These [tears were]...engendered by the perception of God’s sweet- 
ness, by the desire to enjoy it eternally."? Although Christina may not 
have known Latin, she could clearly enjoy the pleasures of contempla- 
tion. She may have learned certain biblical texts such as the Psalms 
by heart from listening to Roger’s prayers. If she could not read Latin 
phonetically, she could still have used books as memorial aids, com- 
bining her oral memory of prayers with the sight of a written page.” 

During Christina’s stay with Roger she also developed the ability to 
lose herself so entirely in prayer that she received visions of Heaven, 
Christ, and the Virgin Mary. These visions helped her resolve internal 
conflicts. 


Wherefore a wonderful thing, more wonderful than any wonder, hap- 
pened. For once when she was at prayer and was shedding tears through 
her longing for heaven, she was suddenly rapt above the clouds even 
to heaven, where she saw the queen of heaven sitting on a throne and 
angels in brightness seated about her. 


In her vision, Christina’s power of sight was altered. She could stand 
to look directly at the incomparable brightness that surrounded the 
Virgin Mary. Mary asked Christina what she wished, and Christina 
replied that she longed to live in Roger’s cell after his death. Roger had 
already expressed this wish to her, but Christina had been reluctant 
to accept of her own accord. When Mary gave her consent, Christina 
felt certain that she should take over the hermitage. As Jean Leclercq 
has described, a vivid imagination was essential for contemplation. 
“It [imagination] permitted them to picture, ‘to make present,’ to see 
beings with all the details provided by the texts."*" Prayer included the 
creation of realistic mental images. 

After the death of Roger and before she took in her own disciples, 
Christina spent her solitary days entirely devoted to prayer. 


The maiden therefore remained in her solitude free from care: she took 
advantage of the peace which she had so long desired to meditate on the 
mercy with which Christ had delivered her from so many perils. And 
being astonished at the greatness of the grace, she offered a sacrifice of 
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Leclercq, Love of Learning, p. 58. 
5 Geddes, The St. Albans Psalter, p. 114. 
Leclercq, Love of Learning, p. 72. 
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thanksgiving everyday to her deliverer. This then was her one joy, her 
only purpose, to spend her time in praising God and in giving thanks.” 


Prayer brought her relief from all manner of troubles, including sexual 
temptation. After the death of Roger, she shared the cell of another 
man. The two developed a strong physical attraction for one another, 
no doubt intensified by their close living quarters. Christina tried to 
starve and whip her body into submission but she could not repress 
her desire. She eventually fled back to her cell, and "there day and 
night she knelt in prayer, weeping, and lamenting and begging to be 
freed from temptation." She eventually found relief through a vision; 
Christ, in his boyhood form, appeared before her and allowed her to 
embrace him. At that moment, Christina felt her lust dissipate. The 
strength of her meditation consumed her to the extent that the divine 
became tangible. 

Her experiences during prayer enabled her to redirect her earthly 
passion towards heavenly thoughts. As Osbert and Conrad had rec- 
ommended to their female readers, Christina immersed herself body 
and soul in meditation when she felt her resolve slipping in the face of 
sexual desire. Christina clearly viewed herself as vulnerable to sexual 
temptation, but no more vulnerable than any other Christian, man 
or woman. Her gender had not rendered her particularly susceptible 
to potential seduction. The man involved felt equally tempted, she 
recounted, and he was less successful than her in his ability to resist. 
She also never indicated that she felt in any physical danger from his 
lust, even when he appeared before her naked. Her worry stemmed 
from her lack of control over her body, rather than fear of rape. The 
incident appears in the vita not to admonish women to remain in inte- 
rior rooms for their own safety, but rather to demonstrate the power 
of prayer as an antidote to even the most potent temptations. 

The visionary writings of Elisabeth of Schónau offer another view of 
the experiences of female contemplative meditations. She herself did 
not write the original manuscripts; her brother Ekbert acted as her edi- 
tor. He organized her visions into a coherent text and composed intro- 
ductions. Ekbert did, however, greatly respect his sister's connection 
with the divine, devoting his entire life to her personal and pastoral 
care. Originally a canon at Saint Cassius in Bonn, he took monastic 


5 Life of Christina, p. 119. 
*? Life of Christina, p. 117. 
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vows and joined Schónau in order to act as her confessor, secre- 
tary, and editor. It was his life's work to record her words faithfully, 
although we can never be certain how much was lost in transmission.” 
From the evidence of her visionary texts, however, we can determine 
that prayer, reading, and meditation were integral to the spirituality of 
Elisabeth. As with Christina, her prayers led her to experience all-con- 
suming visions but they also wracked her body with illness, indicating 
the physical toll that such mental exertion could take. 

She entered the monastery of Schönau c. 1141 at the age of twelve. 
Her first vision occurred in 1152 at the age of twenty-three. At first, 
she could not always control when she experienced visions. They seized 
her during moments of great illness and were accompanied by fits of 
ecstasy in which she lost all control of her words and movements. 
During her illness, the attending nuns scribbled down the words she 
shouted out. In her state of delirium, she described horrifying imagery 
of devils tormenting her. At other times, she found comfort in the 
presence of the Virgin Mary at the foot of her bed. The nature of her 
visions continued to evolve, but their source never dried up. Until her 
death around 1165, she endured grave illness followed by floods of 
visions. Her visionary books included the following: the Liber Viarum 
Dei, modeled on the Scivias of Hildegard von Bingen, the Revelatio, a 
compilation of her visions concerning St. Ursula, and the Visio de Res- 
urrectione Beate Virginis, her visions concerning the corporeal ascen- 
sion of Mary. 

We do not know for certain the extent of Elisabeth's Latin literacy. 
In the First Book of Visions, Eckbert insisted that her visions must 
come from God because Elisabeth shouted Latin phrases she could 
never have learned. 


...after a long trance, when her spirit had been gradually restored, she 
would suddenly utter in Latin certain very divine words that she had 
never learned from anyone else and that she could not have made up 
herself since she was unlearned and had little or no skill in speaking 
Latin.” 


9? For a discussion of these issues, see Gendered Voices: Medieval Saints and Their 
Interpreters, ed. Catherine M. Mooney (Philadelphia, 1999). 

$ Clark, Elisabeth of Schónau, pp. 49-50. 

$ Elisabeth of Schónau, The Complete Works, p. 41. 
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Eckbert also explained that she cried out in a mixture of Latin and 
German so that when he recorded her words he translated the German 
into Latin. Anne Clark has pointed out, however, that Eckbert used 
Elisabeth’s illiteracy to emphasize the divine nature of her visions. He 
also did so to minimize his own role in the production of her texts, 
perhaps to counteract accusations that he had composed them him- 
self. Clark has argued that she may indeed have been familiar with 
Latin. Having lived in a monastery since the age of twelve, Elisabeth 
could have learned to read Latin. If her parents had intended her for 
a monastic life since early childhood, they could have also given her 
instructors. At one point, she described herself as reading a copy of 
the Psalter. She may have been entirely literate or she may have mem- 
orized the Psalms and other biblical passages through a lifetime of 
repetition. If this was the case, however, it did not affect her ability to 
immerse herself in meditative experience. 

Elisabeth's visions were deeply entwined with her experiences of 
reading and prayer. Her first visionary episode came after days of 
extreme illness that left her weak and unable to consume food. She 
also felt deep depression which she described as “walking in shadows.”™ 
As she first began to succumb to despair, she tried to find comfort in 
reading the Psalter, indicating she could at least follow the structure of 
the text. She felt overwhelmed by the Devil and threw the book away. 
Over the following days, she had visions of phantoms during moments 
of communal prayer. They generally occurred during the monastic ser- 
vices. One day during Matins, she saw a fiery bull with talons which 
then changed into a hideous dog.? On the following Saturday during 
the Mass of Our Lady the Blessed Virgin, the horrific visions finally 
ceased and in her words, she “sank into ecstasy.” She had her first 
vision of the Virgin Mary surrounded by dazzling light. During Ves- 
pers and Compline that same day and the following she saw a variety 
of images including bulls, Mary, and the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
dove. The images of beauty and light frequently appeared as she lay 
prostrate in prayer or during moments of reading.“ Her visions were 
connected to the subjects of the prayers to which she was listening. She 


$ Clark, Elisabeth of Schönau, p. 30. For discussions of similar issues see Claire L. 
Sahlin, Birgitta of Sweden and the Voice of Prophecy (Woodbridge, 2001), pp. 25-33. 

$^ Elisabeth of Schönau, The Complete Works, p. 44. 

6 Elisabeth of Schönau, The Complete Works, p. 46. 

& Elisabeth of Schönau, The Complete Works, p. 51. 
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saw Mary Magdalene at Vespers on the vigil of her feast. She likewise 
viewed Peter and Paul at Vespers on their feasts, the eleven thousand 
holy virgins on their feast, and so on. 

As her visions progressed, she understood this pattern and could 
predict their arrival. 


...with the feast of the Lord's birth approaching, for two days before 
the feast I prepared for my impending suffering. Indeed, as often as I 
thought about the dignity of the upcoming solemnity, I was distressed 
and all my strength was sapped as if I were about to go into ecstasy.” 


As she grew older, she was able to control the moment when she 
entered into a visionary state and even the nature of her encounters 
with the divine. Her brother Ekbert and other religious men asked her 
specific questions and she would deliberately experience a vision in 
which she sought the answer. The Revelatio, for example, chronicled a 
series of visions she experienced at the specific request of the Bishop 
of Cologne. Builders had discovered a Roman graveyard outside the 
walls of Cologne, and contemporaries assumed them to be the remains 
of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgin martyrs, early Christian 
women who had traveled from Britain to visit Rome, but ended up in a 
horrific massacre by pagan men.® To the puzzlement of the Bishop of 
Cologne, however, the remains of men and children were also uncov- 
ered. The Bishop asked Elizabeth to direct her visions towards this 
unexpected discovery. She specifically envisioned conversations with 
Verena, a companion of Ursula, who explained that the traveling com- 
munity consisting not only of Ursula and other female virgins, but also 
their confessors, betrothed husbands, nieces, and nephews as well. The 
group of men and women all lived together in perfect chastity and was 
therefore compatible with the story of Ursula. Elisabeth recorded that 
she received her visions during the celebration of the Mass. 


For a while I was thinking about these things and hoping to receive from 
the Lord the revelations that were demanded of me.... While the office 
of the Mass was being celebrated for them, a certain torment of heart 
came upon me that I used to suffer when the mysteries of God had first 
begun to be revealed to me.” 


$^ Elisabeth of Schönau, The Complete Works, p. 65. 

$5 The Passion of Saint Ursula [Regnante domino], trans. Pamela Sheingorn and 
Marcelle Thiébaux, (Toronto, 1991). 

$ Elisabeth of Schónau, The Complete Works, p. 215. 
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The subsequent ecstasy led to her first encounter with Verena who 
began to tell her lengthy tale of departure from Britain. As Elisabeth 
listened, she asked Verena questions based upon her own knowledge of 
the story. As she explained, “I juxtaposed what she has said with what 
is read in the history of virgins.”” Although she did not use traditional 
images such as tears or digestion, she was describing a process similar 
to the practice of monastic prayer and reading using what she had 
learned, either read, or memorized, or some combination with prayer, 
allowing her to enter into a state of extremely active meditation, so 
active that she could converse with the subject of her prayers. 

In texts that might express a woman’s perspective, we also see the 
centrality of contemplative meditation for female spirituality. Although 
meditation molded their monastic lives as male-authored texts rec- 
ommended, Elisabeth and Christina did not shape their meditations 
with gender specific imagery such as mirrors or enclosed bedrooms. 
They also did not focus their prayers disproportionately on the idea 
of retreat from men or described themselves as more vulnerable than 
men to sexual assault or temptation. Christina used meditative prayer 
to give her strength during her many trials and relief from sexual 
temptations. Elisabeth’s meditations involved her entire body and 
illustrated how physical an experience prayer could be. Even though 
we cannot ascertain their levels of literacy, both Elisabeth and Chris- 
tina combined forms of reading with their prayers. Neither woman 
prayed with unpracticed words; they memorized psalms they could 
then recite. Elisabeth fell into ecstasy while reading a book or listen- 
ing to her community’s religious services. Their abilities to combine 
reading and prayer brought them to the heart of the monastic experi- 
ence that Goscelin, Conrad, Osbert, and many other pastoral advi- 
sors continuously described—the chance to touch Heaven and know 
the mysteries of the divine face to face. That Elisabeth and Christina 
could do so successfully without recourse to heavily gendered images 
suggests that they viewed themselves as spiritual equals to their fellow 
male religious. 


? Elisabeth of Schönau, The Complete Works, p. 216. 
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Conrad, Osbert, and Goscelin agreed that meditation was important 
for religious women. When composing prescriptive texts for religious 
women, they relied upon rich imagery such as tears, bedrooms, mir- 
rors, consumption of food, and tabernacles to represent the concept 
of complete immersion that meditative prayer demanded. These texts 
add fuel to the debate concerning the status of religious women, that 
is, did men view women as “equal in monastic profession” or did they 
constantly keep gender differences in mind?" The debate continues 
to rage as even within this limited selection of texts, I can reach no 
consensus. Conrad and Osbert chose to add feminine interpretations 
to these symbols to make them more relevant to the lives of reli- 
gious women. As the existence of these texts demonstrates, Conrad 
and Osbert believed in the importance of pastoral care for women 
religious. They may have felt that their fellow male religious were 
neglecting the care of women, or they may have developed an inter- 
est in female pastoral care through friendships with specific women. 
If they felt it necessary, however, to create a separate stock of images 
for women, then they considered that religious women existed in a 
separate category from religious men. Women required explanations 
of sacred texts particular to their gender in order to fully comprehend 
them, to experience that unquenchable desire for Heaven that Leclercq 
described. Women also needed continual reminders of their weakness 
in the face of lust in order to constantly bolster their defenses. 
Goscelin, in contrast, offered both gender-neutral images and an 
absence of concern over sexual temptation. This is especially surprising 
as Goscelin adored Eve and may have himself struggled with impure 
thoughts concerning her. In this outstanding case, the answer to the 
debate over equality in monastic profession is clear. Goscelin the man 
may have loved Eve as a woman, but Goscelin the chaplain advised 
Eve as a genderless soul seeking salvation. What of the women them- 
selves? Were Christina and Elisabeth, already exceptional in their fame 
and abilities, exceptional as well in their use of gender-neutral images 


^^ Penelope Johnson, Equal in Monastic Profession: Religious Women in Medieval 
France (Chicago, 1991), pp. 229-247. 
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and confidence in their sexual self-control? How significantly did the 
attitudes of male confessors affect the self-image of female religious? 
For these questions, the answer is far more opaque and requires still 
more innovative ways of reading the limited sources we possess. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


“PERSEVERE!...GOD WILL HELP YOU!”! 
THOMAS A KEMPIS’S SERMONS FOR THE NOVICES 
AND HIS PERSPECTIVE ON PASTORAL CARE 


Mathilde van Dijk 


Up until the Second World War, Thomas a Kempis (1379/1380-1471) 
was the only author from the Netherlands to literally attain world 
fame.” He owes this position to just one of his many works: The Imita- 
tion of Christ? Since its composition in the fifteenth century, The Imi- 
tation has made its way from medieval priests’ studies to the bedside 
tables of pious Christians throughout the world, including fictional 
ones, such as those of British novelist Barbara Pym’s spinsters. The 
work’s enduring popularity is clear from the continuing stream of new 
editions, reprints and translations in virtually every language. 

The present article, however, will concern itself with a different text, 
the Sermones ad novicios regulares, which Thomas a Kempis wrote in 
his capacity as master of the novices at Mount Saint Agnes (Agnieten- 
berg) near Zwolle, a community of regular canons of Windesheim. It 
is one of several works that he wrote for their education, and provides 
insight into his views on pastoral care, as far as it was provided inside 


! This quotation is from Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios regulares, Opera 
Omnia 6, ed. M.J. Pohl (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1904), Sermon 14, p. 99. I was fortunate 
to write much of this article with a view of the Ascension Mosque in Jerusalem and to 
the sound of its muezzin. Moreover, as if the view of one of the most holy places in 
Christendom and Islam were not enough, I was also in the inspiring company of my 
colleagues Dr. Ed Noort and Dr. Fred Leemhuis, along with 26 students. It is to them 
that I dedicate this article. Among the students I especially thank Judith van der Wel 
for her psychological insight in Thomas à Kempis's teaching strategies. 

? Since the Second World War, Anne Frank has surpassed him. Like the Imitation, 
her diary has been translated into virtually all languages of the world since its first 
publication in 1947. 

> Thomas à Kempis, De imitatione Christi Libri quator, ed. T. Lupio (Vatican City, 
1982). In the meantime, the debate around Thomas à Kempis's authorship of The 
Imitation of Christ appears to have been settled in his favor. See Paul van der Geest, 
"De sermones van Thomas à Kempis. Een terreinverkenning," Trajecta 2 (1993), pp. 
305-326, there p. 305. 
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a religious community.* My purpose is to investigate how Thomas a 
Kempis attempted to guide the young brothers in their first steps on 
the path towards the spiritual perfection that was the goal of religious 
people. How did he define it? How did he function as a pastor? How 
did he try to help the novices to reach spiritual perfection? What was 
his perspective on the relationship of shepherd and flock, i.e. the master 
and the novices? How do his ideas connect to the wider context of the 
Devotio Moderna, particularly within the Chapter of Windesheim? 

These questions are pressing ones in view of the intellectual his- 
tory of the Devotio Moderna, which could well be summed up as the 
tale of the continuous and frantic search for the right path to perfec- 
tion. This was a matter of life or death: the wrong way would lead to 
eternal death in hell, the right way to eternal life in heaven. It would 
be disastrous if, after a lifetime of working at perfection, a brother or 
sister were to find that they had taken the wrong path after all. Thomas 
a Kempis belonged to the second generation of the Devotio Moderna, 
when many adherents opted for the life of a regular canon or canoness 
rather than for the existence without vows of a Brother or Sister of the 
Common Life, as had been common at the start of the movement. In 
Thomas’s day, as far as the Brethren and Sisters of the Common Life 
were concerned, even if they did not reform their communities to full 
monasticism, in the course of the fifteenth century there was a strong 
tendency towards a more withdrawn life? This shift is connected with 
a change in ideas about how to reach the spiritual perfection that was 
the ultimate aim of religious people. 

What follows will be divided into five sections. First, I shall provide 
some data on Thomas a Kempis and his community at Mount Saint 


* For instance Thomas à Kempis, Dialogus noviciorum. Opera Omnia 7, ed. M.I. 
Pohl (Freiburg, 1922). Over thirty works have survived, which Pohl has edited in the 
Opera Omnia, 7 vols., (Freiburg, 1902-1922). A list of the manuscripts of Thomas's 
works, except for the Imitatio Christi, can be found in Ulrike Bodemann-Kornhaas, 
"Die kleinere Werke von Thomas von Kempen. Eine Liste der Handschriftlichen 
Überlieferung," Ons Geestelijk Erf 76 (2002), pp. 116-154. Thomas à Kempis wrote 
several collections of sermons. Besides the Sermones ad novicios, he also wrote the 
Sermones ad fratres. Opera Omnia 1, pp. 81-128 and the Sermones de vita et passione 
Domini. Opera Omnia 3, pp. 59-313. 

? The creation of private chapels in many communities is a sign of this. Previously, 
the Sisters and Brethren of the Common Life had used the parish church. Compare 
this, for instance, with the history of Brand's House, a community of Sisters of the 
Common Life at Deventer: G. Dumbar, ed., Analecta seu vetera aliquot scripta inedita 
ab ipso publici juris aliquot scripta (Deventer, 1719-1722) 1, pp. 171-172. 
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Agnes. The second section will describe the development of Devotio 
Moderna ideas about how to reach perfection. Third, I shall investigate 
the structure of the Sermones ad Novicios and provide a sketch its con- 
tents. Fourth, an analysis of how Thomas functioned as a pastor will be 
provided: how he perceived his role as master of the novices and what 
he advised. And, finally, I shall attempt to draw a conclusion. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS AND HIS COMMUNITY 


Thomas a Kempis was born at Kempen, just across the present-day 
Dutch border in Germany. According to tradition, he was the son of 
a blacksmith. His family name “Hemerken” (= small hammer) would 
seem to point in that direction. He probably came into contact with 
the Devotio Moderna from an early age through his brother John, who 
was twenty-five years his senior. John was among the first brothers to 
take their vows at Windesheim, the leading community of the Chap- 
ter. He served several terms outside Windesheim as prior or rector of 
either male or female communities. This included a term at Mount 
Saint Agnes (1399-1408), in which his brother Thomas was to become 
a choir brother.’ Created by the Brethren of the Common Life from 
Zwolle, Mount Saint Agnes was one of the most important mem- 
bers of the Chapter of Windesheim, as is clear from the fact that 
its prior was a major counselor to the prior of the leading house of 
Windesheim.* 

Perhaps on John's advice, Thomas's parents sent him to school at 
Deventer when he was thirteen years old. He lived in a hostel run 
by the Brethren of the Common Life. Like his elder brother, he was 
very impressed by their piety. Later in life, he attested to the reverence 
that he had felt for their rector, Florens Radewijnsz (d. 1400), and for 
several other members of their community in another work, which he 
wrote for the education of the novices. In this Dialogus noviciorum, 


€ For a biography of Thomas see Paul van der Geest, Thomas à Kempis (1379/80 
1471). Een studie van zijn mens en godsbeeld (Kampen, 1996), pp. 42-57 and W. Jappe 
Alberts, “ Uit het leven van Thomas à Kempis,” Archief en bibliotheekwezen van Belgie 
4 (1971), 28-37. 

7 The biographical data on John of Kempen are based on John Busch, Liber de viris 
illustribus. Des Augustinerprobstes Johannes Busch Chronicon Windeshemense und 
Liber de reformatione monasteriorum, ed. K. Grube (Halle, 1886), ch. 35, pp. 96-97. 

8 Monasticon Windeshemense, eds. W. Kohl, Ernest Persoons and Anton G. Weiler, 
3 (Brussel, 1980), pp. 44-45. 
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he proposes these Brethren of the Common Life as models of how to 
reach spiritual perfection.’ 

At nineteen, Thomas applied for a place at Mount Saint Agnes, but 
he did not take his vows until 1406. This was probably due to the fact 
that John lived in the same house, and the constitutions of Wind- 
esheim forbade two brothers to live in the same house." It was only 
after special dispensation was granted that he was accepted as a choir 
brother." In 1414, he was ordained a priest and, in 1425, he was cho- 
sen as a sub-prior for the first time, an office, which he filled again in 
1448. Usually, the office of sub-prior was combined with the job of 
master of the novices. Thomas lived to a very great age. His last entry 
in the chronicle of Mount Saint Agnes dates from January 17, the feast 
of Saint Anthony. According to the next chronicler, he died on July 25, 
1471, the feast of Saint James the Greater.” 

In Thomas's lifetime and after, the history of Mount Saint Agnes was 
eventful, both because of various quarrels with the city government of 
Zwolle, and because of internal problems.” Eventually, the latter led to 
the departure of several brothers in 1450. We know about this conflict 
only through a document issued by the bishop of Utrecht, Rudolph 
of Diepholt, in which he refers to a "querela" but without mention- 
ing the cause. He authorized heavy penalties, including incarceration, 
for disobedient and unrepentant brothers. Interestingly, Thomas a 
Kempis never mentions this event in the chronicle he wrote about the 
history of Mount Saint Agnes. However, it is striking that concord in 
the community is a major theme in the Sermones ad novicios, although 
these sermons may have no direct link to that particular event in 1450. 
It is unknown why some brothers wanted to leave. It could be that the 


? Thomas à Kempis, Dialogus noviciorum. 

10 Van der Geest, Thomas à Kempis, p. 11. 

! There is no reference in the acts of the Chapter, as these do not begin until 1406, 
S. van der Woude ed., Acta Capituli Windeshemensis. Acta van de kapittelvergaderin- 
gen der Congregatie van Windesheim (The Hague, 1953). 

? Thomas à Kempis, Chronica Montis Sanctae Agnetis. Opera Omnia 7, ed. M.I. 
Pohl (Freiburg, 1922), pp. 331-525, there pp. 465-467. 

5 For the conflict of the New Devouts with the city government, see F.C. Berken- 
velder, “Zwolle ten tijde van Thomas à Kempis,” Archief en bibliotheekwezen van 
Belgié 4 (1971), pp. 38-53 and Monasticon Windeshemense 3, pp. 38-40. In 1429 the 
brothers of Mount Saint Agnes were forced into exile in Frisia at Ludingakerke; see 
for this Thomas à Kempis, Chronica Montis Sanctae Agnetis, pp. 401—407. 

14 Monasticon Windeshemense 3, p. 43; see also Dumbar, Analecta 2, pp. 331-336. 
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reason for their departure was a general dissatisfaction with the way in 
which the religious life was conceived. 

In general, in Thomas’s day, Mount Saint Agnes consisted of thirty 
to thirty-five men. Correspondingly, the number of novices was very 
low. For instance, in the chronicle of Saint Agnes, Thomas himself 
informs us that there were only two novices in residence in 1429." 
The training sessions he gave probably took the form of a tutorial 
rather than a lecture, of a dialogue between master and pupils. In fact, 
Thomas chose this format for several works that he wrote, though not 
for the Sermones.'* The novitiate lasted only one year, but was not the 
end of the brothers' training period. In view of the nature of human- 
kind, their education in true piety lasted a lifetime. 


THE PATH 


The adherents of the Devotio Moderna aligned themselves with Saint 
Augustine's ideas on the human condition." For them, perfection 
meant reaching one's full potential as a human being. The mission 
of humankind in this life was to restore itself to the state of human- 
ity as it had originally been created, that is, in God's image and like- 
ness, which had been lost in the Fall. This process entailed a complete 
reconstruction of the human personality from being utterly depraved 
creatures, whom Adam had infected with an almost irrepressible lik- 
ing for carnality, into truly religious people, who were totally focused 
on God. Such a restoration demanded a total commitment and, yet, 
had no chance of success without the help of Grace. In view of the 
effects of original sin, it was obvious that human beings could not be 
trusted to choose the right path consistently, if God did not keep them 
on course. 

The way to perfection was clear and had in fact been clear ever 
since the start of Christianity: it was Jesus Christ. He was the New 
Man, the only perfect human being after the Fall. Those who strove 
for true piety needed to imitate his practices, but whoever wanted to 


5 See Thomas à Kempis, Chronica Montis Sanctae Agnetis, pp. 403-405. 

‘6 For instance in the Dialogus noviciorum and the Imitatio Christi. 

17 As expressed in various works, for instance, Augustine of Hippo, Confessionum 
libri tredecim, ed. Lucas Verheijen (Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, 27) (Vienna, 
1896), book 8, pp. 112-132. 
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reach the heights of his excellence faced a daunting task. Apart from 
the tough challenge of staying on course, it would be impossible for 
the adherents of the Devotio Moderna to attempt a literal imitation, if 
only because it was no longer feasible to make the ultimate sacrifice of 
their lives, centuries after persecution of Christians had stopped. This 
meant that they had to interpret what perfection meant in their own 
circumstances. They had to search for a way of imitation that would 
be feasible in their context and would still leave the essence of Jesus 
Christ’s life intact. 

The adherents of the Devotio Moderna sought inspiration in model 
figures from the past who had imitated Him to perfection. The Desert 
Fathers were their primary models, as they were traditionally supposed 
to have found the best way to imitate Christ after the early persecu- 
tions of Christians had ended.'* In their chronicles and collections of 
biographies, they present themselves as the re-creators of the Desert 
Fathers’ piety; their practice is the ‘new devotion’ that mirrors the Des- 
ert Fathers’ Devotio Antiqua (‘old devotion’). In addition, the adherents 
of the Devotio Moderna looked at other founders of religious commu- 
nities such as Saint Francis, the great saint of the Poverty Movement. 
However, all these examples also provided a somber message: the New 
Devouts were appalled at how far the contemporary followers of Saint 
Francis had diverged from the excellence of their founder. In fact, as 
far as the contemporary Franciscans and other Mendicants were con- 
cerned, they had become the epitome of everything that these brothers 
and sisters wanted to avoid. The same applied to other scions of the 
Poverty Movement, most notably the Beguines.? Yet, how were the 


55 Vita Pachomii, ch. 2, Patrologia latina, ed. J.P. Migne (Paris, 1844-1855 and 
1862-1865) 6, col. 231. 

1? For instance the statutes, which Geert Grote wrote for the Sisters of the Com- 
mon Life, are a conscious attempt to offer an alternative to the Beguines, among other 
things, by not permitting an entrance fee. In a treatise against the Beguines, Grote had 
denounced this as simony, see De simonia at Beguttas, ed. W. De Vreese (The Hague, 
1940). The statutes offer evidence of how much the adherents of the Devotio Mod- 
erna strove to prevent the sisters going the same heretical route as had the Beguines. 
See R.R. Post ed., “De statuten van het Mr. Geertshuis te Deventer,” Archief voor de 
geschiedenis van het aartsbisdom Utrecht 71 (1952), pp. 1-46, there p. 21 and J. de 
Hullu ed., "Statuten van het Meester-Geertshuis te Deventer," Archief voor Nederland- 
sche kerkgeschiedenis 6 (1897), pp. 63-76, there pp. 69-70. The author of the statutes 
was particularly concerned that the sisters might adopt the heresy of the Free Spirit, 
common among the Beguines. G. Dresen, "God in het hart sluiten. Ingekeerde vrou- 
wen aan de vooravond van de Nieuwe Tijd," Amsterdams sociologisch tijdschrift 15 
(1988), pp. 310-36, there p. 315 and pp. 317-8. 
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adherents of the Devotio Moderna to avoid the sad fates of previous 
initiatives in their search for true perfection? Despite the good inten- 
tions of their founders, most had sunk back into depravity in the end.” 
How could the New Devouts, who were as enslaved by sin as their 
forebears had been, rise above their carnal natures and not be seduced 
by sin? 

They began by creating communities of people living without 
vows, the Brethren and the Sisters of the Common Life.” Like the 
first adherents of the Poverty Movement, these brothers and sisters 
strove to rid themselves of carnality by living as the poor did. They 
used traditional ascetic practices as those introduced by the Desert 
Fathers, such as manual labor, study, meditation, prayer, fasting and 
sleep deprivation. However, as had become clear in the Poverty Move- 
ment, it was difficult to reconcile the lifestyle of the poor with the 
need to reject the world. This is why the Brethren and Sisters of the 
Common Life worked rather than begged, as the latter could not be 
done without frequent contact with and even wandering out into the 
world. Working for a living was no solution either; they would still 
have to be in frequent contact with the world to sell their products. 
Furthermore, it proved quite difficult to make enough to provide for a 
community’s needs.” Both problems distracted from a return to per- 
fection. As a fifteenth-century treatise by John of Hamburg argues, 
religious people who have to worry about their empty stomachs are 
unable to concentrate on God.” Therefore, around 1400, adherents of 
the Devotio Moderna aimed for a more complete withdrawal from the 


20 This is the sad tale that the Windesheim canon John Busch tells in De viris illus- 
tribus, ch. 3, pp. 12-14. 

21 For an overview of the history of the Devotio Moderna, see A.G. Weiler, E. Per- 
soons and C.C. de Bruin, Geert Grote en de Moderne Devotie (Zutphen, 1984) or 
R.R. Post, The Modern Devotion. Confrontation with the Reformation and Humanism 
(Leiden, 1968). 

? The collections of biographies, which were created in several communities, give 
details about the meager circumstances in many a community. See for instance "Den 
beghinne des cloesters Jerusalem, 1422, tot Venray," ed. L. Peeters, Limburgs jaarboek, 
7 (1900), p. 264 and p. 274 and Hier beginnen sommige stichtige punten van onsen 
oelden zusteren naar het te Arnhem berustende handschrift, ed. D. de Man (Den Haag, 
1919), fols. 6r-9v. 

? Paraphrasis of John Rode of Hamburg, Dat boeck vander vaders insettinghe, a 
book that was present in a convent of regular canonesses, created out of a house of 
Sisters of the Common Life, Saint Agnes at Maaseik. This convent was a member of 
the Chapter of Venlo, which had been inspired by the Chapter of Windesheim. The 
Hague, Royal Library, Ms. 73 H 24 (around 1440), fols. 1-96, there fols. 4r-4v. 
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world, possible only in a more monastic context, such as a community 
of regular canons or canonesses.^ In practice, this meant that they 
had to compromise as far as poverty was concerned. Although manual 
labor continued to be an important training device in their search for 
perfection, lands and rents provided for their livelihood. 

This was a major change, and one that must have created some 
anxiety. After all, the relatively luxurious life of a regular canon or 
canoness of Windesheim was far removed from the sober existence 
of a Brother or Sister of the Common Life, not to mention the dis- 
tance from the heroic ascesis of the Desert Fathers. Was this still the 
right path towards perfection? Windesheim authors seem suspiciously 
keen on stressing their similarity to both the founders of the Devotio 
Moderna and the Desert Fathers, claiming that they still imitated the 
essence of their piety if not the letter.” Evidence shows that they were 
not all in agreement on what this entailed. This may well have been 
the cause of the problems at Mount Saint Agnes, which caused some 
brothers to leave in 1450. 


FORMAT AND CONTENTS 


Seven manuscripts of the full text of the Sermones ad novicios survive. 
In addition, there are fifteen manuscripts that contain parts of the text. 
It was also translated into Middle Dutch, Ripuarian and Early High 
German. Seven manuscripts in the vernacular survived.” 

Until the fire in 1914, the university at Leuven owned an autograph, 
which also contained Thomas à Kempis's life of Lidwina of Schiedam 


** Others chose the Third Rule of Saint Francis. See also the article by Sabrina 
Corbellini elsewhere in this volume. 

? For instance John Busch, De viris illustribus, ch. 5, p. 17. For an assessment of 
his connection to the Desert Fathers, see Nikolaus Staubach, “Das Wunder der Devo- 
tio Moderna. Neue Aspekte im Werk des Windesheimer Geschichtsschreiber John 
Busch,” in Windesheim 1395-1995. Kloosters, teksten, invloeden, eds. A.J. Hendrik- 
man, P. Bange, R.T.M. van Dijk, A.J. Jelsma and G.E.P. Vrielink (Nijmegen, 1996), 
pp. 170-85, and my article “Disciples of the deep desert: Windesheim biographers and 
the imitation of the Desert Fathers," The encroaching desert. Egyptian hagiography and 
the Medieval West. Special Issue Church history and religious culture, eds. Jitse H.F. 
Dijkstra and Mathilde van Dijk 86 (2006), pp. 257-280. 

?$ See for this Bodemann-Kornhaas, “Die kleinere Werke von Thomas von Kempen,” 
pp. 132-134 and Thom Mertens, “Die ‘Sermones ad novicios regulares," Aus dem 
Winkel in die Welt, eds. Ulrike Bodemann and Nikolaus Staubach (Frankfurt, 2006), 
pp. 216-231, there p. 216. 
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(1380-1434)." In her day and afterwards, Lidwina was a famous 
visionary with special connections to the Devotio Moderna. Her spe- 
cialty was to offer information about the fates of the deceased.” The 
German scholar M.I. Pohl used the Leuven manuscript for his edi- 
tion of Thomas à Kempis' Opera Omnia. Most likely, he stayed very 
close to the format of the original, even including Thomas's notes in 
the margins. In his edition, he provides some photographs of the origi- 
nal manuscript. Besides doodles, these contain improvements made by 
the Mount Saint Agnes master of the novices himself, added by past- 
ing fragments of paper over the original text. Another German scholar, 
K. Hirsche, has provided a detailed description.” As for the date of 
the manuscript, Thomas must have compiled the collection of sermons 
after 1447, although he states that he wrote the original versions of the 
included texts over a long period.? In it, he commemorates Theodoric 
of Cleves as a prior. Theoderic served from 1425-1447." It seems logi- 
cal to surmise that Thomas created the Sermones ad novicios regulares 
in the course of his work as master of the novices. As noted, in the 
following year he was chosen for this job for a second time. This would 
put the date after 1448. This is also the year, in which he finished his 
Life of Lidwina of Schiedam, which he included in the same manu- 
script after the Sermones.” 

Most likely, the Leuven manuscript was Thomas à Kempis's work- 
book. Yet, these are certainly not the texts as Thomas delivered them 
to the novices. In fact, it is doubtful that there ever was an oral past 
for some of these sermons. Probably, as the Antwerp scholar Thom 
Mertens suggests, Thomas à Kempis intended the Leuven manuscript 
as a first draft of what was to be a handbook for beginners on the 


? [n Pohl’s edition: Thomas à Kempis, Vita Lidewigis Virginis. Opera Omnia 6, 
pp. 315-453. 

78 On Lidwina of Schiedam see Koen Goudriaan, “Het leven van Liduina en de 
Moderne Devotie,” Jaarboek voor middeleeuwse geschiedenis 6 (2003), pp. 161-236. 

? See K. Hirsche, Prologomena zu einer neuen Ausgabe der Imitatio Christi nach 
dem Autograph des Thomas à Kempis. Kritisch-exegetische Einleitung in die Werke des 
Thomas von Kempen auf Grund Handschriftlicher Forschungen (Berlin, 1883) 2, pp. 
198-326, there pp. 202-208. 

32 Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, prologue, p. 3. 

?! Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 27, pp. 279-280. 

32 Thomas à Kempis, Vita Lidewigis Virginis, p. 453; see also Pohl's comments, pp. 
479-480. 
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path towards perfection.? The result was a book which the novices 
could use for study in order to prepare themselves for meditation and 
prayer. The format of the Sermones ad novicios points to this function. 
They contain many aphorisms, which consist of scriptural phrases or 
of adaptations of these words, for instance, when Thomas lauds the 
value of a religious community: “A community of good men is like a 
tower of strength facing the enemy.”** Educational treatises from the 
Devotio Moderna urge the readers to take such short phrases as points 
of departure for meditation. They can be found in many works from 
this movement.” 

The Sermones ad novicios begin with a prologue in which Thomas 
addresses the text to two novices, Innocentius and Simplicianus, “and 
other disciples of the crucifix.”** No doubt these novices are entirely 
fictional, but the situation of addressing the sermons to just two broth- 
ers corresponded to actual fact. As is true for many works entitled 
“sermons,” the Sermones ad novicios are a hybrid creation in different 
genres: sermons, exempla and prayers. Some texts work as medita- 
tion treatises, for instance, Sermon Twenty-Seven, which contains a 
description and an allegorical explanation of the golden crown that the 
patroness of the convent, Saint Agnes, wears in heaven. 

The sermons proper are clearly recognizable as sermons. They con- 
tain a form of address to the audience (“beloved brothers") and begin 
with a scriptural passage, which is explained in what follows, after 
which comes a conclusion.? Thomas follows some sermons up with 
exempla and, occasionally, prayers. The collection contains thirty ser- 
mons with or without added texts, which Thomas divides into three 
parts of growing complexity. This outline corresponds to a schedule 


5 Mertens, "Die 'Sermones ad novicios regulares," pp. 227-228. See also Hirsche, 
Prologomena, p. 207. 

* Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 2, p. 14: "Congregatio quippe 
bonorum est quasi turris fortitudinis a facie inimici." 

3 Compare, for instance, the various lives of Jesus, C.C. de Bruin, “Middeleeuwse 
levens van Jezus als leiddraad voor meditatie," Nederlands Archief voor de Kerkgeschie- 
denis 63 (1987), 129-73. 

?$ Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, prologue, p. 3: “Ac ceteris Crucifixi 
discipulis." 

7 Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 27, 6. 

** B.M. Kienzle, The Sermon. Typologie des sources du moyen âge occidental, fasc. 
81-83, (Turnhout, 2000), pp. 143-177 and pp. 963-984, and G.C. Zieleman, Middel- 
nederlandse Epistel- en Evangeliepreken (Leiden, 1978), pp. 13-18. 
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of how spiritual growth proceeds: a hopeful beginning, a confronta- 
tion with the harsh reality of struggling to reform oneself, and, in the 
end, hope and an image of how the brothers will be, that is, if they 
persevere. This schedule can be found in many a saint’s life. The first 
part consists of nine sermons, which, as Thomas explains, symbolize 
the ranks of the angels. It offers basic training in how to be religious. 
The sermons in the first part are rather short (an average of six pages 
in Pohl’s edition), and they focus on teaching the novices the right 
practices and attitude. The first sermon serves as an introduction to 
the entire collection. It advertises the religious life as the only way to 
reach perfection through truly imitating Christ; religious people are 
the salt of the earth and the true Israelites.” 

Thomas continues this training in Parts Two and Three, but his tone 
is different. Part Two presents the religious life as a battle and details 
the effort that it takes. It consists of ten sermons, which symbolize the 
Decalogue. Here Thomas concentrates on the many problems that the 
novices will encounter during their search for perfection. He urges 
them to persevere and castigates them when they seem less than com- 
mitted. The sermons are longer than the ones in the first part (an aver- 
age of eleven pages in Pohl's edition). The overall tone is much stricter. 
For instance, in Sermon Sixteen he paints a frightening picture of how 
all creation will accuse a brother who is negligent in his tasks. Among 
other things, this text features the angels, because the brothers did not 
heed God's prompting; the demons are included, because they were 
able to persuade the brothers to sin; the superiors appear, because the 
brothers were not obedient and also various types of saints, for instance 
virgin martyrs. These young girls kept their purity under much more 
difficult circumstances than men like the Mount Saint Agnes brothers 
were ever subjected to, since, contrary to them, these martyrs had to 
live among secular relatives: why were the Mount Saint Agnes broth- 
ers too weak to emulate them? Finally and, most spectacularly, the 
elements accuse the brothers, such as the fire that continued doing its 
duty by keeping them warm, even when they did not do theirs.” 

Part Three concentrates on the aspiring novice's support in heaven, 
and is subdivided into four parts. The sermons are even longer than 
in Part Two (an average of twelve pages in Pohl’s edition). This part 


? Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 1, p. 13. 
? Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 16, pp. 123-135. 
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begins with a sermon on the healing power of the cross, which the 
brothers should take upon their shoulders everyday, then continues 
with five sermons on Saint Mary, two sermons on the community’s 
patroness Saint Agnes, and finally three sermons for the feast of the 
dedication of its chapel. The sermons in this part are not as simple and 
straightforward as the ones in Parts Two and Three, since they offer 
detailed allegorical explanations on matters such as the Virgin’s name, 
Saint Agnes’s clothes and so forth. Obviously, they were intended for 
more advanced students who had survived the first battle. These more 
experienced brothers could now be trusted to tackle more difficult 
texts, in order to penetrate more deeply into the nature of what holi- 
ness was, so as to be able to reach there themselves. 

The last two sermons in Part Three work as a conclusion. Once 
more, Sermon Twenty-Nine lauds the religious life and sums up the 
various practices that religious people are to engage in. It contrasts the 
life of the brothers to the life of the “old saints,” that is, the exemplary 
people in the Old Testament: 


Therefore, like the old saints were diligent and pious in the material 
temple, in which God should be praised in hymns and organs, for the 
victory against their adversaries which heaven gave to them; how much 
more pious should we be, in again thanking Christ, who tore us from the 
tumult of the world and the snares of the devil and who grants us hope 
that we shall get to the feast of the heavenly Jerusalem and at the dedica- 
tion of the immaterial temple, in which God lives with all his saints.“ 


Sermon Thirty describes the brothers as temples, once they have 
rebuilt themselves into religious personalities: “You are the temple of 
God; you are the house of God."? This is a reference to Saint Paul.? 
As a house of the Lord, a brother needs a strong foundation, that is, 
a humble heart. He needs strong walls, that is, the Gospels, which are 
the shields against the Enemy. The walls have seven windows, that is, 


^! Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 29, p. 290: "Sicut ergo illi anti- 
qui sancti fuerunt alacres et devoti in templo materiali, laudando Deum in hymnis et 
organis, pro victoria data eis de caelo contra adversarios: ita nos multi devotiores esse 
debemus regratiando Christo qui nos eripuit de tumultibus saeculi et laqeis diaboli et 
dedit spem perveniendi ad festivitatem cealestis Jerusalem: et ad dedicationem templi 
immaterialis in quo habitat Deus cum onibus sanctis suis." 

? Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 30, p. 297: “Vos estis templum 
Dei; Vos estis domus Dei." 

8 Saint Paul uses this concept in both letters to the Corinthians, see 1 Cor. 3:16-17; 
6:19 and 9:13 and 2 Cor. 6:16. 
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the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. These windows should be kept spot- 
lessly clean and not become dark with sin. Finally, the house needs a 
sturdy roof; Christ's words and practices are its tiles. 

As for the purpose of the exempla and prayers in the Sermones ad 
novicios, in the prologue Thomas explains why he included them. As 
Gregory the Great asserted, exempla strengthen the impact of the ser- 
mon.” The contents of the exempla and the prayers relate to the subject 
matter of the sermon. Occasionally, they have a slightly different fla- 
vor. For instance, in Sermon Twenty, on how religious people should 
always be ready to bear the cross like Jesus Christ, Thomas à Kempis 
explains how they should accomplish this and how wholesome this is. 
He presents the religious life—this is how he identifies the bearing of 
the cross—as a sure path towards spiritual perfection: 


O, if all just knew and understood the delights of applying oneself to 
pious exercises, of the scrutiny of Scripture, meditating on the works of 
Christ, reading about these frequently, praying frequently, pondering the 
words read or heard; daily gathering benefits from God...O, religious 
brother, why be sad or complain about the weight of the cross during 
long vigils, frequent fasts, in manual labor and prayer, in obedience and 
the strictest discipline; these have been instituted for your progress and 
the salvation of your soul by the holy fathers, who were inspired by 
God...*6 


^ Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 30, pp. 297-314. 

5 Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, prologue, pp. 3-4. As far as the Church 
Fathers are concerned, Thomas is not given to exact quotations. Saint Gregory men- 
tions the value of exempla over words in the Regulae pastoralis liber, 2:2, Patrologia 
latina, ed. J.P. Migne (Paris, 1844-1855 and 1862-1865) 77, col. 28. The works of 
Church Fathers such as Gregory the Great belonged to the standard collections of 
Windesheim communities. From Mount Saint Agnes, one work by Gregory the Great 
has survived: Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal, ms. 258, Dialogi. For his importance, 
see also T. Kock, Die Buchkultur der Devotio Moderna. Handschriftproduktion, Lite- 
raturversorgung und Bibliotheksaufbau im Zeitalter des Medienwechsels (Frankfurt 
a.M., 1999) and Karl Stooker and Theo Verbeij, Collecties op orde. Middelnederlandse 
handschriften uit kloosters en semi-religieuze gemeenschappen in de Nederlanden, 2 
vols. (Leuven, 1997). 

46 Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 20, pp. 184-185: “O utinam 
omnes saperent et intellegerent quam delectabile est devotis exercitiis intendere, 
scripturarum arcana perscrutari: verba Christi et opera meditatari, saepe legere, saepe 
orare, lecta et audita masticare; beneficia Dei cotidie recolere... O religiose frater quare 
contristaris et conqueris de gravitate crucis tuae in vigiliis longis, in ieiuniis multis, in 
labore et silentio, in obedientiae et strictu disciplina: quae pro profectu tuo et animae 
salute a sanctis patribus sunt deo inspirante utiliter instituta..." 
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This is a description of the work of religious people as it had been 
defined since the Desert Fathers.” 

After Sermon Twenty, Thomas provides seven exempla and a prayer. 
In the exempla Thomas concentrates on the function of the cross as a 
weapon against temptation. For instance, he tells the tale of a woman 
from Kampen, who made the sign of the cross over a jug from which 
she wanted to take milk. The jug burst into pieces.“ Thomas's conclu- 
sion is that the cross saved her from gluttony. In another exemplum, 
Thomas introduces a brother who was in the habit of making the sign 
of the cross before bed. One day, he forgot to do so. As a result, he was 
plagued by bad dreams in which the devil appeared to him. Instantly, 
he remembered his omission and made the sign of the cross. The devil 
fled at once. The next day he did penance by reading about Christ's 
suffering. Henceforth, he never forgot to make the sign of the cross 
before he went to sleep. As a result, he always slept soundly from then 
on.” As for the prayer, it contains praise for the cross, for instance on 
how it decorated Christ's body with pearls or was the tree of life, how 
it led to salvation, and how the novices should praise it. In contrast to 
knights and barons, who go to war, Jesus Christ did not fight out of a 
desire for worldly fame but for our salvation.” 

There is no clear connection between the contents of the three parts 
of the Sermones ad novicios and the angels, the Decalogue and the 
orders of the religious. Thomas's remarks on these subjects were prob- 
ably intended as more fruit for meditation. I suggest that the ranks of 
the angels symbolize the growth towards perfection, as Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite defined them as levels of the divine light." The 
Decalogue connects to the strictness of God's law and would perhaps 
fit the harsh battles fought in the second part of the Sermones, whereas 
the orders of the religious offer the only real way towards perfection, 
particularly the Windesheim path. 


" For instance, in John Cassian, Collationes patrum 1, collatio 1, ed. E. Pichery, 
Conférences, 3 vols. (Paris, 1954, 1958, 1959), pp. 77-108. 

^: Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 20, p. 194. 

? Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 20, pp. 195-196. 

°° Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 20, pp. 198-199. 

`l Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, De Coelesti Hierarchia, ed. Günter Heil and Adolf 
Martin Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum 2, ch. 1 (Berlin/New York, 1991), pp. 5-61, there 
5-6. 
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Unlike the authors of the material around the Desert Fathers, Thomas 
a Kempis never compares his brothers to athletes. Yet, it is quite obvi- 
ous that he regards the novices as participants in the top league of 
the search for perfection, and himself, their pastor, as their coach. He 
does compare them to knights, to brave warriors against temptation.” 
Throughout the Sermones, he defines the search for perfection as a 
harsh endeavor that takes maximum effort and much perseverance. 
It entails total rejection of carnality. Among other things, in view of 
the problems that his audience may have with this, Thomas specifi- 
cally addresses the problem of leaving one’s family. This must have 
been particularly harsh for new brothers, but was nevertheless seen as 
a necessity from the Desert Fathers onwards.” In the biographies of 
outstanding New Devouts, family is often presented as a diversion on 
the road towards perfection. 

As a coach, Thomas is as strict as befits the coach of a top league 
team. He demands total commitment. If the novices are serious about 
striving for perfection, they should be prepared to bear the cross with 
Christ at all times, as Thomas stresses at several points. The Savior’s 
sacrifice should always be in the forefront of their minds, as it had 
been in the thoughts of the Desert Fathers. In Sermon Four, he urges 
them to gaze upon the crucifix ad nauseam.” Moreover, he warns 
them about the consequences if they are negligent. Apart from Sermon 
Sixteen, which I have cited above, Sermon Six is an example of Thom- 
as’s threatening mode. It deals with the dangers of sleeping too much. 
Apparently, he shared the traditional view that sleeping was a dan- 
gerous pursuit, especially when the brothers should be concentrating 
on God, such as during the choir. From the Desert fathers onwards, 
sleep had been perceived as a moment when most people are helpless 
in the face of the attacks of demons, unless they have progressed so 
much in the religious life that temptation can no longer touch them.”° 


? Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 14, pp. 99-113. 

5 Cassian, Collationes patrum 1, collatio 1, ch. 2, p. 80. 

** See for instance the life of Egbert ter Beke in Rudolf Dier of Muiden, “Scriptum 
de magistro Gherardo Grote, domino Florencio et multis aliis devotis fratribus" and 
the *Continuatio", ed. Dumbar, Analecta 1, pp. 163-166. 

*? Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 4, p. 33. 

5° David E. Brakke, Demons and the Making of the Monk (Cambridge MA, 2006), 
pp. 85-87. 
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Obviously, as beginners, the novices could not hope to have already 
gained such immunity. The exempla following the sermon are even 
scarier than its main text. For instance, Thomas tells the tale of a 
brother who fell asleep during the choir. A fellow brother woke him up 
by whispering “hell” into his ear.” Another brother fought the demon 
of sleep by imagining the horrific torments of hell that he would be 
in for if he did not fight this demon. In addition to this, he pulled his 
hair and pinched himself very hard.” 

Like a good pastor, Thomas a Kempis does not limit himself to fire 
and brimstone, but also provides hope and encouragement. Repeat- 
edly, he strengthens the novices by asserting that they have made 
the right choice, and that the religious life is indeed the only way to 
perfection, as had been assumed from the Desert Fathers onwards. 
Furthermore, he stresses that God, the saints and the angels will help 
those who persevere. He sings the praises of the sweetness of being 
accomplished in ascetic habits and of the salvation that will be the 
brothers’ reward in the end. Occasionally, he is polemical; the way of 
the Windesheim canon is the only right way to accomplish perfection. 
His perspective on this becomes crystal clear in an exemplum follow- 
ing Sermon Twenty-One. It concerns a lay brother, a certain Egbert 
(d. 1420). At one point, Egbert decided to beg, since he felt that 
this would be more pleasing to God than to work for his livelihood. 
Although Thomas acknowledges that Egbert’s intentions were good, 
he presents Egbert’s wanderings through the world as a sure route 
towards damnation—obviously a dig at the Mendicants. Brother Egbert 
became a living example of how wrong their lifestyle was. Inevitably, 
according to Thomas à Kempis, he succumbed to temptation and was 
saved only by Mary's intercession.” Egbert's adventure is also interest- 
ing in a different way, as it may indicate that long before the quarrel of 
1450, which induced some brothers to leave Mount Saint Agnes, they 
were not all agreed on the right way to perfection. 

Strict as Thomas may be, it is striking that he assumes a position 
of solidarity rather than the position of an all-knowing leader. This 
becomes particularly obvious when he addresses the problems that 
the brothers may encounter, most notably temptation. First of all, he 


*' Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 6, p. 50. 
58 Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 6, pp. 51-52. 
*? Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios: Sermon 21, pp. 210-212. 
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encourages them by asserting that they should not be discouraged by 
it. Everybody suffers from temptation, including the master of the 
novices himself: “A human being is unstable and inclined to move 
from good to bad, as long as he is immersed in the present state.”® 
Elsewhere, he asserts: “We are men, not angels."*' His frequent use of 
the pronoun “we” is particularly significant here. By placing himself 
on an equal footing with his disciples, he embodies the idea that the 
struggle for perfection continues throughout one's life and that one 
can never hope to have reached it. Furthermore, he presents the search 
for perfection of individual brothers as a joint effort, in which they 
engage together with their fellow novices, with himself as their master 
along with the other brothers in the community, and in which they 
are to help each other. He stresses this point right from the beginning 
of the Sermones ad novicios in the second sermon: *A brother, who is 
helped by a brother, is like a strong city."? This sermon reads as an 
advertisement for the life in a religious community; those who enter 
it are safer from temptation and can help each other to withstand it. 
Thus, and by praising the Windesheim life in particular, he strength- 
ens the novices' esprit de corps. 

Thomas à Kempis advises several strategies for fighting temptation. 
He urges the brothers to confess, whenever their conscience tells them 
to do so. Prayer is another useful practice; it appeals to the forces on 
the brothers' side. The sermons in Part Three show that the cross and 
Saints Mary and Agnes will be ready to stand by the brothers at all 
times. As noted, Thomas emphasizes the value of being in a commu- 
nity. He encourages the brothers to profit from the fact that they are in 
a religious house; they should not remain silent about their problems, 
but talk about them to their fellow brothers or their elders. The latter 
can help either through prayer for the brothers in need or by provid- 
ing advice. Thomas à Kempis stresses the importance of heeding the 
other brothers' words by referring to another biblical quotation: "Ihe 
wise man will become even wiser, if he is prepared to listen."? As far 


& Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 8, p. 58: “Nam quamdiu homo 
in statu praesenti versatur, instabilis est, et de bono ad malo labilis." 

6&1 Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 5, 6, 40: “Homines sumus, non 
angeli." 

® Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 2, p. 14: “Frater, qui adiuvatur 
a fratre, quasi civitas firma." This is a quotation from Prov. 18:19. 

6 Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 3, p. 23: “Audiens sapiens sapi- 
entior erit." 
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as advice given by the brothers’ superiors is concerned, he insists on 
obedience. 

In addition to confession, prayer, community and obedience, imi- 
tation is by far the most important strategy. Apart from the supreme 
example of Jesus Christ, Thomas lists several categories of pious people 
who have imitated Him to perfection and who could therefore serve as 
models for the novices. First, Thomas encourages the novices to look 
at the more advanced brothers among them and to learn from their 
practices. Furthermore, his lists include Old Testament figures such as 
David and Moses, whom Thomas regards as “old saints,” or the new 
saints who lived after the Parousia.“ He encourages the young brothers 
to study their lives. Obviously, as was common in the Middle Ages, he 
saw the continuity of history as the tale of God’s work for the salvation 
of humankind, and was convinced that, ever since the Fall, God had 
been sending models to show the way to regain perfection. Before the 
Parousia, God sent people who work as prefigurae of Christ and could 
therefore work as models for the faithful. After the Ascension, He sent 
new saints i.e. Christian saints. Among the new saints, Thomas refers 
often to the martyrs. Along with other things, he uses the martyrs to 
chastise the brothers with. When they complain about the harshness 
of their lives, they should realize how much more difficult the fate of 
the martyrs was. Therefore, it would be a disgrace if they were to give 
up. He advises the brothers to read or listen to their lives, and to take 
these to their hearts. Primarily, the martyrs are models of the right 
attitude. They are exemplary in their total commitment to God.® 

The confessors, particularly the Desert Fathers, offer models for 
the right attitude and for how to get to that state through various 
exercises. A behavioral psychologist avant la lettre, Thomas is a firm 
believer in the power of practices. They are training devices that will 
eventually lead to the reformation of the inner man, which was the 
aim of the Mount Saint Agnes novices and which the saints had 
successfully accomplished. Eventually, these practices would become 


$ See, for instance, Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 3, pp. 
23-29. 

& See, for instance, H. Vekeman, “Lezen als de broeders en zusters van het gemene 
leven: een cyclus van levensbeschrijvingen uit Deventer kring," Wat duikers vent is dit! 
Opstellen voor W.M.H. Hummelen, eds. G.R.W. Dibbets and P.W.M. Wackers (Wijhe, 
1989), pp. 91-103. 

$€ For instance in Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 11, pp. 76-82. 
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second nature. Thomas urges the novices to imitate the Desert Fathers 
and other confessors: 


Their abstinence and their work in sleep deprivation, many fasts, in 
prayer, reading, holy meditation...their angelic life, their heavenly con- 
templation in continuous prayer and pious meditation, in silence and 
work, in rejecting the earthly and the mortification of vices. ..%” 


For an advanced brother, these practices will become the expression of 
his progress towards perfection rather than just a training device with 
no roots in his soul. The practices are like seeds that eventually take 
root in the fertile soil of brothers who are totally committed. Other 
Devotio Moderna leaders used the same approach, for instance, the 
Brother of the Common Life John Brinckerinck (1359-1419), who was 
a rector of several female communities. A certain Stijne Zuetelincks 
(d. 1445), a Deventer Sister of the Common Life, told him that she, 
the haughty daughter of a wealthy family, had trouble with obedience. 
Particularly, when she was ordered to perform menial work, she could 
not resist the inclination to grumble. John Brinckerinck advised the fol- 
lowing strategy: whenever she was given an order, she was to answer: 
‘Gladly! This actually worked; eventually, she became so humble that 
she enjoyed the most menial tasks.5? 

Through ascetic practices, the brothers train for the virtues. Thomas 
stresses three specifically: charity, patience and humility. Charity is to 
incite the brothers to help each other in their spiritual progress. Char- 
ity is also important for ensuring concord inside a religious commu- 
nity. This is also where patience comes in. Thomas warns the novices 
to suffer the unsatisfactory behavior of others meekly. Here again the 
saints serve as models who usually found themselves in the same cir- 
cumstances of having to live among people who were less committed 
to the search for perfection than they were. Thomas’s emphasis on the 
necessity of a charitable approach of brothers, who were not as com- 
mitted as they were to the search for perfection, may be an attempt 
to defuse conflicts inside Mount Saint Agnes. As mentioned above, in 
1450, these became so serious that the bishop had to intervene and 
that some brothers left. 

As for humility, Thomas stresses this virtue frequently by insist- 
ing that the brothers must never be proud of their accomplishments 


7 Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 16, pp. 124-126. 
$' For instance in Hier beginnen sommige stichtige punten, fols. 91r-92v. 
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in the search for perfection. They should never think that they know 
better than their superiors; obedience is a first exercise in humility. 
He drills into the novices that when mere creatures like Thomas and 
them accomplish anything at all, it will only be because of God’s help: 
“Ascribe all your good actions to the good God, not to your diligence 
and might.”® Elsewhere, he expresses himself in the following words: 
“If I praise myself, such praise is nothing!”” Here, he also touches on 
the constant insecurity in which the brothers lived; nobody could be 
entirely sure that they were living in just the right way: “Who among 
us knows how God thinks day and night about and judges our words, 
thoughts and actions, which of these he will accept or reject?””’ Thomas 
largely follows Saint Augustine in his perspective on the human condi- 
tion after the Fall—nobody can reach perfection without God’s help. 
His lingering sense of insecurity is typical of interpretations from the 
Late Middle Ages.” Humility is also a constant theme in the literature 
around the Desert Fathers, where pride in one’s accomplishment is 
presented as the devil’s final ruse to trip religious people up in their 
search for perfection.” In fact, it had been a constant concern in 
monastic literature from the Desert Fathers to Saint Benedict to Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux to Thomas’s day. 

Placing himself at the brothers’ side rather than above them, Thomas 
himself attempted to embody this most important characteristic of 
humility, no doubt hoping that, in his case too, practice would lead to 
the virtues he strove for. His constant diligence in striving for perfec- 
tion must have been a model for his novices. In the biographies, which 
Devotio Moderna authors wrote about outstanding members of their 


$ Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 8, p. 57: “Omnis bona actio deo 
ascribenda est, non vestrae industriae nec potentiae." 

? Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 17, p. 138: “Si ego glorifico me 
ipso: gloria mea nihil est." 

71 Thomas à Kempis, Sermones ad novicios, Sermon 17, p. 136: “Qui nostrum scit 
qualiter Deus singula verba cogitationes et opera pensat et iudicat: utrum ea acceptat 
vel reprobat." 

” This is also true for scholastic interpretations. See, for instance, Joël Biard, Guil- 
laume d'Ockham et la théologie (Paris, 1999), 113, see Quaestiones... Sententiarum 4, 
part 5, p. 55; compare chs. 1.3.1 and 2 about the incomprehensibility of God. Com- 
pare also Anton G. Weiler, “Ervaring van onzekerheid in de late middeleeuwen: twee 
wegen van Nederlandse spiritualiteit,” Speling 36 (1984), pp. 82-89, there p. 83 and 

. 86-87. 

PP, See, for instance Vita Mariae Aegyptiacae. Patrologia Latina 73, cols. 671-690. 
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community, their capacity to live the life that they advised was a major 
characteristic of effective spiritual leaders.” 

Thomas’s insistence on the search for perfection as a joint endeavor, 
in which the brothers were to help each other to improve themselves, 
is typical of the Devotio Moderna. In this movement, pastoral care 
was everybody’s business. Although some brothers had official pasto- 
ral tasks, such as the prior, the master of the novices, or in a female 
house, the rector, everybody, including sisters, was supposed to take 
care of their fellow community members. The collections of biogra- 
phies from the Devotio Moderna provide many examples of brothers 
and sisters with or without offices, who engage in pastoral care of oth- 
ers. Strategies include exemplary behavior, frequent conversations and 
agreements between individuals to keep each other on track.” 


CONCLUSION 


For adherents of the Devotio Moderna, the search for perfection was 
their life work. Their progress determined their fates: damnation or 
bliss. Therefore, this effort was a matter of constant debate and con- 
tinuous fine-tuning. In the Sermones ad novicios regulares, Thomas 
a Kempis presents a course for a specific target group: novices in a 
Windesheim community. The lifestyle of these canons and canon- 
esses stood in a long line of failed experiments. Thus, they were out to 
develop a way of life that would be a feasible way of reaching perfec- 
tion in the only right manner—an exact imitation of Christ, at least as 
far as its essence was concerned. 

Like other Windesheim authors, Thomas opts for an imitation of 
the practices much as they had been advised since the Desert Fathers: 
a secluded life, obedience, manual labor, sleep deprivation, fasting, 
study, meditation, and prayer. He is convinced that these exercises 


^ Compare, for instance, the life of the prioress Salome Sticken of the Windesheim 
convent of Diepenveen, who was eager to work alongside the ordinary sisters in Van 
den doechden der vuriger ende stichtiger susteren van Diepen Veen (Handschrift D), ed. 
D.A. Brinkerink (Leiden, 1904), 1r-21r and the manuscript DV (= Deventer, Stads- en 
Atheneumbibliotheek, hs. 101 E 26), 190r—225v. I am grateful to W.F. Scheepsma for 
allowing me to work with his transcription of the latter version. 

75 For instance, this is well documented in the sets of biographies of the Win- 
desheim sisters of Diepenveen, see Van den doechden and ms. DV. 
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will lead to the right attitude as is shown by the virtues, particularly 
charity, patience, and humility. Once the brothers had reformed their 
souls, they would be similar to Christ. 

Thomas a Kempis is very strict, for instance, compared to John 
Busch of Windesheim. Among other things, Busch wrote a collection 
of biographies, which provide lengthy discussions about which strate- 
gies work in the battle for perfection and which do not. For instance, 
according to him, too much fasting leads away from God, rather than 
towards him. Busch cites two examples of brothers who were eager to 
follow the Desert Fathers’ examples, but whose efforts backfired: they 
became mad through too much abstinence. This is why the regular 
canons at the main community did not have very strenuous practices 
on this point: for instance, they ate meat regularly. This did not pre- 
vent Busch from presenting his brothers as the new Desert Fathers, 
claiming that if they did not imitate them to the letter, they imitated 
them in essence. He defined this as getting oneself focused on God, by 
whatever means were most effective.”° 

In the Sermones ad novicios, Thomas does not allow any leniency. 
Generally, as an author, he was inclined to be very state of the art. For 
instance, his life of Lidwina of Schiedam is a rather clichéd tale about a 
woman visionary in the city with everything such a life should contain, 
including a chapter on how she insisted that she remain a virgin all 
her life. Malice could suggest that this was no great effort on Lidwina's 
part. As she had been ill ever since she was twelve years old, marriage 
would have been out of the question anyway. Obviously, Thomas is 
not having any of this, since it would not correspond to the way in 
which a female visionary should behave." 

As far as the Sermones ad novicios are concerned, it is important to 
remember that Thomas is attempting to train the novices to become 
ideal religious men, as they had been defined since the Desert Fathers 
and as they had been seen as the real imitators of Christ after perse- 
cution had stopped. Thus he presents a catalogue of practices as they 
should be performed. When one was aiming for gold, so to speak, it 
would just not do to do less than one's very best. That the novices 
may not quite attain the excellence of an Anthony or a Pachomius in 


7° See note 25. 
7 'Ihomas à Kempis, Vita Lidewigis Virginis ch. 1, pp. 325-326. 
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practice is beside the point here; they still should be trained to set their 
standards as high as the Desert Fathers had done. 

Strict as he may be, Thomas did not place himself above the novices 
but at their sides. Their search for perfection is a struggle in which he 
too had to engage every day. The same applied to the other brothers at 
Mount Saint Agnes. In this way, like other Devotio Moderna leaders, 
he did not just offer teachings, but also embodied what he taught—the 
struggle for perfection continued all one’s life. The brothers, including 
the master of novices, should never become complacent. Furthermore, 
Thomas explains the importance of being in a religious community; 
the brothers can help each other to stay on the right track. Charity 
demanded that the brothers (or for that matter, sisters) cared about 
each other’s progress in the search for perfection. Pastoral care was not 
just a task, which had been given to some brothers, who held certain 
offices, it was every brother’s vocation; they were to watch over each 
other. According to Thomas, life in a Windesheim community offered 
the best guarantee to reach the destination, because of the continu- 
ity with the practices of the Early Church, most notably the Desert 
Fathers, of which the effectivity had been clear since the fourth cen- 
tury. By positioning Windesheim community as the ideal environment 
for spiritual growth, he strengthens the novices’ sense of belonging. 
Eventually, he provides a message of hope. He details how the forces 
of heaven will help the brothers who are committed. Throughout the 
Sermones he insists on the rewards of perseverance. 

Finally, it should be stressed here that the Sermones ad novicios offer 
much more than just practical advice on how to reform the inner man 
by practices. They also offer tools in the form of texts to use as points 
of departure for meditation, in order to further the reader’s focus on 
God. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustration 1: Thomas a Kempis and Mount Saint Agnes Stedelijk Museum, 
Zwolle, 17th century. Published by permission. 
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Illustration 2: Fol. 87r from the lost autograph of the Sermones ad novicios, 
University Library of Louvain, from Thomas à Kempis, 
Sermones ad novicios regulares, Opera Omnia 6, ed. M.J. Pohl 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1904). 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE MANUAL FOR THE YOUNG ONES BY JAN DE WAEL 
(1510): PASTORAL CARE FOR RELIGIOUS WOMEN IN THE 
LOW COUNTRIES 


Sabrina Corbellini 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1510 Jan de Wael, or Johannes Gallicus, confessor the community 
of tertiaries St Agnes in Amersfoort started writing his masterpiece, 
the Informieringheboeck der jongen [= Manual for the Young Ones], 
a treatise in which the novices and the young professed sisters were 
“instructed and informed about how to outline a program and plan 
for their spiritual exercises according to the directives contained in all 
our other books."! The Manual for the Young Ones is a unique source 
which offers a complete insight into the pastoral care and life of a 
female community in late medieval Low Countries. In spite of the 
importance of this text for the reconstruction of female spirituality 
under influence of the Modern Devotion, the Manual for the Young 
Ones has been largely neglected by researchers until now. This first 
extensive analysis of the treatise will shed some light on the intended 
recipients of the treatise, the tertiaries of the convent of St Agnes in 
Amersfoort, and its author, Jan de Wael. After a discussion of the posi- 
tion of the Manual in Jan de Wael's textual production, this essay 
will investigate the educational project described in the Manual with 
a specific stress on the relevance of reading and writing activities for 
the spiritual development of the sisters. 


! The autograph manuscript of the Informieringhe der jongen is kept in the City 
Library (Stadsbibliotheek) of Haarlem (hereafter Haarlem, SB), 187 D 11. 
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JAN DE WAEL AND THE CONVENT OF ST AGNES IN AMERSFOORT 


The manuscript of the Manual for the Young Ones contains the owner- 
ship mark of the convent of tertiaries of St Agnes in Amersfoort and 
is signed on the last folio by Jan de Wael? Jan was confessor of the 
Amersfoort community in the diocese of Utrecht between 1489 and 
1531. In the period when the Modern Devotion was sweeping through 
the diocese of Utrecht, the convent of St Agnes was founded in 1380 
as a community of Sisters of Common Life and took on the Third Rule 
of St Francis in 1399. It was enclosed some years later. 

The convent was affiliated with the Chapter of Utrecht, a central 
organization of male and female communities following the Third 
Rule of St Francis led by a minister general, who was responsible for 
establishing uniformity in spiritual and practical life.’ Tertiaries did 
not belong to the sphere of influence of the Franciscans; but along 
with the houses of Brethrens and Sisters of Common Life and mon- 
asteries of Augustinian nuns, they were one of the manifestations of 
the Modern Devotion. The Chapter of Utrecht was officially “born” in 
Amersfoort in 1399: 


About Easter 1399 Willem Hendriksz of Amersfoort, Wermboud [van 
Boskoop] of Utrecht, Gijbert [Dou] of Amsterdam, Hugo [Goudsmit] of 
Haarlem, Pouwels Albertsz. of Medemblik and Herman of Gouda and 
some other priests held a gathering in Amersfoort. They approved the 
decision of the aforementioned brothers to take the Third Rule of St. 
Francis, confirmed by Pope Nicholas IV. They also agreed to follow the 
statutes approved by Pope Boniface IX. Together with their profession, 
they were also allowed to take the vow of chastity. And in that year the 
Order of Penance following the Third Rule of St. Francis got off to its 
start in the diocese of Utrecht, for the glory of God and the redemption 
of souls.* 


? Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 152r: “Dit informieringheboek hoert toe den besloeten 
susteren der derden orden sancti francisci van sanct Agnieten Convent tot Amers- 
foerdt. Salichlick. 1510." Also Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 172v: "Johannes Gallicus. 
Conventus sanctae Agnetis in Amersfordia." 

> The history of the Third Order of St. Francis in the diocese Utrecht has been 
reconstructed in a research project at the Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam, lead by prof. 
dr. Koen Goudriaan. Key publications on this subject have been published by the 
members of the research project in a thematic issue of Ons Geestelijk Erf 74-1/2 (2000) 
and Trajecta 14-2 (2005). See also Hildo van Engen, De derde orde van Sint-Franciscus 
in het middeleeuwse bisdom Utrecht. Een bijdrage tot de institutionele geschiedenis van 
de Moderne Devotie (Hilversum, 2006). 

* J. Kemperink, “Johan van Ingen: Geschiedenissen,” Archief voor de geschiedenis 
van het aartsbisdom Utrecht 74 (1957), 1-155, at 29-30. 
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The founders listed here were among the disciples of Geert Grote and 
they were often mentioned in chronicles about the diffusion of the 
Modern Devotion in the Low Countries. 

Five months after the “meeting of Amersfoort,” Pope Boniface 
IX conceded the first privileges, requested by “the beloved sons and 
daughters in Christ belonging to the order of St Francis called of Pen- 
ance residing in the town and diocese of Utrecht.” They were allowed 
to build their own chapels, to choose their own confessor and their 
own supervisor (visitator)? The organization of the Chapter of Utrecht 
was empowered by the papal bull His quae divini cultus augmentum in 
1401. The ministers of the tertiaries had the right to elect a superior, 
who was supposed to take part in the yearly general chapter. The gen- 
eral chapter was authorized to legislate, to reform and to reprehend 
all members of the order. The statutes, in which the original Third 
Order rule Supra montem was incorporated, make the structure of the 
Chapter clearer: the superiors present at the General Chapter were 
supposed to choose a new Minister General (overste minister) every 
four years. All members of the Order were to pay deference to the 
Minister General but he, in his turn, had to be a model for the brothers 
and sisters and make no important decision regarding a convent with- 
out discussing with the convent's elders. The minister of each convent 
was free to appoint a procurator, an infirmarian, a "clothing attendant" 
and a librarian." 

Jan de Wael was confessor of St Agnes in Amersfoort from 1489 
until his death in 1531. When he was chosen for this function, the 
community was in decline and in financial distress. According to con- 
temporary sources, "No cows, no huge amounts of money, no jew- 
elry and elegant pieces of furniture could be found in St Agnes, but 
debts, a very small quantity of corn and hemp and buildings fallen 
into ruin."* Thanks to the new confessor, the situation changed rapidly 
and the community reached a state of relative affluence in material 
and especially in spiritual matters. Indeed, the state of the commu- 
nity described in the chronicle during the last decade of the fifteenth 


5 “Pro parte dilectorum filiorum fratrum et dilectarum in Christo filiarum sororum 
ordinis sancti Francisci de penitentia nuncupati in civitate et diocesi trajectensi com- 
morantium." D. de Kok, ed., Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis der Nederlandse Klarissen 
en Tertiarissen vóór de Hervorming (Utrecht, 1927), pp. 169-170. 

$ Van Engen, Derde orde van Sint Franciscus, pp. 116-118. 

7 De Kok ed., Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis, pp. 103-116. 

* Kemperink, “Johan van Ingen: Geschiedenissen,” p. 49. 
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century contrasts with the richness of intellectual life, at least after Jan 
joined the community. 

Three literary works, specifically written for the female community 
he was shepherding, are traditionally attributed to Jan de Wael: 1) the 
Memorial book of St Agnes, a composite manuscript containing sev- 
eral necrologia, but also a text related to the liturgy of the dead (The 
Hague, KB, 75 H 18); 2) a lost Chronicle of the community; and 3) the 
Manual for the Young Ones? However, his textual production, which 
was a well-constructed educational program for this community of 
tertiaries, consists of a larger number of didactic writings. In his first 
prologue to the Manual, Jan included a list of the treatises he claims 
to have written for his community in the course of his appointment 
as confessor. A short description of these treatises reveals important 
details about the production and the contents of the Manual. Accord- 
ing to his overview, Jan had written before 1510 a treatise entitled 
Spijgel der iongen ende die oeffeninghe haers gheestelike voertgancs 
[= Mirror for the young ones and exercises for their spiritual growth], 
as well as an Ordyne van ter tafel te lezen [= About table reading], a 
Menigherleye bedudenissen of materien en vruchtbaeren nutticheiden 
der misterien der heyliger missen [= Description of the mysteries of 
the Holy Mass], next to the above mentioned Memorial book and 
Chronicle of the community. 

The first treatise, the Mirror for the Young Ones, contained various 
chapters which could also function as separate tracts. Owing to Jan’s 
own description of his work, it is possible to reconstruct the contents of 
the Mirror, a manual written for religious women and more specifically 
“for the sisters of the enclosed convent of St. Agnes in Amersfoort and 
in particular for the novices.”’® The Mirror contained instructions for 
the spiritual life of novices and sisters, as well as a treatise described as 
Apoteeck der leydenden of des tractaets vander lydsamheit [= Dispen- 
sary for those suffering or the treatise on patience], an Ars moriendi, 
based on Gerson's De arte moriendi and spiritual exercises for those 


? Kemperink "Johan van Ingen: Geschiedenissen," pp. 58-59; K. Goudriaan, "Kro- 
niekjes van Amersfoortse kloosters and conventen,” Jaarboek Flehite (2000), 54-68, at 
58-59. The original manuscript of the chronicle of the community is lost. Nevertheless 
a seventeenth-century manuscript by the Amersfoort notary Johan van Ingen (Leiden, 
UB, Ltk 614) contains some excerpts of the original text. 

10 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. Iv. 
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who are sick or for religious people and sisters lying in the infirmary 
or in bed, including instructions about memorial services. 

Cross-references in the manuscripts of the Memorial book of St 
Agnes and in the Manual for the Young Ones allow a partial recon- 
struction of the chronology of Jan’s works. The Memorial book con- 
tains references to the Mirror," as well as texts showing similarities 
with chapters from the Mirror (an ars moriendi, instruction for buri- 
als, a treatise on indulgences)." The Memorial book also contains a list 
of patres, matres and benefactors of the community, which could have 
been used as basis for the Chronicle of the community. In addition, 
the Manual for the Young Ones contains references to all his other 
texts. 

In summary, the works of Jan de Wael can be divided into four 
stages: 1) the Mirror and its connected texts; 2) the Memorial book; 
3) the Chronicle; and 4) the Manual for the Young Ones. Jan seems to 
have used the treatises in the first three stages to compile the Manual 
for the Young Ones, evidence for which is the lengthy description in 
the prologue of this last treatise of his whole literary production. The 
special relationship between the earlier Mirror for the Young Ones and 
the later Manual for the Young Ones is stressed by the author: the 
Manual for the Young Ones is described as a “systematic and didactic 
overview of the teachings and the lessons of all other books [...] and 
especially of the Mirror for the Young Ones.” In other words, the 
Manual, drawing from the treatises written by the confessor for his 
community, aims at giving a description of all aspects of the life for 
these enclosed sisters, especially with regard to the education and spir- 
itual instruction of novices and young sisters, its intended readers. 


THE MANUAL FOR THE YOUNG ONES 


Study of the Manual for the Young Ones demonstrates that Jan de 
Wael made extensive use of the works of Augustine, Ambrose, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, Gregory the Great and Hugh of Saint Victor as well 


" The Hague, KB, 75 H 18, fols. 88r and 89r. 

? The Hague, KB, 75 H 18, fols. 1-10v: Liturgy of the dead, with prayers to 
St. Francis and St. Agnes; fols. 20-34v: Middle Dutch Ars moriendi; fols. 83-89: 
Indulgences. 

5 Haarlem, SB, 181 D 11, fol. 1v. 
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as Geert Grote, Thomas à Kempis and Gerard Zerbold of Zutphen. 
The most cited author is Jean Gerson (1363-1429), more specifically 
his treatise La montagne de contemplation [= The Mountain of Con- 
templation], which was probably used by Jan in the original French 
version dating from 1400: 


I have found this material [i.e. information to compile his tract] in lives, 
exercises and books of the Elected and Teachers, but above all in the 
treatises which Jean Gerson, chancellor of Paris, wrote in French to his 
five natural sisters, who were leading a pure and chaste life, and to his 
three brothers, who were Celestine monks.* 


In The Mountain of Contemplation, Jan Gerson explains that he chose 
to write in French rather than in Latin, and for women rather than 
men because he believed that women had every right to be in contact 
with the Church Fathers and later theologians: 


Therefore, nothing is more fitting, in writing to my sisters, who by God's 
gift set out some time ago to live without marriage, than to teach them 
how they will please God by always serving him in constantly loving and 
honoring him. The lack of learning of my sisters cannot keep me from 
going ahead, for I intend to speak only about what they can fully grasp 
according to the understanding that I have seen in them.” 


Similarly for Jan de Wael, stress on personal experience is the most 
striking feature in the Manual for the Young Ones.' His instructions 
are presented as the description of an “old and infallible recipe" based 
on the knowledge and skills gained during more than 20 years of expe- 
rience as confessor of the community." 

After the prologue, a detailed table introduces the reader to the 
contents of the Manual for the Young Ones. In 40 chapters the edu- 
cation and the "schooling" of novices to grown-up members of the 


^ Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 80r. The Mountain of Contemplation is edited in Jean 
Gerson, Oeuvres complétes. Introduction, texte et notes par Mgr Glorieux.7, L'Oeuvre 
Francaise (Paris, 1966), pp. 16-55. About Gerson's relationship to his sisters, see Brian 
Patrick McGuire, “Late Medieval Care and Control of Women: Jean Gerson and his 
sisters," Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 92 (1997), 5-37 and Y. Mazour-Matusevich, 
“La position de Jean Gerson (1363-1429) envers les femmes," Le Moyen Age. Revue 
d'histoire et de philologie 112-2 (2006), 337-353. 

5 Brian Patrick McGuire, Jean Gerson and the Last Medieval Reformation (Penn- 
sylvania State University, 2005), pp. 115-116. 

! References to the writer's own experience characterize also Gerson's The Moun- 
tain of Contemplation. 

7 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 17v. 
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community is described and analyzed by use of citations, exempla and 
descriptions of daily convent life: the role of the mistress (meysterse, 
the head of the educational system of the community); the mentors 
(spreecsusteren and informiersterschen, the sisters who were directly 
responsible for the education of postulants and novices); the relation- 
ship between the community and the novices; the spiritual exercises; 
the importance of reading and praying; the description of the difficult 
path to the “mount of contemplation” (described by Gerson, Bonaven- 
tura and Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen); the choice for an enclosed life 
and the importance of cloistral virtues. Jan de Wael describes all these 
aspects of daily life as necessary steps to a spiritual maturity in a com- 
munity of enclosed tertiaries. 

After entering the convent, novices are left in the care of the mis- 
tress of novices who is supposed to teach required skills and to build 
a relationship with the sisters based on mutual trust. To begin, the 
novices are requested to draw up a program and to take on their com- 
mitments; they have to leave the world behind with all its pleasures 
and to serve God in a “reformed” convent. Enclosure and taking the 
vows, together with repentance, prayers, charity works and patience in 
tribulation, are praised as the way to eternal salvation.'* The ascent of 
the mountain of contemplation, the importance of silence, meekness 
and humility, and of reading and understanding the Holy Scriptures 
are described and explained to the young sisters and to their mentors, 
who are in turn responsible for the spiritual development of novices. 
To keep to their vows, the novices have to develop new skills: they 
need to work on discipline and to be able to concentrate on God, 
leaving all earthly things behind; they also need to take care of practi- 
cal elements such as being obedient to their superior, trying to live in 
harmony with their other sisters, trusting the mentor without keeping 
any secret from her, using other sisters as a model as well as setting 
an example to others. 

Jan de Wael’s stress on the significance of communitarian life and 
the invitation to seek for inspiration and education by mirroring other 
members of the community is also evidenced in the prologue to the 
Manual: 


I will provide a list of confessors and maters with the year they were 
in function and describe their daily activities and their efforts to 


18 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 36r. 
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contribute the blooming of the community. I will narrate their deeds and 
deaths, in order to provide examples, instructions and warning for their 
followers.” 


The earlier Chronicle of the community links the events in the past 
with the future, i.e. the education of postulants and novices. According 
to Jan, the community is formed by the connection of three sister- 
hoods: the sisterhood of the living, the sisterhood of those who are 
departing this life due to sickness or old age and the sisterhood of 
the dead.” By reading about the lives and deaths of their predecessors 
and by observing more experienced members of the community, the 
young sisters will be able to learn how to fulfill their spiritual function 
in the world and how to prepare themselves for eternal life as indi- 
viduals and as members of a religious community. 

In addition to providing examples from the past, it is also of great 
importance that the sisters develop a religious self-consciousness. As 
members of the Third Order of St Francis, following a monastic rule 
and living an enclosed cloistral life, they are supposed to foster their 
intellectual development and to be proud of the life “regulated” by the 
three vows of chastity, poverty and obedience.’ As Jan states, these 
two aspects distinguish mature religious women, as tertiaries, from 
"simple houses of Brethrens and Sisters."? One of the most important 
features of this mature religious life is the use of regular prayer and 
scriptural lessons. Jan writes: 


All young sisters will first learn and understand the following prayers: 
Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, Blessings, Benedicite, Gracias, Confiteor, 
Misereatur, Short Hours of the Cross, Rosary, Praise of Our Lady, prayers 
to the Saints, the Arms of Our Lord, short prayers they are supposed to 
read in the morning and in the evening, during the Mass and at other 
moments (as I described in my Mirror for the Young Ones), the Seven 
Penitential Psalms, the Hours of Our Lady and the Vigils.? 


Lessons in the Manual include not only written texts but also illustra- 
tions. In his prologue, Jan announced the sources of his inspiration as 


19 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. Xv. 

? Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. Xv. 

21 A chapter of the Informieringhe is devoted to the three monastic vows; see Haar- 
lem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 36r. 

2 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 15r-v. 

23 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fols. 67v-68r. 
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“scriptures, drawings and images.”™ There is even an iconographical or 
pictorial appendix to his treatise, where drawings visualize and sum- 
marize the most significant passages from the text. For example one 
basic concept—the fundamentals of spiritual exercise—is represented 
as a tree, growing from roots which are named “good will” and “the 
desire to serve God and to transform evil into good” (see Table I).^ 
Ultimately, the sister's life-program should be an imitatio Christi and 
they are expected to take their cross and follow God's command- 
ments and Christ's outlined path. Sisters should become soldiers of 
Christ, armed with their virtues (righteousness, sanctity, and chas- 
tity) and strengthened by faith, God's word, spiritual longing and 
prayer. Charity, patience, obedience and meekness are the extremities 
of the symbolic cross, as designed by the confessor of St. Agnes (see 
Table II).”° 

Following this spiritual path to Christ, the community is represented 
by another image, this time of three ladders heading together towards 
heaven; on the left side, the ladder of the beginners (sisters in first 
seven years of their spiritual path in the community or until the age 
of 30), on the right the ladder of the perfect religious (who are older 
than 33) and in the middle the ladder of the advanced group (sisters 
in their second seven-year period). While the beginners are calling to 
God and asking him to be merciful, the perfect religious are singing. 
The beginners need to work on their obedience and on the develop- 
ment of their perseverance to be able to keep their promises and to 
follow their daily schedule; the advanced group needs wisdom and 
patience to fulfill God's commandments and silent solitude to practice 
with spiritual exercise; the perfects, in spite of their access to heavenly 
contemplation, should “train” on their devotion, abnegation and resis- 
tance to all evil (see Table III).? 


^ Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. XIIr. For further references to the use of images, 
drawing and paintings, see also Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 28r-v. 

25 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 149v. 

% Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 152r. 

7 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 150v. See also Table III. The division of the commu- 
nity in three groups, the beginners (incipientes), the advanced (proficientes) and the 
perfects (perfecti), which was first described by Gregory the Great, is typical of twelfth- 
century theologians. This division was combined by Bonaventura in his De triplici via 
and Breviloquium with notions from the mystical theories of Pseudo-Dionysius and 
Richard of Saint Victor. See Bonaventura, De triplici via. Uber den dreifachen weg, 
trans. Marianne Schlosser (Freiburg, 1993), pp. 15-16. 
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The subdivision of sisters into three levels also highlights one of the 
central features of their spiritual development: the use of books. In 
the enclosed community of St. Agnes books, lectures, silent reading 
and meditation played a pivotal role in the education and in the daily 
schedule of the members of the community, all of whom were sup- 
posed to learn how to read and write.” The twenty-fifth chapter of the 
Manual, one of the most extensive chapters in the treatise, is devoted 
to, “a detailed disposition of books as well as how and what and which 
books or treatises every sister is supposed to read and to study fol- 
lowing her knowledge, her intellectual faculties and abilities, her state 
of development and her rank."? The confessor included three lists of 
recommended books on loan from the convent library, one list for 
each grade: the beginners, the advanced and the perfect. 

By the reading and the studying of books, different goals are expected 
for each level or stage. The first listed books, for the beginners, should 
help them in the earliest stages of their spiritual life to resist worldly 
temptations and to reach a state of repentance and of spiritual free- 
dom. Young sisters should leave the world, but also renounce their 
old self in favor of their new lives as brides of Christ. During the first 
seven years or until the age of 30, as long as they feel and know they 
belong to the first (or beginners) stage, the beginners should choose 
their own reading material from a list including chiefly didactic trea- 
tises containing the basic principles and instructions for monastic 
life, such as the Middle Dutch translation of the Speculum virginum,” 
which circulated in convents under influence of the Modern Devotion 
and propagated the ideals of life in an enclosed monastic community, 
and the translation of the first book of David of Augsburg, Profec- 
tus religiosorum," which was used as an handbook for novices to get 


28 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 60v. 

? Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 60v. 

?' Urban Küsters, "Ihe second blossoming of a text: the ‘Spieghel der maechden’ 
and the Modern Devotion,” in Listen daughter: the ‘Speculum virginum’ and the for- 
mation of religious women in the Middle Ages, ed. Constant J. Mews (New York, 2001), 
pp. 245-261; Irene Berkenbusch, Speculum Virginum: mittelniederlándischer Text: 
Edition, Untersuchungen zum Prolog und einleitende Interpretation (Frankfurt, 1995). 

31 K, Stoker and Th. J. Verbij, “Uut profectus’: over de verspreiding van Middel- 
nederlandse kloosterliteratuur aan de hand van de "Profectus religiosorum' van David 
van Augsburg," in Boeken voor de eeuwigheid: Middelnederlands geestelijk proza, ed. 
Th. Mertens (Amsterdam, 1993), pp. 318-340 and 476-490. 
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acquainted with their new life.” The lion’s share of the list consists 
of speculum literature: Jean Gerson, Le Miroir de l'Áme and Dirc of 
Münster, Kerstenenspiegel? as well as an unknown Middle Dutch text 
described as Spieghel der susteren [= Mirror of Sisters] and a Mirror on 
vices and virtues.* The stress in other titles mentioned on this booklist 
for beginners lies on two central themes, virginity and physical and 
emotional separation from the world,” as well as on the explanation of 
monastic rules." In addition to that, the sisters are invited to read the 
Gospels, probably in the fifteenth-century Middle Dutch translation 
by Johannes Schutken, keeper of books (librarius) of the Windesheim 
monastery. 

In their second stage of development, sisters are expected to tran- 
scend their human failings and to walk the way of the righteousness, 
heading towards purity of heart and a virtuous life.” They should try 
to grow in selflessness to let divine love incarnate in their heart, fol- 
lowing the examples in the lives of the Fathers and of Saints.** The 
sisters are instructed to read the Middle Dutch translation of the 
second book of David of Augsburg Profectus religiosorum. They are 
also invited to learn the spiritual exercises of meditation by reading 
the Middle Dutch translation of Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen, Liber de 
spiritualibus ascensionibus? and two booklets containing advice about 
how to train in body and soul.“ They should as well read the Epistles 


32 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fols. 60v-61r. 

5 Clemens Drees, Der Christenspiegel des Dietrich Kolde von Münster (1954). 

% Geert H.M Claassens, "Der Spiegel der sonden. Neuentdeckte Bruchstücke einer 
unbekannten Handschrift," Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie 114 (1995), 349-375. 

3 For example the Middle Dutch translation of Jan of Schoonhoven, De contemptu 
mundi and the Middle Dutch translation of Gerard of Vliederhoven, Cordiale de qua- 
tuor novissimis as well as the Middle Dutch translation of Hendrik of Gent: Liber de 
sancta virginitate. 

3% The Middle Dutch translation of Augustinus: Regula ad servos Dei and “rule of 
Saint Jerome" are mentioned on the list. 

37 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 61v. 

38 They should read for example the Middle Dutch translation of Vitae patrum and 
of Johannes Cassianus, Collationes partum. 

3 Nikolaus Staubach, Kirchenreform von unten: Gerhard Zerbolt von Zutphen und 
die Brüder vom gemeinsamen Leben (Frankfurt, 2004). 

“© Boexken der uutwendigher lichamliker oeffeninghen [= Booklet containing exer- 
cises for the body] and Boexken vanden inwendeghen gheesteliken oefeninghen [= Book- 
let containing exercises for the soul]. These two booklets were probably written by 
Godfried of Kampen, confessor of the convent Saint Barbarendaal in Tienen in the 
Southern Low Countries. See W. Scheepsma, Medieval Religious Women in the Low 
Countries. The Modern Devotion, the Canonesses of Windesheim, and their writing 
(Woodbridge, 2004), pp. 234-235. 
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of Paul, James, Peter and John, and the Middle Dutch translation of 
Bonaventura, De triplici via. 

In the third and final stage of development—the stage of perfec- 
tion—the sisters should strive to reach a “superhuman” status. Jan de 
Wael wants them to be as compassionate as Christ, as faithful and 
hopeful as the Old Testament prophets, as pure and chaste as virgin 
saints and as self-denying as martyrs.*! To be able to reach this state 
of perfection, the sisters are advised to read the Middle Dutch ver- 
sion David of Augsburg, De septem processibus religiosorum, as well 
the translation of Henricus Suso, Horologium aeternae sapientiae," of 
Hugo de Balma Stimulus amori, of Pseudo-Augustinus Liber solilo- 
quiorum animae ad Deum and of Pseudo-Bernardus of Clairvaux 
Solilogium seu meditations. The Middle Dutch translation of sermons 
by Jordanus of Quedlimburg,? as well as Jan Ruusbroec Die geestelike 
brulocht and Hendrik Herp Spieghel der volcomenheit,^ are also sug- 
gested as appropriate reading. In this last stage the sisters are also 
asked to read the translation of the Acts of the Apostles and of the 
Apocalypse (in the translation of Johannes Scutken) and to meditate 
following the instruction contained in the Mountain of Contemplation 
by Jean Gerson. 

Next to this selection of books, which was based on the volumes of 
the actual library of the community of St Agnes in 1510,5 Jan elabo- 
rates on the use of his own texts written for the community, dealing 
with very specific aspects of the religious life of this community of 
tertiaries. The cluster of texts, which should be read by the youngest 
members, centers on the rituals around “death” and memorial ser- 
vices, preferably on the basis of Jan de Wael's ars moriendi (Konst van 


4 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fols. 61v-62r. 

2 Werner J. Hoffmann, "Die volkssprachliche Rezeption des ‘Horologium sapien- 
tae’ in der Devotio moderna,” in Heinrich Seuses “Philosophia spiritualis": Quellen, 
Konzept, Formen und Rezeption: Tagung Eichstätt, 2.-4. Oktober 1991, eds. Rüdiger 
Blumrich and Philipp Kaiser (Wiesbaden, 1994), pp. 202-254. 

2 Robrecht Lievens, Jordanus van Quedlinburg in de Nederlanden: een onderzoek 
van de handschriften (Ghent, 1958). 

^ Thom Mertens ed., “Een mystieke summa uit de vijftiende eeuw: de prologen op 
de ‘Spieghel der volcomenheit' van Hendrik Herp,” in De onbereikbaarheid van de 
geliefde: pareltjes van Nederlandse en Rijnlandse mystiek, eds Piet Nijs and Kathleen 
Meyers (Leuven, 2000), pp. 47-65. 

5 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 61r: “the books which we have now in our library 
in the year [15]10." 
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wel te sterven) and his instructions about and reflections on the death 
of members of the community.“ The Konst van wel te sterven consists 
of three chapters: how to live; how to bear illness and pain and how 
to nurse the sick; and how to take care of the dead and to remember 
them. In the first chapter, Jan explains how the sisters should pre- 
pare for a good death by meditating on the passion of Christ, praying, 
gaining indulgences and following their rule and the statutes of the 
Chapter. Detachment from worldly matters and the practise of virtues 
(e.g. patience, meekness, chastity, hope and faith) are pivotal elements 
in this training." The second chapter focuses on how the community 
should react to sickness before death. “Serious sickness before death,” 
writes Jan de Wael, “is a token of God's love." Only the beloved are 
punished during their lives in order to be spared in the afterlife. The 
experience of physical pain is a chance to imitate and follow Christ in 
his suffering and to reach with him the kingdom of heaven.” While 
lying in their bed in the infirmary, the sisters are often tempted by 
demons to abandon their faith, to despair, to be impatient, to be 
presumptuous and to be preoccupied with earthly matters. Tempta- 
tions can be resisted especially by prayer and by invoking God's help. 
The sick should be helped to strengthen their faith by asking eight 
questions related to their belief, following the rule and the statutes, 
various sins and forgiveness.” The third and final chapter is concise 
and explains the prayers that the community should recite after the 
death of one of its members. Jan concludes that after the sacrament of 
extreme unction and then death, the body should never be left alone 
in the infirmary. 

The central thought in this treatise on death is twofold: first, a good 
life is the best insurance against a dreadful death and second, sickness 
should be interpreted a token of God's love. Suffering is a highway to 
salvation and an entrance to eternal grace, and it should be considered 
as an opportunity to realize the perfect unity with the heavenly bride- 
groom. Thus inspired by Christ and his suffering, the sisters should be 


46 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 63r. 

1 The Hague, KB, 75 H 18, fols. 20r-24r. 

48 The Hague, KB, 75 H 18, fol. 25r. 

*? About the spiritual function of the visualisation of Christ's sufferings, see 
L. Breure, Doodsbeleving en levenshouding (Hilversum, 1987), pp. 145-153. 

5 The Hague, KB, 75 H 18, fols. 24v-33r. 
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able to renounce the worldly in order to be united with the godly. The 
sick and the sufferers are often tempted to renege on their choice for 
Christian faith, to despair and to feel anger and hatred, but prayers 
and sacraments (Eucharist and extreme unction) are weapons to fight 
back temptations and to stay on the path to salvation. When the final 
hour approached, all sisters were expected to leave their work or get 
up from their beds and gather at the deathbed and pray together, the 
Credo, the Confiteor, the Misereatur, the Pater Noster, Ave Maria and 
other prayers written in their prayer books. The community was united 
in the suffering and death of one of its members; the sisters were con- 
necting with each other and renewing their faith.” 

Sisters belonging to the second stage of development should con- 
tinue their reflection on Jan’s treatises on the function of death and on 
the virtue of patience (Apoteeck der leydenden of des tractaets vander 
lydsamheit), but they should also concentrate on reading, table reading 
(Ordyne van ter tafel te lezen) and in particular on reading the Scrip- 
tures.” The most experienced sisters were supposed to study Jan de 
Wael’s treatise on the Holy Mass (Menigherleye bedudinessen of materien 
en vruchtbaeren nuttcheiden der misterien der heyliger missen) and on 
spiritual pilgrimages to Holy Jerusalem (presented in the memorial 
book of the community)? These reading schedules, writes Jan, should 
not be viewed as compulsory, but as an aid for seniors and mistresses 
of novices to help them choose the right reading material for the young 
sisters. A good choice is very important; each novice should get to read 
the books which are suitable for her stage of development. 

The lists of books included by Jan in his Manual contain precious 
information about spiritual life and reading activities of communities 
of tertiaries. The importance of the Manual is enhanced by the scar- 
city of sources about libraries and reading activities in communities 
of tertiaries. Researchers have only been able to use the statutes of the 


*! The central idea of reconstructing the community and renewing faith at the 
deathbed of one of the sisters characterizes also communities of Augustinian nuns. 
The so-called Costerinnen boeck [= book of the sextoness] from Mariénpoel in Ley- 
den (Leyden, RA Leiden, Kloosters, nr. 884) describes the rituals about the death, the 
funeral and the burial of the sisters. When the moment of death of one of the sisters 
is nearing, the members of the community are called together by the sound of a rattle. 
While hastening to the infirmary, the sisters should start reading the Credo in deum. 

? Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 63r. 

5 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 63v. 
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Chapter of Utrecht, where the function of the librarian (bewaerder 
der boecken) is described, and three library-catalogues from the com- 
munity of St. Barbara in Delft and from the tertiaries of Doesburg and 
Warmond, as well as on a number of manuscripts containing refer- 
ences to institutional owners.** These sources offer only a partial view 
of the reading activities of sisters living in communities of tertiaries. 
The pivotal role of books in the spiritual development of these sisters 
appears also from the several references to the three booklists located 
in other chapters of the Manual. In particular chapter 33, which deals 
with "the ways of contemplation", and chapter 39, which explains to the 
sisters how and why they should read the Scriptures, illustrate how Jan 
de Wael's instructions to the sisters lean on their familiarity with the 
treatises he advised them to read. In chapter 33, Jan analyzes and sum- 
marizes five treatises, which were used in the community as manuals 
to learn “how to climb the mountain of contemplation and to wander 
on the mountain's top”: the Middle Dutch translations of Mountain 
of Contemplation (Jean Gerson), the Breviloquium (Bonaventura), De 
spiritualibus ascensionibus (Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen), the Rhetorica 
Divina (William of Auvergne) and sermons by Bernard of Clairvaux. 
To the specific discussion of these five authors, Jan adds references to 
Hugo of Balma (Theologia mystica or De triplici via),? the Prekel der 


* '[he librarian, or keeper of books, was requested to write an ownership note in 
every book and to take care that books would not be damaged. He or she had to 
compile a list of books (a so called ceeltgen). No books could be borrowed outside the 
convent's walls without permission of the mater or the minister, who was responsible 
for the correction of any mistake. About the decision taken by the Chapter of Utrecht 
on the subject of books, see De Kok, ed., Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis, p. 121. The 
library of the St Barbara convent in Delft was edited for the first time by W. Moll, “De 
boekerij van St. Barbara-klooster te Delft in de tweede helft der vijftiende eeuw. Eene 
bijdrage tot de geschiedenis der middeneeuwsche letterkunde in Nederland," Kerkhis- 
torisch archief 4 (1866), pp. 209-285, in particular pp. 224-228. The library catalogue 
of the Grote convent in Doesburg is edited by A. Janse, “Het religieuze leven in het 
Grote convent te Doesburg," Ons Geestelijk Erf 74/1-2 (2000), pp. 84-104, especially 
pp. 98-99. Very recently Lydeke van Beek (University of Leiden) published an article 
on the manuscript collection from the two convents of tertiaries in the town of Weesp 
(North-Holland), see Lydeke van Beek, "Ten love Godes ende tot salicheit der sus- 
teren. Kopiist Peter Zwaninc (11493) en de boekcultuur bij de tertiarissen van Weesp 
in de tweede helft van de vijftiende eeuw," Ons geestelijk erf 79-1 (2008), pp. 51-81. 

5 About the Middle Dutch translation of the Theologia mystica, see Th. Mertens, 
“Hugo de Balma in het Middelnederlands" in Codex in context. Studies over codi- 
cologie, kartuizersgeschiedenis en laatmiddeleeuws geestesleven aangeboden aan Prof. 
dr. A. Gruijs, eds. Chr. de Backer, A.J. Geurts and A.G. Weiler (Nijmegen, 1985), 
pp. 249-261. 
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minnen (probably a translation of Hugo of Balma, Stimulus amoris), 
the Artikelen des kersten ghelove, Hubertinus da Casale and to the life 
of Saint Cecilia.” 

Being aware of the high level of complexity in these treatises, Jan 
offers a reading key for his intended readers to help and comfort them 
as well as stimulate them in learning how to live a satisfactory spiritual 
and contemplative life. Following Gerson’s theory, Jan states that the 
experience of contemplation is very fruitful. He also distinguishes two 
types of contemplation, one based on knowledge alone, the other com- 
ing from affectivity. This second form of contemplation is the highest, 
but it is indeed possible for “ordinary people” to obtain the wisdom 
that provided the basis for such experience. They had to be ready to 
experience adversity and tribulation and to get through humble peni- 
tence, be prepared to live in silence and solitude (even as members 
of a community) and to cultivate strong perseverance. The lives of 
the saints could inspire them and give them hope when ascending 
the “mountain of contemplation” or climbing the spiritual ladders.” 
Saint Cecilia, for example, always carried the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 
her heart, “that is to say the remembrance of his life and passion and 
in her words and her prayers she was continuously remembering his 
sacrifice.”** 

Jan de Wael continues this excursus on contemplation by sum- 
marizing Gerson’s “ymagination” of a stormy sea with ships sailing 
towards a harbor. The scene can be observed from a cliff, where three 
shelters have been built. The contemplative sister has to reach the 
three shelters (faith, hope and charity) so that she can distance her- 
self from worldly matters (represented by the stormy sea) and fully 
appreciate God's grace and love.” He moves then to the summary 
of Bonaventura's Breviloquium and Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen's De 
spiritualis ascenscionibus, which is based on self-knowledge and on a 


*€ Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 92v. 

* Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 82r. On Gerson's theory of contemplation, see 
McGuire, Jean Gerson, pp. 116-117. See also Marc Vial, Jean Gerson, théoricien de la 
la théologie mystique (Paris, 2006), in particular pp. 94-98. 

58 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 98r. Gerson refers also to St Cecilia, as inspiration 
for his sisters. See Jean Gerson, Oeuvres completes, 7, p. 47. 

5 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fols. 92r-93r. See also Jean Gerson, Oeuvres completes, 
7, p. 53. 
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severe examination of past sins. Moreover, the discussion of the main 
points from Gerard’s De spiritualis ascensionibus contains a reference 
to the “material for the seven days,” organized in a scheme for weekly 
meditation, which presents a combination of meditation material 
(materia diei) derived not only from the extremities of human exis- 
tence (death, judgment, hell and heaven) but also from the mysteria 
Christi (announcement, birth, life, passion, Passover).°! 

In addition to the contemplative aids found in chapter 33 of the 
Manual, Jan also offers help in chapter 39 on how to read the Scrip- 
tures. As already evidenced in the discussion of the selected books 
for the three stages, the sisters are recommended to read the New 
Testament: the beginners should concentrate on the Gospels, which 
are considered the most accessible texts, the advanced readers should 
undertake the reading of the Epistles and the oldest and most experi- 
enced sisters should read the Acts of the Apostles and the Apocalypse. 
Scripture should be studied intensively but carefully by sisters free of 
vane curiosity but full of careful attention and devotion. The central 
idea in Jan’s description of this reading program is that young sisters 
should concentrate carefully on a small portion of Scripture rather 
than trying to digest larger sections. Intensive reading is thus prefer- 
able to extensive reading. Moreover, they have to be guided by older 
sisters in the discovery of God’s Word in order to prevent novices 
from creating their own “personal” interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Jan believed that curiosity about authorship, rhetorical devices and lit- 
erary techniques were superfluous as well as potentially misleading.” 
Humility and modesty in asking and accepting the explanation of the 
more experienced sisters is preferable to the pride and arrogance of 
constructing a private interpretation.® 

When reading, the sisters should be attentive and concentrate both 
on text and on paratextual elements, such as prologues, punctuation, 


6 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fols. 96v-97v. A partial English translation of Gerard's 
work is published in John Van Engen, Devotio Moderna. Basic Writings (New York, 
1988), pp. 245-315. 

*' Rudolf Th. M. van Dijk, “Towards Imageless Contemplation—Gerard Zerbolt of 
Zutphen as Guide for Lectio Divina" in Spirituality Renewed. Studies on Significant 
Representatives of the Modern Devotion, eds. Hein Blommestijn, Charles Caspers and 
Rijcklof Hofman (Leyden, 2003), pp. 3-28, especially p. 14. 

9? Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 143v. 

$$ Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 144r. 
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paragraph marks and “letters, dots, spots and specks” which can con- 
vey important information about how a text should be read: 


Because prologues or forewords in books and chapters are as keys which 
should be used to open up and find everything which is hidden inside 
coffins, desks, secretaries and cabinets; paragraphs can be compared to 
chest of drawers inside the cabinets; and punctuation should be seen as 
drawers in the chests. Capital letters are like valuables kept in the draw- 
ers and dots and spots help to mark and select every single coin, which 
is therein kept.“ 


Citing Jean Gerson, Jan concludes the instruction of the novices on 
the subject of reading by noting down that “they should read the Holy 
Writ as sitting between two sisters, reflection and devotion.”® 


CONCLUSION 


This first extensive analysis of the Manual for the Young Ones makes 
clear that Jan de Wael, confessor of the community of tertiaries of St 
Agnes in Amersfoort, took pastoral care very seriously. He fulfilled 
not only his daily practice as confessor, but he produced a series of 
treatises tailored to the spiritual needs of the community he was shep- 
herding. From the first introduction of postulants and novices to the 
rituals around the death of older sisters, the entire religious life of 
the tertiaries of St Agnes in Amersfoort is accompanied and guided 
by the texts he wrote. He discussed practical as well as spiritual mat- 
ters and he handed down the keys to the secrets of a satisfactory and 
a perfected spiritual life. For Jan, public and private reading in the 
community was completely integrated in the building process of the 
religious life.® 

Through the use of these texts, Jan encouraged the sisters to take 
on their responsibilities and to follow the example of their predeces- 
sors, especially the heroic members of community described in the 
Chronicle. As they read the Chronicle to find inspiration and strength, 
they were also to read the Manual for the Young Ones when looking 


64 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 144r. 

$5 Haarlem, SB, 187 D 11, fol. 144v. 

°° Carine Lingier, “ 'Hongerich na den worden Godes’. Reading to the Community 
in Women's Convents of the Modern Devotion,” in Lesen, Schreiben, Sticken und 
Erinnern. Beiträge zur Kultur- und Socialgeschichte mittelalterlicher Frauenklóster, ed. 
Gabriela Signori (Bielefeld, 2000), pp. 123-147, especially p. 147. 
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for information about the “shaping” of their personal life. Following 
Jean Gerson, Jan de Wael exhorts his “spiritual” sisters to get beyond 
the world’s love and to come to God’s love and he argues that hard 
work and diligent effort could help overcome every obstacle.” Jan is 
convinced of the intellectual potential of the sisters of his community 
and he continuously stressed the point that he is not trying to inhibit 
their spiritual ambition but to sketch a realistic learning strategy based 
on the instruments, especially books, available in their community. 
Therefore, it was essential that the sisters become conscious of their 
position; as an enclosed community of sisters following a monastic 
rule, they should be ambitious to succeed in their quest for spiritual 
perfection. 

In Jan's description of the spiritual life of a community of tertiaries, 
a clear image is drawn of the hierarchical system of a female religious 
community, where senior members carry the primary responsibility 
for the education and the spiritual wellbeing of young sisters, creating 
a bond based on respect and trust. The sisters give shape to the com- 
munity and they educate and care for each other. They are supposed to 
correct each other and respect each other's strengths and weaknesses, 
walking together as pilgrims to the top of the mountain of contempla- 
tion and perfection. Jan de Wael had a special role in all this. As the 
chronicler of St. Agnes, Jan was the memory keeper of the community. 
He was a member of the community; but at same time he looked at 
his community from a distance and was able to describe not only the 
practice of the community, but also to provide advice, support and 
inspiration. His educational and pastoral project was clearly written 
in the community, for the community, was based on the experience of 
the community, and found its realization inside the community. 


7 McGuire, Jean Gerson, p. 119. 
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e. To fulfill their promise in 
all their exercises, in prayer 
and deeds, night and day 


c. To obey their superiors 


a. To draw a program and 
take on their commitments 


Desire to serve God 


Roots 


Godly gracious mercy | The basis of young sisters and novices is obedience to their superiors 


TABLES 


f. Always and everywhere, in speaking 
and in silence, in the church and at 
work, refectory and dormitory, in the 
community and in solitude 


d. To live in harmony with their 


housemates 


b. To serve and honor God in every 
moment and aspect of their lives 


With transformation from evil to good 


Of spiritual exercise 


Table I 
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God's Christ's 
commandments advice 
Prudence Good will 
g | Moderation = 3 Penitence z 
= Strength B olg Active | © 
o ; a 3 : c 
Righteousness © PA life E 
Perfection 


PROPHECIES 


GOSPELS 


The 


TEACHINGS 


o»uoneq 


Obedience 


EXEMPLARY 
TALES 


Armour of Shield of 
justice faith 
Helmet of Sword of 
sanctity Oo God's 

Belt of chastity o word 
Footgear of zi Steel of 
harmony 4 spiritual 
longing 
Bow and 
arrows of 
prayer 


Rules and Meekness Statutes 


Table H: Weapons of Religious and Shield of Christians according to 
the Holy Scriptures. Virtues and Exercise against all evil and shortcomings 


FEAR OF THE LORD 
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Ladder of 
Beginners 
Humbly calling 
to God: Be 
merciful 
to sinners 


Faith 


True penitence 


Spiritual program 


Daily schedule 


Monastic discipline 


Good manners 


Obedience 


Good will 


LOVE TO GOD 


MODERATION 


Ladder of 
Advanced 
Religious 
Praying with 
All their heart: 
Lord, help me and 
Let me be with you 


Hope 


Fulfillment of God’s 
commandments 


Silent solitude 


Spiritual exercise 


Patience 


Obedience 


Spiritual conversion 


Table III 


PRUDENCE 


STRENGTH 


Ladder of 
Perfect religious 
Singing: Lord, I 

Will avow you 
With all my heart 


Divine 
love/Charity 


Love 


Heavenly 
contemplation 


Abnegation 


Devotion 


Desire for virtues 


Resistance to all 
evil 


Despise of earthly 
matters 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 
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